






At almost 3 per minute-a carload in 120 minutes-new 


PACKER, CARRIER & RECEIVER GET ee meen ene enperee em 
platform. No hammer or nails needed. 

IMPORTANT HANDLING ECONOMIES 

WITH NEW CABCO EXPORT CRATES 












New Cabco all-bound wooden containers designed for 






export use were tested for the first time this year in 






overseas shipments of fresh California cabbage. Here 






are the matter-of-fact reports from users: 






“Containers set up and pack faster, close swiftly, 


minimize bruising”. Lawrence Kokx, packer 










Sturdy Cabco all-bounds take plenty of hard knocks in 
; ae handling. Here cabbage crates are “yanked” from under 
ride better without breakage or bruising to contents”. 15,000 pounds of top ice. 


Pacific Far East Line, Inc., ocean carrier. 


“No bulge. Containers load and unload more easily, 




















“Entire number of boxes received without apparent 
damage. Container is sturdy. Palletizing facilitated”. 
U.S. Army in Japan, receiver. 


IN MANY INDUSTRIES... 


packers, shippers and manufacturers enjoy similar econ- 
omies through the use of light, strong Cabco all- 





D s. Whether custom-designed or made to stan 
bounds. W oe ade to standard Ready for the high seas! Note how absence of bulge 


specifications, Cabco all-bounds give dependable prod- permits neat stacking, easy palletizing—both important 
uct protection, are easy to handle, and fold together ey ae 

instantly without hammer or nails. Cabco all-bounds 
are a product of the West’s oldest, foremost manufac- 
turer of wooden containers. 


shape! No nails to work 


loose; no lost produce 


=" , : . ; ts oF 
Find out how Cabco all-bounds can help you! Investigate Cabco’s through broken slo 


container design service. Write direct to exclusive sales agents: 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 


Sawn Shook, Barrels, Veneer Covers and All-Bound Containers 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California + Telephone SUtter 1-2260 
2581 E. Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, Calif + Telephone ANgelus 1-4161 


“popped” lids; no neec 


for recoopering boxes o 
re-packing contents o! 
destination. 
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CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES and ARCATA, CALIFORNIA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH - PLANTS: ARCATA, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES THIS IS OUR 66TH YEAR 
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for so little money 


... @nd BRASS 
helps make tt possible 


In less than a decade, the production of indicating, record- 
ing and control instruments has been doubled—and then 
redoubled. Why? Because industry has learned that it 
costs so little and saves so much to know the pressure in 
an oxygen tank—the temperature in a brick kiln—or to 


record the cycle of a heat treating furnace. 


Take, for instance, the pressure gauge illustrated: Care- 
fully engineered, made of highest quality materials and 
assembled with precision workmanship—this gauge can 
be bought, in quantity, for less than the price of a carton 
of cigarettes! To make it, United States Gauge uses ten 
Anaconda Alloys. Each is of the composition, form, tem- 
per and finish most suitable for the purpose. Each con- 
tributes its share to a longer service life because of its du- 


rability, and its resistance to wear, fatigue and corrosion. 


Little wonder that so many instrument makers depend 
on Brass...with so much of it from the mills of The 


American Brass Company. asta 


Anafliwon THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
= General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


A rcacondé COPPER & COPPER ALLOYS 










Gauge and components 


courtesy of 


_ UNITED STATES GAUGE 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN MACHINE AND METALS, INC. 


To learn how special brass shapes helped 


one manufacturer, see next page > > > 





Lvety Merchant believes in tte open door policy... 


Glynn-Johnson furthers it by using 
EXTRUDED BRONZE SHAPES 


The experience of Glynn-Johnson Corp. (Chicago) in improving its 
product while simplifying production should be interesting to manu- 
facturers who must keep down costs without sacrificing quality. 

These Concealed Overhead Door Holders provide a safe, smooth, 
“hold-open” and “shock-absorbing” control for glass doors. Glynn- 
Johnson reports that the use of extruded architectural bronze shapes 
has reduced machining time and speeded up finishing operations. Other 
results: Seven simplified Anaconda Extruded and Drawn Shapes are 
now the principal components. Bronze makes a better product, com- 
bining architectural beauty, adequate strength and maximum dura- 
bility. The smooth operation that is built in, stays in. 


The Anaconda Extruded and Drawn Shapes illustrated at the right 
are wrought metal...tough, strong, dense-grained, smooth-surfaced 
and easy to machine. Special shapes, extruded, drawn or rolled, are 
available in copper, brass, bronze and special copper alloys—in an 
almost limitless variety of cross-sections for an almost limitless num- 


ber of applications. We’ll be glad to tell you more about them. Shapes used by Glynn-Johnson, slightly less than ful’ 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY © General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company A A 


NACOND. 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass, Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. a consumer Z 4 f / 


COPPER & COPPER All 
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THE LARGEST AND FRIENDLIEST SOURCE IN THE WEST 


Where Your Order Receives Prompt and Personal Attention 


“Making friends and keeping them” has been a We want your business and you may rest assured 
Ducommun policy for the past 100 years. that every order large or small is carefully 
We are extremely interested in r; * and quickly packed, checked 
seeing that you get what s8S5P JJ yiss and shipped as you specify. 
you order promptly. : mpioun Ducommun wants you to be a friend. 


DUCOMMUN 
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STEEL * BRASS * COPPER + ALUMINUM © TOOLS + ABRASIVES + TUBING + INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 

4890 SO. ALAMEDA STREET e LOS ANGELES e PHONE KIMBALL 0161 
Sales Offices 


SAN DIEGO SAN FRANCISCO LONG BEACH ; PHOENIX 
ae at eva iT eet: Long Beach 7-2913 ¢ Phoenix 5-54 
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 --) STORAGE BATTERY 
i $0 — CORPO RATION 


TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


Always Use Gould Automobile and Truck Batteries 





TRAMRAIL CRANES 


Plenty of cranes in this Diesel 
motor plant ease the work and 


boost production. 


Three things which are held extremely important 
to modern industrial plants are achieved by the use 
of simple Cleveland Tramrail overhead cranes: 

(1) Production is speeded 
(2) Costs are cut 
(3) Safety is improved 

Cranes save many costly man-hours of skilled 
mechanics by enabling one man, in most cases, to 
pick up and move heavy or awkward parts that 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 


ere 


Even though most parts could be moved by hand in this elec- 
trical factory, production is speeded and safety improved by 
employing inexpensive cranes with electric boists. 


ordinarily require hard and dangerous work by 
several men when lifting and tugging by hand. 

Even where light loads are lifted only a few times 
a week, it has come to be realized that the cost of 
Cleveland Tramrail cranes is well justified because 
they are a tremendous factor in the elimination of 
hernias, smashed hands and feet, wrenched backs 
and other unnecessary injuries. 

Progressive plants regard overhead materials 
handling equipment as indispensable. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
8804 East 284th St. Wickliffe, Ohio 
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Bethlehem Pacific’s self-contained steel plant at Los 
Angeles is one of three that this company operates 
on the West Coast. 

Complete in every respect, it is a nearby source of 
many basic steel products for industrial users located 
in Southern California and Arizona. 

This plant’s steelmaking facilities include three 
50-ton open-hearth furnaces and one 50-ton electric 
furnace, whose combined capacities total 200,000 tons 
of ingots per year. This capacity will be stepped up 
substantially in the near future by the addition of a 


BETHLEHEM PACIFIC COAST STEEL CORPORATION 


75-ton electric furnace, one of the nation’s largest. 
The steel ingots manufactured at the Los Angeles 
plant are processed into many products, including 
bars, rods, angles, wire, miscellaneous sections, bolts, 
nuts and special fastenings. 

The operations of the Los Angeles plant are closely 
coordinated with the activities of other Bethlehem 
Pacific plants at South San Francisco and Seattle. All 
three are directed by an organization geared for the 
production of more high-quality steel products for 
the growing industries of the Far West. 


BETHLEHER 
STEEL 


Sales Offices: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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LET Trambeam cranes and monorails do your 
heavy lifting and materials-handling .. . “tote” 


the work from job to job . . . keep your skilled 
mechanics at productive work. 


Experienced materials-handling engineers will 
gladly help you apply Trambeam to your plant 
requirements, whether you need a short mono- 
rail spur or a complete system. 


WHITING PRODUCTION FACILITIES WILL SAVE 
WEEKS ... EVEN MONTHS...IN GETTING YOUR 
TRAMBEAM SYSTEM IN OPERATION 


TRAMBEAM 
CAN SPEEV 


) IW OF WORK 
THROYGH 
YOUR/PLANT 


THE VARI-PRESSURE DRIVE 


is a patented unit available only 

with Whiting Trambeam instal- 
lations. It has soft-rubber contact 
drive wheels mounted on a piv- 
oted frame, so that pressure is in- 
creased with increased loads. This 
unit gives smooth, shock-free start- 


ing and stopping. Applied to either 
cranes or Carriers. 


SEND FOR NEW TRAMBEAM CATALOG 


WHITING CORPORATION, Spencer & Morris Div. 
5649-A Alhambra Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


Send me Trambeam Bulletin M-11 and full information: 


aay 
MATERIALS-HANDLING 
SYSTEMS 
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Case 1164—Lubricating in Unus- 
ual Temperatures and Pressures 


In a cold drawing operation on copper, specially-made 
Calol Alta-Vis Oils prevented any seizure between dies 
and work and eliminated degreasing. Lubricant left on 
work was completely consumed in annealing and left no 
stain. (These oils are "synthetic"—wmade by combin- 
ing petroleum elements in a new form; eventually evap- 
orate completely without leaving any residue.) Rec- 
ommended for many metal forming operations, and as a 
carrier for graphite in the lubrication of glass mold 
cover hinges, kiln cars and other uses where ordinary 
oils gum and cake, and cause excessive wear and cok- 
ing. Five grades: 50, 210, 530, 1060, 3060. 
. Resist extreme temperatures and pressures—crack 
at about 550° F. 
. Will not corrode any metal. 
DRAW-BENCH OPERATION . Flow freely and may be applied by oil can, grease 
gun or automatic pressure lube systems...good car- 
riers for graphite. 


Case 1144—Maintaining 0il 
Film in Refrigeration Machines 


Specially developed Calol Ice Machine Oils prevented 

loss of pressure through stuffing box glands and cyl- 

inders, and reduced wear on parts in refrigerating 
machines of all types. There are different grades de- 

Signed to meet various subzero temperatures and the 

action of different chemical refrigerants. 

A. Extremely low pour points assure fluidity — allow 
proper functioning of packing in stuffing boxes 
and easy draining from coils and condensers. 

. Have high lubricating qualities ... do not form 
injurious deposits in cylinders, coils, condens- 
ers or valves. 

C. May be applied through sight-feed, circulation or 
other lubricating devices and systems. 

Calol Ice Machine Oils are chemically stable, and will 

separate rapidly from water and ammonia. Fully de- 


REFRIGERATION MACHINE STUFFING BOX hydrated. Have dielectric strength of 28,000 volts. 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE will make your maintenance job 
easier. If you have a lubrication or fuel problem, your Standard Fuel and 
Lubricant Engineer or Representative will gladly give you expert help; or 
write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 


For every Neen A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA sos-rroven provuct 
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The Solution to Your Heavy 
Manufacturing Problems 


The vast facilities of National’s Torrance Plant are 
available to Manufacturers, whether you require 
assistance with a mass production problem or expert 

help with a limited amount of precise custom work. 


Here at Torrance, National makes steel, then forges, 
casts, machines, heat treats, assembles and welds 
it into finished products. Whether you require all 
or only part of these highly skilled services, the 
National Plant is at your disposal. And this “one 
plant responsibility" which exercises close super- 
vision and control of all manufacturing operations, 
results in maximum quality and 
better service to you. 


tHE NATIONAL SUPPLY company 


Industrial Products Division © © | 
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ideal’Pressed Stee! Forgings, Billet Phy 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles \ fayette 0147 
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This Bears Study 


Editor, Western Industry: 


Regarding the following questions: 

(1) Is the West at the point where an 
overall eleven-Western-states approach to 
such problems as those discussed at Boise is 
justified and timely, and can some practical 
benefits therefrom be realized ? 

(2) In your opinion, what are the most 
vital matters requiring attention by the West, 
as a whole, rather than by just one section 
or locality ? 

My answer to both points in Question (1) 
“Yes.” 

In regard to Question (2), I think the most 
vital matter requiring attention is a thorough 
review of the economic position of the West- 
ern states in the light of the following factors, 
which have had substantial changes during 
the past decade: 

1. Aviation. 

2. Increasing importance of islands in the 
Pacific, such as Hawaii, the Philippines, and 
some of the smaller islands. 

3. Increasing importance of Alaska as an 
outpost, in view of the present international 
situation. 

4. Population growth. 

5. Industrial growth. 

6. Decentralization of some of the major 
industries of this country. 

What I am suggesting above is a careful 
study of the effect to date, and the probable 
effect over the next decade, of each of the 
above factors. Such a study should serve 
to develop much information and thinking 
which at present can only be very indefinite 
and tenuous. 

H. F. JEFFERSON 
Nettleton Timber Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Time to Get Together 


Editor, Western Industry: 

It is our opinion that an eleven-western- 
states approach to some of our problems is 
justified and timely. The practical benefits, 
in our opinion, depend upon the sincerity 
and purpose of action of the entire group. 

I would like to point out that our ex- 
perience has been that it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to act in unison with 
the entire Western group. In other words, 
there are two distinct sections within the 
Western states, one consisting of the Rocky 
Mountain region and the other the coastal 
states. Frequently the interests of the two 
groups are not identical, so that it has re- 
sulted in frequent differences. 

Two examples of projects, certainly of 

eat importance, that have resulted in dif- 
erences are: 

First, in the matter of freight rates. Ex- 
cellent rates have been furnished on coast- 
to-coast hauls, but such states as Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, etc., have, I believe, the 
highest freight rates within the United States. 
It can be understood that the coastal states 
are not tremendously interested in this prob- 
lem and certainly have not lent their support 
to any efforts which might correct the 
Situation, 

Secondly, there is the matter of Alaska 
trade which has habitually been enjoyed by 
the northwestern states. During the past two 
years efforts have been made to promote 
trade with the Alaska Highway and direct 
air routes from Montana to Alaska. It is 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Our Economic Statesmanship Job 


NE of the careful and balanced discussions of the West's 

economic present and future that we have seen in a long 
time is that of E. T. Grether, dean of the school of business 
administration, University of California, appearing in the 
June issue of The Reporter. a new New York publication 
which calls itself a “fortnightly of facts and ideas.” 

While predicting continued economic and industrial ex- 
pansion, which should be greatly accelerated if the country 
as a whole remains prosperous, Dean Grether says “The chief 
threats to the continued economic progress of the Far West 
stem either from the national and world situations (if things 
should go wrong) or from fundamental errors in govern- 
ment planning and execution in the development of natural 
resources, especially of water, and the improvement of power 
and transportation facilities for handling coastal and world 
trade... Most important are the broad programs for conserv- 
ing and improving the organically inseparable human and 
natural resources of the area. Western political and business 
leaders have unequaled opportunities to show the highest 
qualities of economic statesmanship. . . . The Western states 
might learn to cooperate in broad programs of regional de- 
velopment rather than fritter away energy and intelligence in 
adolescent rivalries.” 

Economic statesmanship among Western business leaders 
does exist, but these leaders need to put more time in on the 
job of economic statesmanship. It is idle for any business 
leader to say that he does not have time available for this 
purpose, because the impact of these broad regional problems 
on his own organization will very likely be greater in the long 
run than immediate conditions of production and competi- 
tion. If he is “too busy ,” the people in political office are not, 
and they are likely to come up with projects and plans which 
will cost him far more to head off than if he had been willing 


in the first place to give some time to his economic states- 
manship duties. 


Eliminating Another Free Ride 


S LOWLY and painfully we are coming around to the point 

where we recognize our national government as a business 
service institution, which neither should give individual citi- 
zens (or groups of them) free rides, nor should ride free on 
the backs of its citizens. 

When Vivian Kellems, Connecticut manufacturer, defied 
the government to collect income tax from her because it was 
demanding that she provide free service in handling the with- 
holding tax from employees, every intelligent citizen recog- 
nized that she was right. Unfortunately, no one seemed to 
believe that anything could be done about it, at least until 
Gordon McDonough, member of Congress from Los Angeles, 
decided that if it was right, why not take some action? 

He introduced a bill in Congress (H.R. 5320) to provide 
compensation to employers for the clerical service they render 
the government in collecting part of their employees’ income 
tax by the withholding method. Happy landings for Con- 
gressman McDonough’ bill! If employers in the West will 
back him up with specific proof of the expense saddled on 
them by the withholding tax, they will speed its passage. 
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ONE RELIABLE SOURCE 
..» for Every Requirement in Fasteners 


Whatever your needs for fasteners . . . standard or special 
. +. you can obtain them from “National”. By using this 
one reliable source, you simplify ordering procedures 
and stocking problems. 

HODELL CHAINS “National” makes the most complete line of standard 
fasteners of any manufacturer. In addition, we produce 
many special products . . . including Phillips Recessed 

CHESTER HOISTS and Clutch Head screws and bolts, Rosan and Lok-Thred 
fasteners, Twin-Fast double thread wood screws, and 
lock nuts for every purpose. 

For specialized applications, we can help you design 
new fasteners to meet special needs. Why not call in your 
nearest “National” representative now? 


THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. 
OA, / Cleveland 4, Ohio 
MAA } 
Pacific Coast: National Screw & Mfg. Co. of Cal. 


3423 So. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 


Other “‘“NATIONAL” Products 
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MAIL BOX (Contd. from p. 13) 


again found that not only has there been no 
help in Alaska trade development from 
other northwestern states, but efforts in the 
past have been opposed. 

I do not bring these matters to your 
attention in a spirit of criticism, but rather 
to point out the difficulties of unified action 
with all of our western states included. I 
am a director in the Western States Council 
and in such capacity hope to do whatever I 
can to bring about a better understanding, 
and to insure effective action in matters 
which we can all support. 

R. F. KITCHINGMAN, Manager 
Great Falls Chamber of Commerce 
Great Falls, Montana 


High Time, Too 


Editor, Western Industry: 

I was pleased to see your editorial com- 
ment on the “Rochester Plan.’’ It calls at- 
tention to Rochester's realization that West- 
ern industrial growth must be viewed with 


respect. No longer are we to be considered 
a province as in the past. 

As you say, their ideas are not patented. 
We have been advocating the local manufac- 


ture of Easterners’ products for the last four T U wt a ET 


years. 
A. P. WESTLUND 


Industrial Consultant 

Business Agent’s Division ~ 
Dept. of Water and Power 

City of Los Angeles 


Every Month _ 
Editor, Western Industry: More efficient, more 


You are performing a real service for in- . . 
dustry in your excellent magazine. practical a and with a 


T. P. Pike, President i so 
Thomas P. Pike Drilling Co. higher safety factor ” . 
Los Angeles new RLM Certified industrial 


There Is a Point fluorescent luminaire 


Editor, Western Industry: epitomizes the spirit of the 
As to whether the West is at a point 


where there can be an over-all eleven-West- SMOOT-HOLMAN organi- 


ern-states approach to outstanding Western . ; i 
problems, I say ‘“Yes"—and the present setup zation . . . which strives not 


of Western States Council is adequate to merely to manufacture, but 
meet present needs. A 

. = is, it seems to me, pretty well covered | 0 achieve, day by day eee 
y the report in your May issue on the West- . 

ern States Council meeting at Boise. I might so that it may offer 


add these comments as to subjects which i i i i 
a equipment just a little finer 


(a) Foreign Trade—continued and more than anything else in the 
effective action with regard to West Coast ° ° ° ° . 
ports activity and transcontinental freight | bright field of illumination. 
rates should be stressed. Also it would seem 
that some study should be made with regard 
to investment of West Coast capital in Pa- 
cific Rim enterprises to promote imports to 4\ ' a 


this area. Ww 
b) Agriculture—the West Coast might 
capitalize on the modern trend of thinking ILLUMINATION EQUIPMENT 


with regard to scientific soil oniennens, in- 
suring proper mineral content for balanced © 
diet. Also (and possibly this should be one aT OT- he ea 
of our most important endeavors) a true 
Policy of conservation of our natural re- INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA ® 
sources should be developed and maintained. eee 
(c) Labor-Management Relations—there 
would seem to be every reason for the West 
to join in developing a pattern of employer- 
employee relationship suited to our young 
and expanding economy which will be suf- 
ficiently stable to form a basis for main- 
tenance of our high wage rates and stand- 
ard of living. 
D. C. KNAPP 
Executive Secretary 
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GOT AN 
INVENTORY 
PROBLEM? 


Call us/ 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
FOR STEEL USERS 


OU can avoid unbalanced inven- 

tories as well as losses due to 
price declines and obsolescence by 
ordering your steel from us, as you 
need it. You can save on space and 
handling costs, too. 

Warehousing complete stocks of 
steel products is our business and 
today wecan supply promptly, from 
our large stocks, items needed to 
balance your inventories. Our mod- 


ern warehouses, located strategi- 
cally for prompt deliveries coast-to- 
coast, are equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery for the 
speediest cutting, processing and 
handling of steels. 

So — “Call Us” — when you need 
steel, metal-working machinery, 
tools, supplies and aluminum. Your 
orders, large or small, will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO (1), P. O. Box 368, 1940 Harrison St., MArket 1-4988, ENterprise 1-0017 (Trans-Bay Only) 


LOS ANGELES (54), P. O. Box 2826—Terminal Annex, 2087 E. Slavson Ave., LAfayette 0102 
SEATTLE (4), Washington, Cor. 3rd So. & Lander St., Elliott 3014 
PORTLAND (10) ORE., 2345 N.W. Nicolai St., CApitol 3283 
' Warehouses: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
Also Sales Offices at: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILWAUKEE 


SEATTLE 
+ PHILADELPHIA - 


MOLINE, ILL... - 
ST. LOUIS 


NEWARK PITTSBURGH 
TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 
TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
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Third quarter carloading forecasts for California and southwest area 
only minutely down from last year; Truck movement rises; Natural gas 
sales up with populatian increase; Pulp, coal, and nonferrous metals off. 


erations in the West, while below 
last year, is still on a high level in 
most groups. One of the most favorable in- 
dications for the fall is that estimated third 
quarter carloadings in Pacific Coast Trans- 
rtation Advisory Board territory (Cali- 
ornia, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico) 
are down only 1.9 per cent from 1948. 


Third quarter carloading forecasts from 
some of the mountain states are: Idaho, up 
7 per cent; Wyoming, down 24.3 per cent; 
Colorado, down 61/, per cent; Utah, up 5.5 
per cent. West Coast shipping was off 12.8 
per cent in the first half of 1949, according 
to longshoreman hours worked, with Seat- 
tle up 2.5 per cent, Portland 10.4 per cent, 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 1.9 per cent, and 
San Francisco Bay pulling the average 
down by its 30 per cent loss, due largely to 
the Hawaiian strike. 

Urban building permits in the 12th Fed- 
eral Reserve District for the first quarter 
were 24 per cent off from the comparative 
period in 1948, but with a late trend of 
rising activity in the lower price range. 

An indication of sustained purchasing 
power in the West is Federal Reserve's re- 
port that in the 12th District personal bank 
accounts of less than $10,000 declined only 
2 per cent in 1948 against 1947, while 


Te SUMMER peak of industrial op- 


accounts of $25,000 and over declined 11 
per cent, and in the nation as a whole the 
greatest declines were in the smaller de- 
posits. Manufacturers and miners were the 
only groups in the District whose deposits 
remained unchanged for 1948 over 1947. 


Business Activity Indices in Per Cent 
of 1935-1939 Average 
(Taken as basis of 100) 
March April 


329.0 346.2 
2California 218.6 220.5 
3So. California 265.4 265.4 
*Pacific N.W. 216.2p (up 3.4%) 
*Puget Sound 209.9 

“Inland Empire 210.7 (up 11%) 
*Lower Columbia 226.4p (up 1.7%) 


1) Valley National Bank (Phoenix) index, based on a 

weighted composite of retail sales, agricultural 
income, and employment in mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction, and seasonally adjusted. 
1940 = 100. 
Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., index 
based on the following components: Industrial 
production, freight cafloadings, bank debits, de- 
partment store sales (weighted 4, 3, 2, 1, respec- 
tively, and adjusted seasonally). 


3) Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles in- 
dex, based on the following components and 
weights, and adjusted seasonally: department 
store sales, 15; building permits, 5; Los Angeles 
bank debits, 20; ner ih te bank debits 5; 
a con city bank deb industrial em- 
Sa . 20; industrial power sales, 13; railroad 
reight volume, 6; telephones in use, 7; real 
estate activity, 4. 
inden complied by Busses of Busines Ressasch, 
University of Washington. Basis of compilation 
not indicated. 
Preliminary estimate. 


May 
322.7p 
223.5 
268 


1Arizona 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
Estimated Number of Employees—Source: U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics and State Agencies 


WASHINGTON 
1948 1949 
167,200 163,400 
184,600 169,000 
174,500 171,750 
152,350 171,500* 


IDAHO 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
17,300 16,900 17,700 17,600 
17,200 17,100 + 17,000 18,100 
17,800 17,500 
19,500 18,600 


1948 
125,500 
128,200 
130,200 
133,600 


WYOMING 
1948 
6,000 
5,600 
5,900 


CALIFORNIA 
1948 1949 
703,500 693,700 
700,400 690,300 
695,800 700,700 
696,500 696,800 


COLORADO 
1948 1949 
55,100 52,700 
55,500 52,300 


TOTAL PACIFIC 
1948 1949 
996,200 961,500 
1,013,200 972,200 
1 000,500 992,050 
982,450 996,000 


NEW MEXICO 
1948 1949 
8,200 9,500 
8,200 9,600 
9 400 
9/350 


1949 
104,400 
112,900 
119 600 
127,700 


1949 
6,000 
5.900 
5,900 


1948 
14,600 
14,700 
15,900 
16,200 


WHOLESALERS’ SALES. 


In thousands of dollars. Povveanems 


MOUNTAIN 


Automotive Furn. and 
Supplies 
842 
318 
575 
776 
881 


Electrical 


Change Goods 


+ 3 4,339 29 
—1 3,573 10 
—3 2,492 _ * 
—3 2,791 —_ 
= § + 
1 ome 


477 
300 
365 

3,582 i 
= 3,239 15 
— 
aS 
oat 
—20 
il 
—is 


12,860 
11,662 

9,737 
11,385 
13,632 
10,629 


336 
366 
1,188 
271 


+ 13 
— 12 
— 1 
—l1 
— 19 


— 214 
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Change house furn. Change farm prod. 


changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. 
om Bureau of the Census. 


Groc. and 
foods exc. General 


Change Hardware Change 


ts 3 
ij 
PACIFIC 
aa 
—3% 
—14 
—21 


—16 
—21 


+13 
—15 1, 766 


1,326 


1,914 

Industrial 
5,664 
3,898 
4,774 
5,172 
6,284 
6,974 


2,138 

360 
1,508 
1,876 
2,009 


ARIZONA 
1949 
14,800 
15,200 
15,500 
15,500 


Supplies Change bldg. mat. 
+25 
—20 
—2 
—10 


Tene € 


FREIGHT 


Cars of revenue freight, railroad carriers in 
11 Western states. 


(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 


Received from 
Eastern Connections 
1947 1948 
219,485 202,400 
1948 1949 
272,131 242,340 
327,746 328,279 
269,437 264,223 
271,524 259,297 
350,986 348,190 


Carloadings 
1947 1948 
376,697 327,037 
1948 1949 
423,684 
526,425 
451,267 
489,843 
631,651 


TRUCK TRAFFIC 


(Number of commercial trucks entering state 
through border checking stations) 
—CALIFORNIA— — ARIZONA — 
1948 1949 


12 666 12,510 
11,924 11,863 
14,377 
14,755 
15,681 


19,511 
18,133 
19,059 


22,336 
22,129 
21,182 


BANK DEPOSITS 
(In millions of dollars—adjusted) 

Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal Res. 
Dist. Demand deposits excluding U. 8. Gov’t deposits, cash 
items in process of collection, and interbank. deposits. 

Net Demand Time 
Deposits Deposits 

6,008 


1948 


~ 1949 
6,086 
6,031 
6,124 
6,110 
6,109 


BANK LOANS 


Industrial, commercial and agricultural 
(In millions of dollars) 

From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 
7 western cities: L.A., 8.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, and Salt Lake. 

(Average of Wednesday reports) 


y 
*Includes 3 days of preceding month. 


UTAH 
1948 1949 
24,119 25,500 
24,402 26,000 
23,307 26,200 
25,219 26,000 


NEVADA TOTAL MTN. 
1948 861949 1948 1949 
3,400* 3,100 146,419 146,100 
3,400* 3,100 146,002 147,300 
3,400 3,100 
3,400* 3,100 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


From Bureau of Labor Statistics 
= 5 yr. Avg. 1935-39 
Los 


San 
Angeles Francisco Portland a 
172.7 176.7 
172.7 A 
171.3 
171.0 
171.2 
169.6 


Dee. 15 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 15 
May 15 


178. 8 
+eee oan 174.3 
174.6 anne cove 
hea’ 177.6 ee 
<a 172.5 
Mch. equip. 
and supplies 
Change excl. elec. 


coe cece 517 
5 ees oes 415 


Lumber & 


634 
630 





MDSE. 8502 MDSE. 7544 MDSE. 7764 MDSE. 6533 MOSE. 51002 
NEOPRENE IMPREGNATED BUNA S COATED SIZED WATER REPELLENT HYCAR LAMINATED 


FELT HAS NO HORIZONS 


SPECIAL FELT TREATMENTS MAKE FELT’S FIELD LIMITLESS 


* 
@ Felt is not just felt, but an engineered material of unlimited uses. American felt 


It is made in many different and closely standardized types, and in 


addition it can be specially treated for specific applications. For Com VY 
example, it can be impregnated with many substances, such as 
lubricants and chemicals. It can be coated or laminated with foil, =a ps 
rubber and plastics. Proofing can be incorporated against flame, 


fungi, mildew, moth, vermin, water. Sizing and resins can impart 


extra stiffness. Adhesive coatings can be applied that are heat, solvent GENERAL COPIES: SUMINS, CONN. 
aca z ee Engineering and Research Laboratories: Glenville, Conn. 
or pressure sensitive. Thus felt can be said to have no, limiting PLANTS: Glenville, Conn.; Franklin, Mass.; Newburgh, 


horizons. For illustrative samples and technical information send mee a > i Offices 
for American Felt Company Data Sheet No. 4, “Special Felt Treat- A. B. BOYD COMPANY 


. ~~ ss : : oward St.; : a 
ments”. And when ordering felt, be sure it is American Felt. eS Oe meee in kas SS eee 
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INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 

Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average—100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 

Southern Northen Western Eastern Washington Utah and 
California California Portland Washington and northern Idaho southern Idaho 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
385 376 295 302 326 351 327 374 345 377* 305 
375* 332 286 275 279 312 286 317 292 318* 260 
385 349 288 285 296 338 339 376 366 331 326 
410 368 318 317 331 358 353 381 367 373 327 


Total 12th 
Fed. Res. Dist. 
1948 1949 
347* 334 
326* 295 
338* 321 
366 343 


1948 
354 
303 
322 
354 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES AND BY MONTHS 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 25, D.C. 
(1926 = 100) 


Fuel 
Textile and 
Products Lighting 
137.0 
135.9 
134.4 
132.1 
130.1 


House 
Fur- 
nishing 
Goods 
148.4 
148.4 
148.1 
147.1 
146.2 


Chemicals 
ind 


a 
Allied 
Products 
130.5 
122.3 
121.1 
117.7 
118.2 


Hides and 
Leather 
Products 
184.8 
182.3 
180.4 
179.9 
179.3 


Metals and 
Metal 

Products 
173.8 
175.5 
174.4 
171.4 
168.0 


Building 
Materials 
202.0 
201.4 
200.0 
196.5 
194.0 


Miscella- 
neous 
118.5 
115.3 
115.7 
115.6 
113.6 


ALL 
COMMODITIES 
162.2 
158.1 
158.0 


156.9 
155.7 


Electric Energy 


Loads in the Pacific Northwest are running 
below estimates made by the Pacific Northwest 
Power Pool, due in part to slackening activities 
in the mining industry, including the Utah coal 
mine shut-down enforced by John L. Lewis. 
California and Arizona loads have been running 
slightly above normal, due to higher irrigation 
loads than existed in the late spring and early 
summer months last year. 


ELECTRIC ENERGY 
(Production for Public Use—In thousands of kilowatt hours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 
Mountain Pacific Northwest California Total Pacific 
1948 1947 1947 1947 1948 
1,418,988 1,595,287 1,602,374 3,197,661 3,543,845 
1,488,417 1,717,793 1,693,604 3,411,397 3,827,831 
1949 1948 1948 1949 
1,524,171 1,749,203 1,683,736 3,806,304 
1,423,744 1,648,682 1,590,049 3,331,500 
1,312,949 1,628,060 1,572,699 3,462,965 
1,267,957 1,618,678 1,424,480 3,392,343 


1947 
1,260,982 
1,400,439 

1948 
1,426,511 


1948 
1,791,107 
1,939,865 


1948 
1,752,738 
1,887,966 

1949 
1,893,025 
1,610,229 
1,688,540 
1,736,578 


November 
December 


1,232,358 


Oil 


This country's crude oil output has been cut 
more than 10 per cent since January, a curtail- 
ment of 1,000,000 barrels a day. Reasons: greater 
production abroad, especially in Venezuela and 
the Middle East, and falling domestic demand, 
particularly for heavy oils and fuels. 

Since petroleum refining necessarily yields 
both gasoline and heavy oils, the industry has 
been hard put to balance this glut of industrial 
and heating oils against a high demand for gas- 
oline. Prices of fuel oil are off as much as 50 
per cent in some areas, home heating oil is 
down 20 per cent along the East Coast. During 
the first four months of this year, however, mo- 
tor fuel sales began to dip below 1948's all-time 
rate. 

Also reflecting this easing of demand, the 
Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency 


aviation gasoline than will be needed during the 
remainder of 1949 

Dipping gasoline sales bring no cheer to the 
many State and other public agencies which draw 
on this profitable source of tax revenues, which 
yielded more than a billion dollars in taxes dur- 
ing 1948. 

The Mexican government oil monopoly ex- 
pects to expand the nation’s production nearly 
threefold by 1956. Northeast Mexico's reserves 
are believed equal to the rich adjoining Texas 
oil areas. Mexican unions recently struck, then 
promptly repudiated their agreement, fired their 
leader, and struck again for a new gain which 


the government then officially sanctioned. Pres- 
ident Truman has announced he favors a loan 
to help finance Mexican oil development. 

Argentina has signed a treaty with Great 
Britain, permitting exchange of British oil and 
coal for Argentine meat, grain, and linseed. U.S. 
oil men say this means a greater U.S. surplus 
and probable cutbacks in production in Texas 
as well as in Venezuela. 

Shell Oil plans to spend $2,500,000 in ex- 
pansion throughout Idaho and Washington 
this year, much of it devoted to storage facilities 
on Harbor Island, Seattle. 


PETROLEUM 
(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 


CRUDE 
PRODUCTION 


TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 
GAS OIL AVY 


was able to get offers of 4,000,000 barrels more 


Gas 


Natural gas sales from Pacific Coast utilities 
accounting for 89 per cent of the business were 
up 12.8 per gent for the first quarter over same 
period last year, as reported by the American 
Gas Association. These utilities had 7.4 per cent 
more residential customers than a year ago, or 
146,197, which may roughly indicate what the 
population increase has been for the Coast in the 
last year. The companies had 231 more industrial 
Customers (either new, or change-overs from 
oil, or both), and 15,375 new commercial out- 
lets. In the mountain states, where gas is only 


GASOLINE 
1947 1948 
317 351 
349 358 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
356 369 143 172 
360 365 56 171 
336 368 141 152 
353 364 129 120 


& DIESEL 
1947 1948 
138 140 
173 185 


FUEL OIL 
1947 1948 
380 320 
441 387 
1948 1949 
392 426* 
398 391 
369 386 
372 370 


ALL PRODUCTS 
1947 1948 
978 942 

1,091 1,072 
1948 1949 

1,016 1,026 

1,025 1,059 

1,036 1,056 

1,016 1,017 


(Barrels, daily avg.) 
1948 


November 
December 


53,000 
950,000 
1949 
941,000 
947,000 
949,000 
942,000 


January 
February 


NATURAL GAS 
(CALIFORNIA) 
(Compiled by Roy M. Bauer, gas supply supervisor, Southern California Gas Company) 
— Number of Consumers — —————"Utilization (in thousands of cubic feet) 
Domestic and Commerc’! Sales Sales 
Commercial Domestic and Industrial 
2,562,162 39,696,269 5,130 286 
2,579,818 39,829,298 6,000,347 
2,590,038 31,154,708 9,567,485 


from Producers 
Net Receipts 
54,385,974 
44,446,396 
44 722,443 


Generation 
Electric 
2,009,387 
2,314,215 
2,993,925 


1948 
January 
February 
March 


Industrial 
5,754 
5,751 
5,766 


a recent comer, sales were up 21.6 per cent, and 
the number of residential customers 13.3 per 
cent, amounting to 37,044 new users. Industrial 
sales were up 7.9 per cent, but the number of 
Customers had fallen off 6.2 per cent. 
Manufactured gas for the Coast states showed 
a total gain of 8.1 per eent in sales, but the num- 
of customers fell off, as follows: residential, 
‘8 per cent; commercial, 0.4 per cent; indus- 
trial, 1.9 per cent. 
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Coal 


Bituminous coal production in the intermoun- 
tain area was at low ebb during June. Commer- 
cial mines were down to two days per week, and 
down entirely during the mining holiday. Bar- 
ring walkouts, production was expected to start 
picking up in late July. 


BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 
(In thousands of tons—From Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-N. Mex. Wyoming ti 
1948 1949 1948 
474 573 343 531 
375 381 300 
Montana 
1948 1949 
272 248 
193 171 


1949 1948 1949 
326 716 
249 520 
Wash.-Alaska 

1948 1949 
115 118 


109 104 


19 


March 
April 





makes diesels | 
start easily, §|: 


smoothly 





Associated Motor Diesel Fuel 


Every quality you want most in fuel for 
your high speed diesels, you'll find in 
Associated Motor Diesel Fuel. 

This is an outstandingly clean oil of 
minimum ash and sulphur content, totally 
distilled from selected crude and specially 
treated for diesel quality. 

Its pour point and flash point are care- 
fully and accurately controlled. You can 


depend upon free flow. Its complete burn- 
ing means cleaner engines and more power. 

Associated Motor Diesel’s viscosity is 
right for dependable lubrication of fuel 
pump and injection valves, and its excellent 
ignition characteristics insure easy starting 
and smooth idling. Order a trial supply of 
Associated Motor Diesel Fuel now, and let 
its performance prove its quality. 





TIDE WATER 


2S 77} A Sa 


Associated products and skilled lubrication 
counsel are as near as your telephone 


PU Eee wee 
OlIL COMPANY 
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Steel 


From 6,000,000 to 6,500,000 tons backlog of 
steel pipe is involved in the various proposed gas 
and oil pipelines in the country which may be- 
come actualities in the next six months, and these 
big jobs will help to fatten the tonnages of steel 
mills in the West. For the present, business con- 
tinues slow, but sellers feel that many users have 
pulled their inventories down to a point where 
they will have to come back into the market 
shortly. Although consumers look for price re- 
ductions, the mills feel that steel is less likely 


IRON AND STEEL 
Western Area of the United States 

From American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 
Percent of Percent ot 
Capacity Output Capacity 
98.2 425,969 le 
93.9 436,216 ; 
93.6 402,533 

95.0 451,926 

90.3 414,794 

78.6 405,170 


216,958 
232,437 
209,082 
235,176 
216,431 
194,525 


Nonferrous Metals 

Nonferrous metal production, which contin- 
ued fairly high during the first three weeks of 
June, was beginning to decline markedly at the 
end of the month. Underground mines were be- 
ing closed or partially closed because of price 
declines and wage increase demands. 

The recent increase in the price of lead has 
revived hope that several of the Rocky Moun- 
tain lead-zinc operations can be maintained, al- 


to drop than other commodities because it never 
soared to the heights that some items have. 

The operating rate in the Western mills, in- 
cluding Colorado Fuel & Iron, dropped off about 
five per cent each in April and May, and was at 
90.6 per cent of capacity in May, compared with 
a national average of 92.9. The Southern district 
was running at 114.3 per cent of capacity and the 


Chicago district 97.5, but all other districts were’ 


operating around 90 per cent. 

Shipments of metal cans from the Pacific dis- 
trict for the first quarter of 1949 accounted for 
72,912 tons of steel, down 3,000 tons from the 
same period last year. 


ALLOY STEEL 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S$. Bureau of Mines) 
Carbon | 


10,242 
9,006 
13 769 
13,896 
12,999 
9,690 


though rough estimates indicate curtailment and 
shutdowns have already cut domestic mine pro- 
duction of zinc in half. Many unprofitable oper- 
ations are being maintained in the hope that 
metal prices will improve by early fall, or that 
some form of constructive legislation will be 
passed before adjournment of the present Con- 
gress. Employers also feel that reasonable con- 
cessions by labor might also help the industry 
and save many jobs. 


NONFERROUS METALS 


ARIZONA 
Copper 35,200 
Lead 2,800 
Zine 5,450 


20,165 
5,555 
4,520 


Lumber 


Good lumber demand should be expected in 
the third quarter, according to S. V. Fullaway, 
Jt., secretary-manager of the Western Pine As- 
sociation. He predicts shipments of pine for the 
quarter at 1,900,000,000 feet, about 10 per cent 
under last year. For the first half of the year, 

pine region of the West 11.2 per cent, or 
348,000,000 feet, less than in the same period 
last year. Redwood orders for May were 12 per 
cent under April volume, southern California 
taking the sharpest drop. 

Mill stocks in Douglas fir sawmills dropped 
about 80,000,000 feet in June from the record 
level in May. 


APRIL 
(Production in sbort tons. From U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
UTAH MONTANA 
5,080 
1,600 684 930 
5,650 


NEW MEXICO NEVADA 


4,110 


WEST'N STATES 
69,718 
23,908 
34,788 


4,280 


4,320 2,460 


LUMBER 
(In thousands of board feet) 
From West Coast Lumbermen’s Association (Dou- 


glas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford Cedar, West 
Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar): 


Year through 
May 1947 1948 1949 
Production 3,496,395 3,709,997 8,279,947 
From Western Pine Association figures (Idabo 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 
Species): 
Year 
May 1948 1949 
Production 1,059,962 887,278 
From California Redwood Ass'n figures (includes 
redwoods and whitewoods): 
1949 
199,041 


ache eit aac acne es 


Plywood 
Production has now definitely caught up with 
demand, Capacity is largest ever as many new 
Plants have been added during war and imme- 
te postwar years. The postwar inflated price 
Structure has finally been punctured but this is 
hot interpreted as all bad, as it will no doubt 
€ out some gray market tactics. Adjust- 
ments to more normal conditions are apt to be 
tather severe in some cases as labor rates were 
Pushed up very high in recent years without 
Commensurate reductions in per unit produc- 
tion costs. Some operators also may dis- 
tressed by overextension in buying up timber 
and logs (called peelers in plywood parlance) 
at truly fantastic prices which prevailed a year 
or more ago. The probabilities of some finan- 
cial distress in spots is not beyond consideration. 
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Cement 


Mills have been running at a normal rate 
along the Coast except in southern California 
where volume is reported off about 15 per cent. 
Housing has been slacking off, but highway and 
industrial demand have offset this. 


CEMENT 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S. Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-Wyom. 


Mont. 
—California— Utah - Idaho 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
1,969 2,078 462 591 418 610 


1,890 517 500 387 507 


1949 ©1948 1949 61948 1949 
Jan. ‘ 1,653 422 354 408 351 
Feb. 1,593 414 208 315 279 
March 1,828 515 590 301 482 
April 2.006 570 649 404 506 


Oregon - Wash. 


Aluminum 


Conditions are reported improving, as the 
slide-off in demand which began last March 
seems to have hit bottom. The electric conductor 
market, which did not drop last March, con- 
tinues steady; and the export market has been 
good. Reduction works in the Pacific Northwest 
are running full capacity, but Permanente’s roll- 
ing mill operations at Trentwood are down to 
about half capacity. 


Pulp and Paper 


Pulp production was down sharply in June. 
One of the largest mills is reported running 
about 75 per cent but is continuing a 7-day week, 
an efficiency factor in this continuous process in- 
dustry, but only part of the equipment is being 
used. Crew is being kept intact. Three American 
mills and one Canadian mill closed entirely. All 
produce rayon or dissolving sulphite pulps. 

Rayon pulp market is off badly as rayon con- 
verting plants in East leveled off. inventories to 
saan zero. Competition of nylon, in finished 
garments such as women’s underthings, has hurt 
rayon. Nylon is mineral base; rayon is fibre, 
mostly wood. 

Unbleached kraft seems to be drug on the mar- 
ket. This is reflection of lowered inventories in 
stores and factories and anticipated smaller need 
for wrapping and containers as production of 
packed merchandise in light industry slows 
down. However, at least two large operators are 
running full and indications are that long range 
and more consistent sales policies are now pay- 
ing off. 

Mills generally have very large inventories of 
raw materials and of expendable supplies such 
as felts, and wire cloth. War and postwar oper- 
ating difficulties tended to build up these inven- 
tories. Now supplies are ample; transportation 
more dependable. Pulpwood prices are holding 
fairly well, but quality is better, but with 
rather widespread logging unemployment this 
raw material is tending to become a distress wage 
item. Labor turnover is low; efficiency much 
better. 

PULPWOOD 


(Pacific Northwest) 
(Cords of 128 cu. ft., rougbwood basis, 
Source: Bureau of Census) 
266,617 270,353 
270 353 


278,747 
260,689 
299,282 
280,503 


Furniture 


Los Angeles furniture manufacturers hoped 
to reverse the current trend toward a slightly 
declining market during the month of July as 
they prepared for the semi-annual Furniture 
Market July 25-29 at the L.A. Furniture Mart. 
According to a National survey conducted by 
Seidman & Seidman, public accountants, the 
volume of furniture production has dropped an 
estimated 18 per cent during the first half of 
1949. It is pointed out, however, that the "49 
figure is based on a comparison with the high- 
est production year in the history of the industry 
and a decline necessarily had to come some time. 

With these figures clearly in mind, Los An- 
geles manufacturers are studying their new fur- 
niture presentations with great thoroughness on 
the eve of the Market. It will take higher qual- 
ity, lower prices and fresher ideas in furniture 
and furniture promotions to ring the sales bell, 
and the L.A. producers and designers are out to 
get more efficiency into production, value in their 
merchandise and oomph into sales. 
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Vlowl 


A FRUEHAUF 
“i: VAN BODY 








Built 


/ONLY $6142" 


Freight and taxes extra 






*$614.00 is the price of this 12-ff. straight-frame model 
— complete with Tailgate, painted and mounted on 
your chassis. This is a typical Fruehauf Truck Body buy. 








Check these famous exclusive 
Fruehauf Body Features: 


1. Double-lock- 
ing coin-pressed 
roof seams. 
Positive “‘seal’’ 
against dust, 
dirt, water. 


2. Tubular steel 
side members. 
Construction 
combines great 
lightness with 
increased 
strength. 


3.Plywood belt- 
high lining and 
roofing. Pro- 
vides extra pro- 
tection of cargo 





y 
j 


4. Welded full- 
length floor 
channels. Give 
floor boards ex- 
a tra strength 
without extra 
weight. 


ALI} 


5. Heavy-duty 
pressed-steel 
hinges. Extra- 
sturdy construc- 
tion gives added 
strength to tail- 
gate or doors. 


6. Deluxe light- 
ing and sofety 
reflectors. Pro- 
vide positive 
clearance mark- 













...@xtra sound- ings. 


proofing. 


MQ Ax 






Delivered within few hours...no extras to buy 


T this new low price—$614.00—here is the 

truck body buy of the year. All-steel, strong, 

tough, long-lasting and attractive in appearance— 
it’s Fruehauf engineered and built. 


dan 
Feby 
Mar 
Apri 
May 





part, install the new—that’s all there is to do. 


Choice of more than 500 body options. Details 
to fit your requirements. Also available in 14-ft. 
and 16-ft. lengths and wheelhousing design at 


Standardized construction—roofs, panels, doors, slightly higher price. Don’t delay, roll today. 


hardware —al] parts always on hand should 
replacements be needed. Remove the damaged 





There’s a Fruehauf Factory Branch Near You 


Hear Harrison Wood in “This Chang- 
ing World’’—every Sunday Afternoon 
over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 


Ready for the Road 
in a Matter of Hours... 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Western Manufacturing Plant, Los Angeles 
Sales and Service: Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco « Portland 
Seattle * San Diego * Fresno ¢ Sacramento * Spokane 
Billings ¢ Salt Lake City * Boise « Phoenix « Albuquerque 
El Paso * Denver 
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THE WESTERN OUTLOOK . . . News . Statistics 





Aircraft 


Aircraft makers are plowing ahead on their 
military contracts, hiring cautiously but stead- 
ily. Shortage of certain specialized skills has 
even induced some manufacturers to modify 
their rather stringent skill and experience re- 
quirements. ta 

Northrop has added 2100 employees within 
the past few weeks, a 40 per cent increase re- 
quired by AAF contracts for Raider C-125 as- 
sault transports and F-89 all-weather jet fighters, 


s as well as conversion of Flying Wing B-35’s to 


jet propulsion. 

The expansion created enough stir in the 
industry to start rumors, afterward denied, that 
Northrop also plans to take over several Ari- 
wna plants. Actually a survey was made of po- 
tential capacity in case it might be needed at 
some future time for overflow business, Board 
Chairman Echols said. The company has just 
aranged for a $5,000,000 line of RFC credit 
to finance AAF contracts. 

Lockheed has just received a TWA contract 
for 20 additional Constellations costing a mil- 
lion dollars each. The airline plans to retire 
some DC-3’s, bring its herd of “‘Connies”’ to 35. 
Lockheed says the new work will assure con- 
tinued production at the present level through 
1950. 

Labor troubles hanging over the industry, be- 
ginning with UAM's announced drive to bring 
earnings of aircraft workers up to those. in the 
automobile industry, are being gradually settled. 
At this writing, the long Bendix strike at South 
Bend appears about to end, relieving a compo- 
nents bottleneck that has had far-reaching effects. 
Lockheed signed a contract renewal calling for 
increased wage rate changes and added shift bo- 
nuses, 





STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 


UNGLAZED UNGLAZED VITRIFIED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 
(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 
standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 
Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
October 15,964 31,230 2,780 2,662 2,537 15,642 
November 12.202 23,662 3,059 3,025 2,181 15,233 
December 10,854 19,003 3,311 2,652 2,569 14,050 
January 6,864 12,192 2,200 1,494 2,321 13,630 
February 7,877 11,163 1,562 1,468 2,280 12,967 
March 10,145 11,576 1,557 2,604 2,717 16,523 





ETHYL ALCOHOL 


(From Bureau of Internal Revenue) 
Production (in proof gallons) 


DOMESTIC UNDENATURED ALCOHOL 





1949 California Colorado © Washington 
eae PRAES  naveee 481,367 
BI oe atone sda BEN. tcc cee 401,952 
MO osickccan acon SEM nscecesuas 448,298 
DRG ese wc beck ES ccs 321,203 
i a, 2a res 269,087 

DENATURED ALCOHOL 
Completely 
Denatured Specially Denatured ————— 

1949 California California Utah Washington 
January 42,898 323,971 ...... 24,697 
February 19,740 178,780 ...... 8,203 
Mare 20,905 267,450 ...... 8,186 
April 38,306 333,390 ...... 16,329 
May 15,430 267,394 ...... 8,168 


ia 


CALIFORNIA COTTONSEED 


(In tons of 2,000 tbs.) 
Receipts at Mills Crushed or Used 


PAOD occ. cancans 19,262 35,400 
paeakweasipet oe 6,994 41,759 
CALIFORNIA COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Crude Cake & Linters 
oil Meal Hulls (Running 
(1,000 Ibs.) (tons) (tons) bales) 
Pebruary = 111.917 17,044 6,817 12,254 
th 14,182 19,532 9,219 14,053 
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Canning and Packing 


The California cling peach crop will set a 
new high this year of 517,818 tons of No. 1 
fruit, according to grower checks made in June; 
last year the No. 1 tonnage was 496,112 tons. 
This is due to new acreage coming into bearing, 
no marginal orchards being pulled out and in- 
creased yields due to improved cultural prac- 
tices. 


Proposed raising of the minimum diameter 
of peaches above 24% inches may reduce the No. 
1 tonnage. There were still 3,061,254 cases (No. 
21% can basis) of cling peaches on hand June 1 
from the 1948 pack, of which a little more than 
half was unsold, and about the same amount of 
fruit cocktail, with still more of that item un- 
sold. On the other side of the ledger, is the 
fact that canned fruit sales picked up substan- 
tially in June. 

Asparagus pack totaled around 2,500,000 
cases; last year there was a short pack, 1,983,000 
cases. Apparently there will be no great difficulty 
in selling out the 1949 pack. 


Hawaiian canned pineapple inventory at the 
end of the pack year, May 31, was 1,139,339 
cases, plus 595,636 cases of juice. The total pack 
was 14,220,694 cases and deliveries 13,704,407 
cases. Juice pack was 10,552,882 cases; deliv- 
eries 10,148,386 cases. 


Strikes in the tuna packing industry in south- 
ern California due largely to installation of labor 
saving equipment which would eliminate most 
of the hand-packing and cut down the cannery 
labor force about one-third. 


Authorities say salmon is anybody's guess so 
far. Copper River area pack in Alaska only one 
completed thus far and it ran about 10 per cent 
under normal, excluding past two years which 
were total failures. Prospect is light pack in 
Southeast Alaska as operators anticipate a short 
season as a conservation measure to build up the 
run for later years. On prices paid to fishermen 
situation is confused. Final prices are much in- 
fluenced by union bargaining. In some cases 
union fishermen reported getting higher price 
than last year, in others less, in some cases hag- 
gling still going on. Example of disparity is 
union (CIO) demand for 30 cents pound for 
sockeyes on Puget Sound as compared with op- 
erator’s offer of 18 cents. Some canneries still 
idled by labor disputes which may or may not 
be too much of a factor in the total pack in view 
of prospective short season in places. 


Sugar 


To offset the complete tie-up of shipping from 
the Hawaiian Islands on account of strike con- 
ditions there, California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Company bought up all the available 
Philippine cane sugar, which was expected to 
carry them through July, with Cuban and Porto 
Rican raws to follow if the strike still continued. 
The Philippine sugar enabled the big Crockett 
refinery to operate at slightly reduced capacity, 
but the old Western Sugar refinery in San Fran- 
cisco purchased from the Spreckels interests has 
been down all season, and will not be used at 
all if the strike is not over by Sept. 15. C&H 
have encountered some difficulty in getting sugar 
from the Caribbean area because so many ship- 
ping companies refuse to call in San Francisco 
Bay. In the islands, over 300,000 tons of raw 
sugar had piled up by the first of July, under 
roofs with burlap protection on the sides, in 
storage tanks, and elsewhere, perfectly O.K. 
provided no rain should come along. 

Beet sugar crop in California is reported good, 
about as much as last year, with higher yields off- 
setting decreased acreage. Beet sugar prices have 
stayed up in the West, despite drops elsewhere 
in the country, due to relative scarcity of sugar 
in the West. 


Flour 


Mills reported grinding at 65 per cent of ca- 
pacity. New wheat in the Northwest not too 
heavy. 


Building Materials 


On the basis of an opinion survey among 
builders, F. W. Dodge Corporation reports that 
building costs in the Pacific States have declined 
between 7 and 10 per cent in the last year in 
this region, with an expectancy on the part of 
builders of a further decline of 10 per cent in 
the next five months. The decline which has 
taken place affected single-family houses more 
extensively than large-type buildings. The re- 
gion is comprised of Washington, Oregon and 
California. 

The analysts reported that there has been a 
steady improvement in the productivity of build- 
ing craftsmen during the last year, with the 
amount of additional output being approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. Further improvement is 
expected during the remainder of the year, the 
survey shows. 


(Continued on Page 25) 





WHEAT FLOUR 


(In thousands of sacks. From Bureau of the Census) 





Ore.-Wash. Montana Utah Colorado California Total 
NOR. cs cobdw en” Gbereeueeanee cued 1,550 288 314 462 329 2,943 
50 2. paik<scy cores out 1,554 285 318 445 372 2,974 
RN a'r a 2 5idtn alee REA tee a eas 1,539 269 313 439 375 2,935 
PR dbs bgictsevecnleceviesSnmcete 1,388 236 269 366 353 2,612 
eS a ogee ue 1,269 277 329 426 372 me 
WOE orca coessuenerovel Miser 971 264 259 363 261 2,118 
CONFECTIONERY AND COMPETITIVE CHOCOLATE PRODUCTS 
From Bureau of Census) 
(In thousands of dollars) 
COLO. - IDAHO - UTAH — WASH. - OREGON — — CALIFORNIA — 
Per Cent Change Per Cent Change Per Cent Change 
from same month Sales of Preceding Year Sales of Preceding Year 
Month Sales of Preceding Year from same month from same month 
EEE oon suideg ceacie “eax 593 —8 599 +15 2,156 +3 
SE ., sittin vi nekeueu woken 808 + 3 466 —24 2,929 + § 
ees ceeue eas Kaeser 980 —7 580 —l1 3,253 +15 
EE oo stro gee aad oat eee 901 — 3 453 —13 2,669 —7 
EE. -26t500 Rhett erekexeen 577 —9 397 —18 2,333 +6 
I ES, haces Swi ita Sg 490 +3 296 + 8 2,122 —2 
RE ee cat sa eceaeandacwies 589 + i 412 +17 2,504 + 5 





























@ Ordinary oils are no match for either of the two 
worst enemies of turbine lubrication — sludge and 


be 
rust. The ability to withstand those enemies is present 
im z L L only in oils custom-made for turbine lubrication. : 
ce 
SLUDGE RESISTANCE IN SHELL TURBO OIL— E 


to make turbine oil, Shell selects only crude m 
stocks which are naturally high in sludge © 


resistance (oxidation stability). Then after re 
special refining, Shell Turbo Oil is fortified ra 
with Shell-developed additives...to build up of 


even greater resistance. fe 





¥ 

RUST RESISTANCE IN SHELL TURBO OIL — x 
comes from another compound developed by ri 

0 ( ti Shell. It is this agent which gives Shell Turbo 
Oil its exceptional metal-wetting ability and e 

its tough, airtight film. 

The care in manufacturing Shell Turbo Oil pays off y 

for users. Case histories prove that. After years of . 

service, no deterioration of the oil, no sludge nor | 

rust anywhere in the oil system — that’s the kind of V 

performance this outstanding oil has delivered in . 

installations of all types. Isn’t that the kind of per- d 

formance you want? ‘i 

S 
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(Continued from Page 23) 

While 5 per cent of the builders polled in 
this area find materials and equipment in ade- 
quate supply, some difficulty is being experienced 
by the remainder in procurement of one or more 
of the metals, metal products, masonry materials, 
lumber and millwork items. 

Some lines of building materials, particularly 
metals and metal products and masonry items, 
seem to be continuing their upward price move- 
ment. Sixty-eight per cent of the builders re- 
sponding indicated one or more of the masonry 
items, metals and metal products, and to a lesser 
degree lumber and millwork, were at the peak 
price levels or continuing to go higher. 

Two years ago, when the last similar survey 
was made, builders generally reported that costs 
were being increased because of excessive time 
spent by them in shopping for and obtaining 
materials, and also because of irregular deliv- 
eries of materials. Seventy-seven per cent re- 
ported irregular deliveries were still a cost 
factor, and 15 per cent indicated that excessive 
time was being spent in shopping for materials. 
Ten per cent of the builders reported that over- 
time pay was a significant cost item in their 
current operations. 

Seventy-four per cent of the builders reported 
that at least 75 per cent of their current work 
was being done on a lump-sum contract basis 
as differentiated from a cost plus fixed fee basis 
so general during the immediate postwar years. 


Apparel 


Garment manufacturers are cautiously feel- 
ing their way along what might prove to be a 
bumpy but solid bottom to the lengthy decline 
of the past two years. 

Prolonged hand-to-mouth buying has grad- 
ually pruned inventories to a relatively safe 
size. The trade has pretty well rid its stocks of 
shoddy war-time “‘cats and dogs.” Profit mar- 
gins have been pruned considerably. Prices have 
been trimmed to attract buyers. 

At the Fall Market Week showings just staged 
at Los Angeles by the California Apparel Cre- 
ators, prices generally were down 10 to 30 per 
cent below last year’s figures. Buyers were pro- 
ceeding cautiously, buying small quantities. All 
were searching for new ideas, novelties that 
might stimulate retail buying. 

Meanwhile the trade keeps an eye on fabric 
costs, hopeful of further price breaks that will 
relieve the squeeze on manufacturers and dis- 
tributors alike. In wool goods, however, the out- 
took is dubious. Manufacturers for months held 
off purchases in hope of price concessions. U.S. 
wool purchases dropped 10 per cent and prices 
fell about the same amount. But American 
Woolen has just announced advances in several 
women’s coatings and is booked up solidly into 
September. Outlook is for higher woolen fab- 
tic prices, at a time when consumer demand may 
decline because of dwindling consumer income. 

Growth of the West's apparel industry, how- 
ever, is indicated by an All-Year Club survey 
indicating that out of the nearly half a billion 
dollars spent by tourists in southern California 
each year, some 12 per cent goes for apparel. 
Many vacationers, the Club says, plan to buy 
clothing here after they arrive, influenced by 
this area’s rising style prestige. 


Water Heaters 


Shipments of gas water heaters by California 
manufacturers in the first five months of the year 
decreased 32.5 per cent from the same period 
in 1948, according to the Pacific Gas Associa- 
tion. Dollar volume decreased 26.7 per cent. 
Shipments to Pacific Coast points declined 26.9 


per eent, as against 39.5 per cent to eastern 
States, 
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Foundation for Safety 


AW SUPER-DIAMOND 


FLOOR PLATE 4 
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AW SUPER-DIAMOND FLOOR PLATE 
A BETTER FOOTING FOR PRODUCT AND PLANT 


So easy to plan and build with—so safe and FREE 
inexpensive. Exclusive engineered design, with 


16 Page Catalog 
Super-Diamonds at 45° angles, gives grip- L-32. It’s pocked 
without-a-slip safety and makes plates easy to with useful informa- 


tion. Write now. 


match without waste. Use it for safe, strong, 
clean loading platforms, fire escapes, walk- 
ways, trench covers, running boards, ma- 
chine tool bases and other product and 
plant applications. 


AW SUPER-DIAMO 


FLOOR PLATES THAT GRIP 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA, 
A Product of ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Other Products: Permaciad, Stainless Clad Steel » AW Super Grip, 
Abrasive Floor Plate « Billets ¢ Plates * Sheets (alloy and special grades) 
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Time to re-live a memory? 


Somewhere in every man’s memory, half-hid 
by the veil of time, there’s a scene like this. 
If it wasn’t the thrill of catching your first 
fish, it might have been the day you first 
swam alone, or the day you first pulled the 
trigger of a shot gun, with somebody else 
shouldering the stock to absorb the kick. 
Exactly what it was doesn’t matter. It was 
an unforgettable moment in your life. 


Summertime makes those memories live 
again. A man wants to go back to those care- 
free, sunny days when a quick tug on the 


line, the old swimming hole, or a brand new 
fielder’s glove was the only thing that mat- 
tered. So, you take a vacation. And you 
realize again that those simple pleasures, 
with the workaday world behind you, are 
almost as good as ever. 


When you take your vacation this year 
remember that Ryerson stocks are again 
large and complete—and that service is im- 
mediate. Just tell the boys who pinch-hit 
for you while you’re away to call our nearest 
plant for every steel requirement. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. Los Angeles Plant: Box 3817, Terminal Annex, Phone: ANgelus 2-6141. 
San Francisco Plant: Box 188, Emeryville, Phones: Olympic 3-2933, ENterprise 10176. Other Plants: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 
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LOOK 


THE INDUSTRIALIZED WEST 


ING FORWARD FROM THE SIDE BACK BEHIND. .. Something has finally been 


done about lifting the lowly caboose from the depths of railroad architecture. Latest models of this useful 
hanger-on, now in process of construction at Southern Pacific's Los Angeles shops, come in a new package. 
No longer does the time-honored cupola identify these new cars. They now bulge amidships instead of on 
top, sporting a bay window on each side. A new fleet of 80 is now merrily rolling on West coast lines. 


Shortening the Field-to-Factory 
Gap: The Tuna Experience 


operating costs and steadily in- 

creasing capital investments in 
plant and equipment faces the multi- 
million dollar Pacific Coast tuna fish- 
ing industry and canning industry as 
it does so many others. With many cost 
factors irreducible, or at least beyond 
their control, and confronted by pos- 
sible consumer resistance to higher 
prices, tuna operators have sought 
methods to streamline their operations, 
by effecting savings through Ticientia. 


Tone problem of mounting 
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One answer may be the mother freeze- 
ships, or refrigerated fish receivers, now 
in operation by several companies. 
While all of the answers are not in, and 
segments of the industry are reserving 
judgment, the operation has progressed 
far beyond the stage of experiment, and 
the substantial investments that have 
been made deserve an appraisal. 

Freezeships are the fisherman’s an- 
swer to the long haul of his raw ma- 
terials from field to factory, a time con- 
suming journey that ties up expensive 


equipment in transit and narrows the 
base which supports non-productive 
overhead and transportation charges. 

To place the development in perspec- 
tive, so that it may be judged subjec- 
tively as well as objectively by observers 
in other areas of industrial activity, let 
us take a look at the historical back- 
ground: 

In the year 1903 the entire U. S. tuna 
pack amounted to 700 cases. Its value 
was negligible; as long as two years 
later some of these cans were still on 
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grocers’ shelves. It had been canned al- 
most in desperation by A. P. Halfhill 
in an effort to sustain his cannery dur- 
ing an inexplicable absence of sardines 
from southern California waters. In re- 
ality the fish was white meat albacore, 
a game fish considered at that time in- 
edible, and the name had been coined 
from a tin of Italian Tunny which Half- 
hill had picked up on his travels. 


In the year 1948 the tuna pack in 
southern California — where 90% of 
domestic tuna are processed—amounted 
to almost 6,000,000 cases with a value 
exceeding $60,000,000, the record year 
to date. 


Story of Merchandising 


In the short 45 years between those 
dates is a story of merchandising, me- 
chanization, technological advance, and 


® illustration 1: Frozen fish storage capacity aboard the Saipan is 1200 tons of tuna. 
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industrial development of great inten- 
sity. During the early years it was a 
shore fishery, the boats depended on 
sails for propulsion, and they were sel- 
dom out of sight of land. They were 
what their name implies, fishing boats. 


Then came the march of mechanical 
a. By 1913 public acceptance had 
won for the “chicken of the sea,” 
and the pack was 115,000 cases. Gaso- 
line power was added to the boats, they 
became larger, and their fishing range 
was extended. In 1915 came a revolu- 
tionary development. A Yugoslavian 
immigrant by the name of Martin Bog- 
danovich, founder of the mammoth 
French Sardine Co., took some cakes of 
ice aboard his tiny fishing boat when 
he went for tuna. The concept of staying 
out for a full catch, preserving the fish 
fresh, not in salt, for later canning, 
was under way. 


Parade of Progress 


There followed inevitable progres- 
sion, bigger boats, larger catches, close- 
in grounds fished out, the fishing area 
constantly extended as demand for the 
product grew and more canneries and 
boats were built . . . mechanical refrig- 
eration, brine freezing, radar, echo 
depth sounding, ship-to-shore com- 
munication, fish scouting with sea- 
planes, and finally helicopters. 

Today there are huge clippers like 
the 165-foot Scarlet Queen, world’s 
largest, or the 136-foot Santa Helena, 
one of the biggest purse seiners afloat. 
This mahogany trimmed giant cost 
$560,000, uses a tuna net that cost $50,- 
000, weighs 30 tons, is 3,600 feet long 
and 300 feet deep. She can cruise 10,- 
000 miles and she can carry in her 
streamlined hull 360 tons of tuna. 

Is that a fishing vessel? Actually it 
is a refrigerated fish carrier with equip- 
ment and facilities for catching fish. For 
her original mission of hunting and 
catching tuna, the Santa Helena could 
have served satisfactorily if she were 
about half her present size, and elimina- 
tion of much of the refrigeration and 
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storage equipment would have reduced 
her construction cost to perhaps a third. 
The idea behind receiving ships, of 
course, is to make these present expen- 
sive vessels more productive per trip, 
and to reduce the size of cost of future 
constructions. For each 360 tons of 
tuna brought to the cannery—assuming 
a full catch each trip—the Santa Helena 
must make a oS trip of 6,000 miles 
to the grounds off Peru and Ecuador 
which are today’s most active area. Even 
with her long range she is not able 
effectively to fish the undeveloped 
areas of the South Pacific, where ex- 
rts believe are the most productive 
sheries ever known. : 


Not a New Idea 

Use of motherships in fisheries is 
not new. Norwegians, Japanese and 
others have operated factory ships fed 
by fleets of killer boats in the Arctic 
and Antarctic whale fisheries for many 
years. It was the use of factory ships 
that enabled the Japanese to extend crab 
canning from their home islands prog- 
ressively to Kamchatka and Siberian 
waters, across the Bering Sea and final- 
ly into Bristol Bay, center of Alaskan 
red salmon canning. 


Past History 


During World War I attempts were 
made to load sailing hulks with cargoes 
of tuna and ice in Mexican waters and 
tow them to the California coast for 
canning. There is little record of these 
enterprises, other than the fact of their 
existence and early abandonment. In the 
early ’30's a vessel named the “Molokai” 
was fitted out in San Diego and sent 
south as a receiver, but funds were short 
and instead of up-to-date refrigeration 
equipment a lot of junk was installed, 
so that the vessel did not function as it 
paula, and the venture was unsuccess- 

ul. 

In 1945, just as the war was ending, 
the War Foods Administration author- 
ized the Defense Plants Corporation to 
secure and convert a cargo vessel to act 
as a refrigeration and processing ship 
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for king crab and bottom fish in north- 
ern waters in the summer, alternating 
as a mother freezeship in the southern 
tuna fishery during the rest of the year. 
After a stormy voyage through the reefs 
and shoals of governmental sponsor- 
ship, the vessel was converted and leased 
together with a number of fishing boats, 
to the Pacific Exploration Co., under 
the direction of Nick Bez, Seattle packer 
and chairman of the board of Colum- 
bia River Packers’ Association. 


By the time she was ready, market 
conditions did not warrant a northern 
trip, but with tuna on the up, a trip 
south was desirable. Christened the 
S. S. Pacific Explorer (ex-Mormacrey, 
a World War I 410-foot well-decker), 
the ship sailed on January 4, 1947, from 
Astoria, Oregon, and returned on July 
23 with 2,250 tons of frozen tuna. Al- 
though far from ideal for the job, partly 
because much of her equipment in- 
tended for processing king crab and 


® Illustration 2: Looking into forward starboard fish freezing tank from weather deck. 



















had been canned al- 


grocers’ shelves. It 
most in desperation by A. P. Halfhill 
in an effort to sustain his cannery dur- 
ing an inexplicable absence of sardines 
from southern California waters. In re- 
ality the fish was white meat albacore, 
a game fish considered at that time in- 
edible, and the name had been coined 
from atin of Italian Tunny which Half- 
hill had picked up on his travels 
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In the year 1948 the tuna pack in 
southern California where 90% of 
domestic tuna are processed—amounted 
to almost 6,000,000 cases with a value 
exceeding $60,000,000, the record year 
to date. 


Story of Merchandising 


In the short 45 years between those 
dates is a story of merchandising, me- 
chanization, technological advance, and 


® Illustration 1: Frozen fish storage capacity aboard the Saipan is 1200 tons of tuna. 
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industrial development of great inten- 
sity. During the early years it was a 
shore fishery, the boats depended on 
sails for propulsion, and they were sel- 
dom out of sight of land. They were 
what their name implies, fishing boats. 


Then came the march of mechanical 
progress. By 1913 public acceptance had 
been won for the ‘‘chicken of the sea,” 
and the pack was 115,000 cases. Gaso- 
line power was added to the boats, they 
became larger, and their fishing range 
was extended. In 1915 came a revolu- 
tionary development. A Yugoslavian 
immigrant by the name of Martin Bog- 
danovich, founder of the mammoth 
French Sardine Co., took some cakes of 
ice aboard his tiny fishing boat when 
he went for tuna. The concept of staying 
out for a full catch, preserving the fish 
fresh, not in salt, for later canning, 
was under way. 


Parade of Progress 

There followed inevitable progres- 
sion, bigger boats, larger catches, close- 
in grounds fished out, the fishing area 
constantly extended as demand for the 
product grew and more canneries and 
boats were built . . . mechanical refrig- 
eration, brine freezing, radar, echo 
depth sounding, ship-to-shore com- 
munication, fish scouting with  sea- 
planes, and finally helicopters. 

Today there are huge clippers like 
the 165-foot Scarlet Queen, world’s 
largest, or the 136-foot Santa Helena, 
one of the biggest purse seiners afloat. 
This mahogany trimmed giant cost 
$560,000, uses a tuna net that cost $50,- 
000, weighs 30 tons, is 3,600 feet long 
and 300 feet deep. She can cruise 10,- 
000 miles and she can carry in her 
streamlined hull 360 tons of tuna. 


Is that a fishing vessel? Actually it 
is a refrigerated fish carrier with equip- 
ment and facilities for catching fish. For 
her original mission of hunting and 
catching tuna, the Santa Helena could 
have served satisfactorily if she were 
about half her present size, and elimina- 
tion of much of the refrigeration and 
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storage equipment would have reduced 


her construction cost to perhaps a thir 1 
The idea behind receiving ships, ot 
course, 18 to make these present expen 
sive vessels more productive per trip, 
and to reduce the size of cost of futur 
For each 360 tons 
tuna brought to the cannery—assuming 
i full catch each trip—the Santa Helena 
must make a round trip of 6,000 miles 
to the grounds off Peru and Ecuador 


which are today's most active area. Even 


constructions of 


with her long range she is not able 
effectively to fish the undeveloped 
areas of the South Pacific, where ex- 


perts believe are the most productive 
fisheries ever known. 


Not a New Idea 

Use of motherships in fisheries 1s 
not new. Norwegians, Japanese and 
thers have operated factory ships fed 
by fleets of killer boats in the Arctic 
and Antarctic whale fisheries for many 
years. It was the use of factory ships 
that enabled the Japanese to extend crab 
canning from their home islands prog- 
ressively to Kamchatka and Siberian 
waters, across the Bering Sea and final- 
ly into Bristol Bay, center of Alaskan 
red salmon canning. 


Past History 

During World War I attempts were 
made to load sailing hulks with cargoes 
of tuna and ice in Mexican waters and 
tow them to the California coast for 
canning. There is little record of these 
enterprises, other than the fact of their 
existence and early abandonment. In the 
early ‘30's a vessel named the “Molokai” 
was fitted out in San Diego and sent 
south as a receiver, but funds were short 
and instead of up-to-date refrigeration 
equipment a lot of junk was installed, 
so that the vessel did not function as it 
Should, and the venture was unsuccess- 
ful 

In 1945, just as the war was ending. 
the War Foods Administration author- 
ized the Defense Plants Corporation to 
secure and convert a cargo vessel to act 
as a refrigeration and processing ship 
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as a mother freezeship in the southern 
tuna fishery during the rest of the year. 
After a stormy voyage through the reefs 
and shoals of gov ernmental 
ship, the vessel was converted and leased 
together with a number of fishing boats, 

the Pacific Exploration Co., under 
the direction of Nick Bez, Seattle packer 
and chairman of the board of Colum- 
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® Illustration 2: 


By the time she was ready, marke 
conditions did not warrant a northern 
trip, but with a on the up, a trip 
south was desirable. Christened the 
S. §. Pacifte E (ex-Mormac 
a World War I 410-foot well-decker ), 
the ship sailed on January 4, 1947, from 
Astoria, Oregon, and returned on July 
23 with 2,250 tons of frozen tuna. Al- 
though far from ideal for the job, partly 
because much of her equipment in 
tended for processing king crab and 








Looking into forward starboard fish freezing tank from weather deck. 
































































































































® A two-pole tuna being swung inboard in southern waters. The men in background 
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have just flipped one into the gangway and are poised to return their jig for another. 


bottom fish rendered her less efficient 
for tuna and partly because she was 
frankly experimental, the Pacific Ex- 
plorer developed a great deal of in- 
formation which has been of great as- 
sistance to others entering this phase 
of tuna fishing. This information is 
available in bulletins of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Dept. of 
the Interior. 

Developments which have followed 
include the Spicewood, a converted AN 
net tender, originally operated from 
Los Angeles Harbor by Van Camp Sea- 
food Co., Inc. She is now stationed per- 
manently in Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, 
servicing a small cannery there. Another 
mother freezeship is the Oceanic V 
which, together with three fishing 
boats, has cost Oceanic Foods Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., more than $1,000,000. Lo- 
cated 1,000 miles closer to the South 
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American fishing grounds (2,000 miles 
round trip), the Houston operation is 
being watched closely by Pacific Coast 
canners, especially since Houston is 
also 1,000 miles closer to the eastern 
markets where 80% of the tuna are 
sold. 

Still another refrigerated receiver, the 
Reina del Mar, burned to the water ear- 
lier this year while on the fishing 
grounds. 


Most Important 


Most important of the mothership 
operations, however, is that carried on 
by Columbia River Packers’ Association, 
with headquarters in Astoria, Oregon. 
The Association has in operation two 
motherships on a shuttle basis, the at- 
tempt being to have one always on the 
fishing grounds to receive fish and serv- 
ice the fishing boats. 
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Named Tinian and Saipan, the ves- 
sels are converted LST’s ideal for the 
purpose. These combat tank carriers are 
simply large oblong boxes, 328 feet 
long, with maximum space available for 
cargo, and with powerful engines. The 
pair were purchased from the War As- 
sets Administration for $150,000, and 
the conversion work by Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co., Portland, cost $300.,- 
000 for each. 


Saipan has a capacity of 1,200 tons 
of tuna, Tinian 1,000. Both operated 
during the full 1948 season and their 
deliveries kept the Association’s Astoria 
cannery humming throughout the year. 
They were able to make 7 round trips 
during the season with fish that had 
a cannery-delivered value of well over 
$2,000,000. Both vessels are in service 
again this year, the only change being 
that Saipan has been changed to Hon- 
duran registry in the interests of bet- 
ter Latin America relations. 


Freezing Method 


Both ships are equipped with brine 
freezing tanks and dry storage rooms 
for holding the fish after they have been 
frozen. Storage rooms are fitted with 
bins to divide up the space and make 
handling, loading and unloading easier. 

Tuna are taken from the fishing boats 
to the freezeships in fish boxes, hoisted 
aboard by the ship’s boom and winch 
system. If the boat has been fishing 
close-by, the fish may be fresh; more 
frequently they have been at least partly 
frozen during the relatively short time 
the boat has been away from the mother 
ship making its catch. 

Method of freezing on the mother 
ships, as well as on most modern tuna 
clippers and seiners, is the three-phase 
brine-freezing process. For this, large 
steel tanks or wells are used, fitted with 
circulating valve mechanisms and re- 
frigerating coils. Fish are dumped di- 
rectly from collapsible fish boxes into 
the tanks. 


Operation Afloat 


When a tank is loaded, it is filled 
with chilled sea brine which performs 
the first phase of the freezing process, 
drawing out most of the heat from the 
bodies of the tuna. This water is then 
drained off and the tank is filled again, 
this time with a strong sodium chloride 
brine which brings the temperature to 
15 to 20 deg. F. This solution is drawn 
off, and a third filling is made, drawing 
the temperature of the fish down to 
0-10 deg. F., in which range the fish 
are maintained during the balance of 
the storage. 

After the final brine has been drawn, 
the fish are taken by belt conveyor to 
storage rooms where they are stacked 
much like cordwood for the trip home. 













Sornetimes a glaze is put on the stacks 
at various stages of building in order 
to assist stowage. This is done by play- 
ing over the frozen fish a stream of 
water from an ordinary garden hose. 

Upon arrival at the cannery, the solid 
frozen tuna are taken from the storage 
rooms in big steel-mesh baskets and 
placed in thawing tanks. Water circulat- 
ing through the tanks gradually thaws 
out the tuna. They are then moved by 
conveyor to the butchering line where 
they are cut up, and then taken to the 
cooking ovens, and so on through the 
balance of the canning process. 


International Complications 


CRPA’s two ships are manned by 
crews of 28 men each. Both ships are 
equipped with large food storage refrig- 
erators and freezers which not only pro- 
vide the crews with excellent fare—a 
tradition with fishermen — but are a 
source of replenishment for fishing 
boats which base on the motherships. 

Attempts to service fishing boats with 
food, fuel, and other supplies from the 
motherships has not been entirely suc- 
cessful. This is due primarily to the 
relationships that exist with the Central 
and South American countries in whose 
waters some of the operations must be 
carried on. These countries impose high 
licensing and impost fees, taxes, and 
other levies. In addition, they exert pres- 
sure for supplies to be purchased in 
their ports. 


A Trend is Shaping 


Some authorities have pointed out 
the desirability of so designing the 
mothership operation that it and its 
feeder boats will function as independ- 
ent units, without contact with the for- 
eign countres. No doubt there is a trend 
in this direction, and very possibly as 
the fishery is extended this will take 
place. 

The principal reason for operating in 
territorial waters now is to secure bait 
for the bait-type pole fishermen. No 
sources of bait are known in the open 
ocean, although large concentrations of 
ocean anchovies are reported off the 
coast of Peru, just south of the present 
range. Purse seiners are not shackled by 
this dependence on bait and so are ideal 
for the receiver service. However, for 
sustained fishing both types seem to be 
required since the vagaries of the fish 
preclude both from being effective all 
the time. 

During 1948, the season was re- 
markably successful for craft which 
worked with the motherships. Able to 
clear their holds of fish as soon as any 
considerable quantity was on board, and 
to refuel and take on supplies, at least 
to some extent, without losing much 
time from actual fishing, they made 
splendid returns. 
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© Skip jack or yellow fin tuna coming aboard a purse seiner, having become enmeshed 
in seine. It is hunting boats like this that the motherships are designed to service. 


When these savings and increased 
profits will be passed along the line in 
the form of reduced prices of fish to 
the canneries is, of course, a question. 
It is still too early to tell, but undoubt- 
edly a declining price structure will 
help in this direction. During the 1948 
season there were cannery refusals to 
take fish at some price levels, with some 
talk of vessels going to the East coast 
to sell their catches. Nothing came of 
this, however, but the trend to lower 
pricing is apparent. 

Interesting sidelight on the freeze- 


“ships is the Association's estimate that 


the new labor payroll created by this 
activity amounted during the 1948 sea- 
son to $500,000, of direct benefit to the 
region around Astoria. 

At this point no absolute conclusion 
can be reached regarding the over-all 


effect or course of development of moth- 
er freezeships. While they have worked 
out well for the Columbia River can- 
nery, southern California canners point 
out that Astoria is 1,000 miles farther 
from the fishing grounds than they are. 
The industry is playing its cards close 
to the vest and watching what happens 
in Oregon, in Texas, and elsewhere. 
One difficulty is resistance of the 
fishermen themselves. Despite the bene- 
ficial effect on their bankrolls, they are 
not heartily in favor—it keeps them 
away from home too long. An intense- 
ly home-loving people, with a great 
sense of family solidarity, they look for- 
ward to coming home after each two 
weeks’ to two months’ trip with a relish 
that is just slightly greater than their 
anticipation of a good catch. 


. 
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Population Growth Paces Industry 
In 10-Year Race for Golden West 


SIGNIFICANT story of the 
A brvssening of the West’s econ- 

omy in the last decade is told in 
the two charts reproduced on these two 
pages, even though they only reveal 
what has happened in the three Coast 
states. 


This survey prepared by the Federal 
Security Agency shows that total em- 
ployment has increased 65 per cent from 
April 1940 to June 1949, and manufac- 
turing employment 59 per cent. 


While there was considerable unem- 
ployment during the winter months, a 
larger proportion of it was absorbed in 
the spring than elsewhere in the coun- 
try. This is due to the fact that the 
Coast’s economy is more closely geared 
to agriculture and lumber, while the 
nation as a whole felt the effects of 
manufacturing layoffs to a greater 
extent. 


Manufacturing employment on the 
Coast actually was greater in May 1949 
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than the same month last year, 1,044,- 
200 as against 1,010,900, a gain of 
16,000. 


In the nine years covered by these 
statistics, the entire base of business 
activity has widened to a point where it 
seems safe to forecast that the seasonal 
unemployment problem is due more to 
lack of time for the area to catch up 
to its opportunities, than to an un- 
usable surplus of manpower. 


The Immediate Picture 


The Federal Security Agency, of which 
Faye S. Hunter is director for the Coast, 
looks at the immediate situation with 
considerable caution. The Agency's 
statement is as follows: 

“From December through February 
the Coast states accounted for from 18 
to 19.5 per cent of the nation’s total of 
Insured Unemployment. Since March 1 
this ratio has dropped steadily to 13.3 
per cent in last May. This was, I believe, 
due to continued cut-backs in produc- 
tion over the country while our industry 
being more closely geared to agriculture 
has shown a seasonal recovery of a part 
of the losses of last fall. 


“This is not to imply that we have 
regained, or that we will regain in the 
immediate future, the high employment 
levels of last year. Again, we must, with 
our increasing population, have constant 
gains in employment or have an increas- 
ing unemployment problem. It appears 
likely that we will continue through the 
year with at least 100,000 more unem- 
ployed than for like period of last year. 

“We must develop more jobs to re- 
duce this number and avoid further 
increases. To create new jobs we must 
have new industry—new industry that 
requires labor. New industry means 
new demands for power. 

“A period of recession, however 
slight, is a difficult time in which to 
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interest capital in new business, making 
our problem more serious.” 

In comment on this statement, it may 
be said that people move West faster 
than business establishments, but the 
records show that the latter are not lag- 
ging, and that plans for setting up 
operations in the West are built on the 
long range picture rather than immedi- 
ate conditions. 


Comparisons by Industries 


In the breakdown of figures may be 
found some interesting comparisons. 

For example, the lumber industry, re- 
garded by some observers as falling 
behind, shows an employment of 171,- 
500 in June 1949, as against 120,800 in 
April of 1940. 

Aircraft, which was responsible for 
only 46,100 jobs in 1940, had 123,000 
men and women busy in June of this 
year. The bulk of aircraft production 
today is for military purposes, but its 
effect on the economy of the West, in 
developing labor skills, technical ad- 
vances and management know-how, is 
of prime importance, even assuming 
that the progress of civil aircraft use 
is slow. 


Construction and trade have auto- 
matically gained in order to keep up 
with regional needs. Even shipbuilding, 
supposedly the lame duck of industry 
in the postwar period, which fell about 
half in the last year, is still 50 per cent 
above its prewar status. 

Here is the statistical picture in de- 
tail, for the three Coast states: 

(Figures in thousands) 


April May June 
1940 1948 1949 


Labor force 4,167.7 5,880.3 6,044.7 
Total employ- 
ment 3,572.3 5,478.0 5,571.6 
Agricultural 


employment 423.8 592.0 690.0 


Non agricul. 3,148.5 4,886.0 4,881.5 
Manufacturing 622.2 1,010.9 1,044.2 

Seasonal food 
processing 75.2 62.2 70.5 

Logging and 
lumbering 120.8 165.5 171.5 
Aircraft 46.1 93.4 123.5 
Shipbuilding 6.4 16.3 9.6 
Non-mfg. 2,526.3 3,777.6 3,738.3 
Construction 165.4 346.2 320.6 
Trade 827.9 1,248.5 1,219.6 
Unemployment 595.4 389.8 473.2 

What the Census Says 


Recent reports by the Bureau of the 
Census, which cover 1947 as the latest 
year for which figures have been obtain- 
able, show that California rose from 
eighth place to seventh in manufac- 
turing rank in the country. These figures 
are on the basis of value added by manu- 
facture, 


These Census Bureau figures also 
show that California now has over three 


factories for every two operating in 
1939, and in total number of plants 
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ranks second only to New York. In the 
1939-1947 period the state passed both 
Pennsylvania and Illinois in number of 
manufacturing plants. Average size of 
California plants is smaller, however. 
The Census Bureau shows the California 
average as 30.0 workers per plant, com- 
pared with 49.5 for the entire country. 

Manufacturing employment in the 
Coast states had the greatest gain in 
California, increasing from 414,000 in 
April 1940 to 733,000 in June 1949. 
Logging and lumbering employment 
went up from 23,000 to 42,000, aircraft 
from 40,000 to 98,000, while seasonal 
food processing fell off sharply, from 
63,000 in 1940 to 39,000 in June 1949. 

Washington’s manufacturing total 
rose from 118,200 in April 1940 to 
175,900 in June this year, while Ore- 
gon’s record swelled from 414,000 to 
733,000. As a result of the movement of 
the center of lumber production south- 
ward into Oregon, Washington’s em- 


ployment in logging and lumbering de- 
creased slightly, while Oregon’s ad- 
vanced from 43,700 to 76,500. 

Influence of the aircraft industry on 
the Northwest picture is indicated by 
a raise in employment in that industry 
in Washington from 6,100 to 25,500. 
Both states gained considerably in sea- 
sonal food processing, Oregon going 
up from 9,700 to 17,300, and Washing- 
ton from 2,500 to 10,300. 

The greatest net increase in the num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments 
occurred in the nonelectrical machinery 
group with 890 more plants and in fab- 
ricated metal products with 839 more 
than in 1939. Other big increases were 
recorded in the number of plants pro- 
ducing lumber and lumber products, ap- 
parel, and stone, clay, and glass pro- 
ducts. Together these five groups ac- 
counted for 60 per cent of California's 
increase of 6,087 manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 
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New Major Development: 
Continuous Color Patterns 
In Decorative Clay Tile 


® One of the beautiful Ceremetal store fronts on the Bartow Building, Long Beach. 


Ts story of ‘‘Ceremetal’’ begins 
17 years ago in Talavera, Spain, 
where Richard Harlan, young 
sculptor and artist, was studying and 
researching pottery ware of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, along with directing 
Spanish motion pictures. 


In the course of his work at a local 
factory, Harlan noticed a certain dis- 
similarity in the tile with which they 
were then working and some of the 
color work that had been done in the 
past. He suspected that crude and un- 
successful attempts had been made in 
the 14th century to apply color upon 
color before firing. 


In Old Spain 

In a modern laboratory at Barcelona, 
Harlan analyzed the ancient tile under 
a microscope. His investigations and ex- 
periments led him to believe that color 
upon color could be applied commer- 
cially before firing if the glazes were 
scientifically controlled in their com- 
position. 
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Harlan began work on the principle 
and after 16 years of almost continuous 
research, he finally found a secret and 
radically different approach to the basic 
way of compounding glazes. Glazes of 
entirely different natures, it developed, 
could be obtained which, in firing, re- 
tained their individual characteristics of 
color and glaze and could therefore be 
relied upon to remain separate and in- 
dividual after firing. 


Back to California 


Last year Harlan brought his new 
process, the only major development in 
decorative clay tile in the past quarter 
of a century, to the Pacific Tile and Por- 
celain Company. There, in conjunction 
with Richard F. Bailey, president, 
Walter Gardner, executive vice-presi- 
dent and chief ceramic engineer, and 
Victor Haveman, chief designer, it was 
developed commercially and put on the 
market under the name ‘Ceremetal.”’ 


This new tile allows, for the first 
time, use of color upon color in tile 


RICHARD HARLAN, BIOGRAPHY 


Born in Lima, Peru, where his father was 
an attache at the American Embassy. At the 
age of three was taken to Havana, and re- 
ceived part of his education at the La Salle 
School in that city. 

At 20 he studied sculptoring under such 
famous artists as Gutzon Barthelmess, who 
interested him in the movies, so much so that 
Barthelmess got him a job as first assistant 
director of ‘‘The Bright Shawl.’ Since then has 
been connected with motion picture industry. 

From 1919 to 1923 he was first assistant 
director; 1924 to 1926, producer-director; 
1927, gag-man and assistant; 1928 and 1929, 
first assistant director; 1930, directed ‘‘Friend- 
ship,’’ ‘“‘Man Who Came Back,’’ ‘‘The Vali- 
ant,’’ and ‘‘East Lynne’’ in Spanish for Foj 
and ‘‘East of Borneo’ in Spanish for Uni- 
versal, 

Continued on from 1930 to 1938 as tech- 
nical director, first assistant director and 
literary collaborator on a number of pictures. 
Directing Spanish es for Dario Produc- 
tions, releasing through Paramount. Cur- 
rently working with Pacific Tile & Porcelain. 


in the same manner as an artist mixes 
his paints on a palette to achieve un- 
usual and specific color combinations. 


Its first application is the exterior on 
the Delmar Hotel building block at 
Ocean and American Avenues in Long 
Beach. 


The difference between it and or- 
dinary decorative tile is that Ceremetal 
allows colors over and under each other, 
permitting continuous color patterns in 
the use of decorative glaze. When they 
cross, the colors blend, forming addi- 
tional tones and color values. 


Unit Patterns 


Ceremetal is also different because the 
patterns and glazed composition are one 
unit rather than individual pieces set 
side by side. It is possible with Cere- 
metal to blend color on color carrying 
through the entire design for over-all 
effect. And finally, it is less expensive 
than ordinary decorative tile. 
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FIVE BASIC DESIGN 
ELEMENTS 


In conjunction with Ceremetal, the 
new method of glaze decoration on tile, 
Pacific Tile & Porcelain Company have 
developed a few basic but highly ver- 
satile elementary design components. 
They are: 

1, Lines running diagonally across the 
tile face, providing the formation of 

a straight band of any length or a 

zig-zag or any type of combination 

of these two; 


2, Diagonal shading across a full tile, 
covering only half of the tile face, 
by which the band can be increased 
in width; 

3, Two diagonals that cross each other, 


forming an overlap of differently 
colored bands; 


4, An arc, which can form a great 
number of combinations of a flow- 
ing ribbon; 


5, A straight line continuation of the 
arc on a tangent to it, which fur- 
ther increases the design possibilities 
of lines and curves. 


With these five basic design compo- 
nents, plus the addition of a few purely 
ornamental pieces (such as sunbursts, 
stars, shields or flights of artistic fancy), 
unique design combinations can result 
with pleasing effect. Colors may be 
intermixed as desired, to provide bal- 
ance and harmony. 


Thirteen panels and thirteen bulk- 
heads of the Bartow Building were 
constructed without repeating a single 
design of Ceremetal. 


The basic reason for being able to 
manufacture this type of clay tile is be- 
cause of Harlan’s discovery, which 
makes complete glaze control possible 
to the manufacturer and permits the ap- 
plication of scientific color control. In 
other words, the manufacturer of deco- 
rative tile now knows what he is going 
to get when he fires it. 


Glaze Control 


This is called glaze control, which 
means applying glazes in such a way 
that the final result after firing can be 
predetermined scientifically before ap- 
plication. 


Heretofore, if a yellow were put on 
top of a green, for example, and then 
fired, it never would be known what 
color would come out. Now when yel- 
low is put on top of another color, it 
is certain that a definite pattern will 
form with the yellow color and the 
complementary blending of the two 
within a limited space. With Cere- 
metal glazed tile, it is possible to do just 
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© With Ceremetal, design can be carried out in many colors with artistic expression. 


what an artist does (sketching the de- 
sign), then fire the tile. When it 
emerges from the kiln, the design re- 
mains the same. Colors and patterns will 
not run. 


Production Control 


Ceremetal can be made cheaper than 
many decorative tiles because colors are 
not applied separately before firing. In 
ordinary decorative tiling, when each 
color is applied individually, it involves 
spraying, flotation and lining by hand, 
a different operation for each color, fol- 
lowed by individual firing for each 
color. 


With Ceremetal the color pattern is 
scientifically applied in one operation 
and then fired all at once. For example, 
in applying four colors, Ceremetal de- 
signs are sketched and glazed scien- 
tifically, then fired in one final opera- 
tion. It is possible to put all the colors 
on the tile in one operation because the 
colors or glazes themselves have been 
compounded according to this secret 


process, for which patents have been 
sought. 


In the manufacture of ordinary de- 
corative tile there is generally a 40 
per cent loss due to running of colors, 
etc. In Ceremetal, the tile is reported 
to come out with about a three per cent 
loss. 


Costs No More 


By this process the architect or the 
decorator can design his own tile and 
depend upon his sketches remaining the 
same as when submitted without run- 
ning or smearing. It costs no more and 
is no more difficult to control the glazes. 


The Ceremetal process’ does not in 
any way change the mechanics of the 
usual procedure of producing tile. It 
can be put into operation in any factory 
within a matter of hours because it de- 
pends only upon making the adequate 
glazes and using them in the usual way. 


In the Long Beach installation 974 
square feet of Ceremetal tile was used 
at a cost (minus installation) of $1,948. 
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NE hundred and thirty-three 
West Coast industrial engineers 
and production supervisors par- 
ticipated in the University of Cali- 
fornia’s First Motion and Time Study 
Institute on May 21 in Berkeley. These 
Institutes have been initiated as a ser- 
vice to local industrial engineers by 
way of presenting recent and useful 
developments in the field of Motion 
and Time Study. 


The topic of the first Institute was 
Time Study Rating. Probably the most 
difficult problem faced by time study 
engineers is determining the workers’ 
speed and pace. In general, this prob- 
lem is handled less scientifically than 
is any other phase of time study. 

“Rating” is the process of evaluating 
the observed operator's pace in relation 
to some standard. Since judgment is 
thereby required of the time study en- 
gineer when determining the rating to 
be applied, it is small wonder that 
this particular phase of time study re- 
ceives the bulk of the criticism leveled 
at time study in general. 


In order best to present the problem 
of rating, the program of the session 
was conducted in the following manner: 


1. A description of the place that 
Time Study occupies within the struc- 
ture of Industrial Engineering was pre- 
sented under the heading of ‘What 
is Industrial Engineering?” A film was 
shown wherein the various functions 
that comprise Industrial Engineering 
were described. 

2. The need for time study in in- 
dustry was discussed. Work measure- 
ment is essential to personnel planning, 
work scheduling and arriving at the 
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Time and Motion Study Service 
Set Up for Coast Industries 


By D. G. MALCOLM 


Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
University of California, 
Institute Chairman 


standards of performance required for 
a ‘Fair Day's Pay.” 

3. Performance Rating—its place in 
a Time Study. The fact that one human 
must observe and judge whether an- 
other human being is performing in a 
fair average fashion and how difficult 
this is to do was demonstrated to the 
participants. The audience rated twelve 
operations either normal, 30 per cent be- 
low normal or 30 per cent above normal 
after having been familiarized previ- 
ously with these rates of performance. 
The audience was only 92 per cent ac- 
curate in estimating these 30 per cent 
increments in effort rates. This indi- 
cates a definite need for much more 
training in the art of rating if an ac- 
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curacy level of +5 per cent is to be 
achieved in the setting of standard 
times. 

4. The afternoon work session was 
devoted to the showing of Ralph 
Barnes’ Work Measurement Project 
Films. These films set a rational basis 
for judging the speed or pace of a 
worker and permit the audience to ac- 
quire skill in estimating differences in 
work rates. 

Walking at a rate of 3mph was as- 
sumed to be a normal rate of energy 
expenditure for the task of walking. 
The audience was shown motion pic- 
tures of a man walking at several faster 
and slower rates of speed and asked to 
give their percentage ratings to each 
such film sequence. 

Since the true rate of speed was 
known in each case, the true or actual 
rating could be calculated. The audience 
was then given this true rating, thus al- 
lowing each participant to see the na- 
ture of his deviation, and make the 
necessary correction in his judgment 
for success in the next film. Then a 
series of motion pictures of a man deal- 
ing a deck of cards into four piles at 
different rates of speed was shown. The 
audience was asked to rate each se- 
quence in terms of 100 per cent (this 
being given as the rate required to deal 
the deck in .5 minutes). 

These films represent a means by 
which a Time Study man can be taught 
to recognize and evaluate, percentage- 
wise, different rates of performance. 

5. Development of Time Study the- 
ory depends to a great extent on the 
testing of hypotheses offered. It is the 
plan of these Institutes to organize 4 
part of each session so that the attend- 
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ing group will participate in an investi- 
gation of some topic both interesting 
and worthwhile to all attending. 


ings, should they indeed be significant. 

At any rate, these results tend to dis- 
count the common statement that work- 
ers in Eastern factories work faster 


than do their Western counterparts. 
7. Results of the sessions were dis- 
cussed. Typical errors were pointed out. 


The hypothesis tested in this session 
was: “Are untrained time study men 
able to rate with greater consistency in 
a given period of time if the training 
film gives them known percentage val- 
ues on both sides of 100 per cent than 
if the training film depicts the 100 per 
cent point only?’’ The latter is the cus- 
tomary approach. 

To test this hypothesis, the audience 
was divided into two equal groups dur- 
ing the showing of first work measure- 
ment films. One group was given ac- 
tual percentage values of two film se- 
quences, one above and one below 100 
per cent; the other group was shown 
only 100 per cent value. The correlation 
coefficient was used as a measure of 
consistency and while the results were 
not statistically significant, there ap- 
peared to be a strong tendency for the 
first group to rate more consistently 
than the second. This is further 
strengthened by the fact that the range 
of systematic errors found in the first 
group was 29.3 per cent as compared 
to 48.9 per cent in the second group, 
indicating that the extra values given 
the first group definitely contributed to 
their greater accuracy. Therefore, it is 
suggested that training films include 
bench mark values on both sides of 100 
per cent as a possible means of inculca- 
ting greater consistency and accuracy 
in the trainee time study engineer. 

6. The last two films of the Work 
Measurement Project were shown where- 
in the audience rated film sequences of 
various typical factory jobs. Average of 
ratings for these same sequences made 
by several hundred time study men 
throughout the country was then given 
the audience for the purpose of their 
comparison. Results of the audience's 
ratings were averaged and were used 
to compare the level of work of the 
different companies involved. 

Average of the entire audience for the 
last film was computed and this figure 
can be compared with the average rat- 
ing as given in the Middle West and in 
the East. If these results can be taken 
as significant, the West Coast seems to 
tate the same operations between 2-3 
per cent lower than do the Middle 
Western and Eastern sections of the 
country. 

There was no way to test these dif- 
ferences for statistical significance since 
the standard deviations of the Middle 
West and Eastern groups were not 
known. Perhaps, though, the excellent 
year-around climate or the rugged in- 
dividualism of the Pacific Coast region 
could well account for the lower rat- 
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(Continued on next page) 


Table I is a resume of systematic errors by groups for the four Work Measure- 
ment Films. A positive systematic error indicates that the participant or group 
rated the sequences in a given film too by the average amount shown. A negative 
systematic error indicates an average negative bias. 


TABLE I 





Average Systematic Errors 
Group Film #510 | Film #520 Film 530* | Film 540* 
Walking Card Dealing Misc. Factory Operation 
Experienced in | Yes 15.0 i 2.4 
Time Study No 15.9 sg 2.8 





Length Less than 
of 


Experience More than 


1 Year 





West Coast 
(This Study) 


*True values used in comparison are averages from several hundred time study men and 
are part of nationwide survey made by Professor Barnes which should be released for publi- 
cation in the near future. 





Correlation coefficients for averages of various groupings of the data were 
determined for the Walking and Miscellaneous Fast Operation films. The correla- 
tion coefficient is taken to be a measure of consistency in rating for the various 
groups. Table II presents this study. The “Odd” Group is the group that was given 
values below and above 100% during showing of the Walking film. 


TABLE II 





Entire 

Group 

Odd Even 

Walking -989 982 


Misc. Factory 976 981 
Operations 


Experience in Time Study 
Yes No 
Odd Even Odd Even 


| 
| 
| 





It is interesting to note that while persons with no time study experience rate 
walking nearly as well as those with experience, that the inexperienced groups 
are much poorer when it comes to rating the Miscellaneous Factory Operations. 
This is no doubt due to the fact that the latter film required the observer to adjust 
his concept of 100% speed to the levels of effort required by each of the various 
operations shown. In this case this added complication caused the inexperienced 
to become more erratic and argues for a simpler rating philosophy. 
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No 12 114 WS 120 122 124 127 I3! 132 
COMPANY CODE NUMBER 


AVERAGE RATING OF COMPANIES WITH TWO 
OR MORE EXPERIENCED TIME STUDY MEN 
PARTICIPATING. FILM RB S40 


AVE. RATING IN % 
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TIME AND MOTION (From Page 37) 
There is a tendency for the inexpe- 
rienced to rate the low ratings high and 
the high ratings low. Correction for 
this involves expanding one’s personal 
scale of judgment. Experienced time 
study men seem to rate consistently low, 
possibly a reaction to the fact they have 
found their rates have usually ended up 
on the loose side. Correction for this 
tendency involves raising one’s sights 
an equal amount on all ratings. 


Advantages of the Pace Rating S¥s- 
tem of M. E. 
This system requires the time study 
man to be familiar with but ove level 
of effort, by analyzing the objective fac- 
tors inherent in the job itself that cause 
different tempos to be exhibited by the 
normal operator on various jobs. These 
are functions of the job and not of the 
worker observed during the time study. 
These factors are in table form* and 
greatly reduce the complexity of the 
judgment required of the time study 
man, 


Mundel were discussed 


8. The audience expressed their pref- 
erence for future sessions and services 
that might be offered by way of a ques- 
tionnaire distributed at the close of the 
session. Each participant was issued a 
Work Book containing reprints of per- 
tinent articles concerning Time Study 
and all will receive proceedings of the 


*M. E. Mundel, Systema Motion and Time 
Study, Prentice-Hall, sa ‘Yor rk, 1947, 


Institute complete with detailed results 
of the sessions. 
Results: 

1. The following represents the ex- 
perience and preferences of the group: 
Rating System Used 

Insti- Barn 
tel 1943t 
a) Point System (or Bedaux) 14% 13% 
b) Westinghouse Method 30% 1 3% 
c) 100 Per Cent Plan 54% 3% 
d) Other 2% 1% 
Item Usually Rated 
a) The overall study 28% 
b) Each element 52% 
c) Each stop watch reading 20% 
Use of Film in 
Training T.S. Men 


a) Yes 30% 

b) No 70% 

t'Industrial Engineering—A Survey of Practices 
in 89 Plants.’” Factory Management and Main- 


tenance, Ralph M. Barnes, Vol. 107, No. 6, 

June, 1949, McGraw-Hill, 

These results indicate that Northern 
California has not followed the national 
trend towards use of the 100 per cent 
plan in rating. Figures from this In- 
stitute are on an individual basis where- 
as the Barnes’ poll is comprised of re- 
turns from companies. However, the 
54 per cent figure is probably high since 
most of the larger companies use the 100 
per cent plan and these companies in 
most cases had several men attending. 
It also appears that the use of films as 
a training aid in time study rating has 
been accepted on a limited scale only 
and here again only in the larger com- 
panies. 


Figure No. 1 depicts the average 
rating by companies for the nine opera- 
tions shown in film 540—"‘Miscel- 
laneous Factory Operations.” Only 
those companies represented at the In- 
stitute by or two or more men with more 
than one year time study experience 
have been included. 

These averages vary from 109 per 
cent to 125 per cent, representing a tre- 
mendous difference in work require. 
ments. Individual time study men mak- 
ing up this study were found to have 
average errors ranging from —17.2 
per cent to +-16.8 per cent, 4 range 34 
per cent in average rating. These are 
experienced time study men. It should 
be noted that variations in ratings given 
are reflected directly into the standard 
times determined. The range for all 
participants was 44 per cent. 

Results of the session seem to indi- 
cate that there is a definite need for 
more and continued detailed considera- 
tion of the problems involved in Time 
Study Rating by West Coast industry. 
Tentative plans are to hold an Insti- 
tute in the Fall concerning Work Sim- 
plification and another Institute in the 
Spring with at least a part of the ses- 
sion devoted to Time Study Rating. 

Cooperation extended by Professor 
Ralph M. Barnes of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, was quite in- 
strumental to the success of the session 
and we extend sincere thanks. 





Shale Oil Plant 
Needed Now 

By way of preventing such delay and 
industrial wastes as were evident at the 
beginning of the last war, a shale oil 
retorting and refining plant should be 
set up now, with capacity for producing 
800 barrels of usable products per day, 
according to A. C. Rubel, vice president 
of Union Oil Company. 

Lack of adequate supplies of syn- 
thetic rubber, toluene, and similar ma- 
terials at the start of World War II 
caused such industrial and economic 
stress that steps should be taken now 
to provide for such shortages in the 
future. 

Rubel suggested that a subsidized 
plant should be built, of sufficient ca- 
pacity to demonstrate the commercial 
feasibility of oil shale production with- 
out attempting to compete with natural 
crude. A few years of operation of such 
a plant would develop the technique, 
machinery, economics, and “know-how” 
of shale oil production so that in an 
emergency the plant could be rapidly 
expanded to any required capacity with 
a minimum of time, material, and man- 
power. 
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Los Angeles Quieter 

A 90 per cent reduction in the num- 
ber of man-days lost due to strike actions 
was recorded in the Los Angeles area 
during the first six months of 1949 
compared to the same period in 1948, 
the Merchants and Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports. In the first half of 
1949, 48,506 man-days of production 
were lost; in 1948, 473,948 man-days 
lost. 


Standard Oil Sets 
Safety Record 


Declaring that Standard employees 
actually were 21/, times safer while 
working than they were in their off time, 
Robert A. Pike, National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Western regional director, present- 
ed the council’s “Distinguished Service 
to Safety Award” to Standard Oil Co. 
of California. 

This is the first time a Pacific Coast 
oil company has received the award for 
its entire operation; Standard won it 
for achieving one of the nation’s most 
outstanding safety records during 1948. 
Since the award was set up, in 1941, 
less than 200 companies in the United 
States have won it. 


Materials Handling 
Course Established 


A two-year course in transportation 
and materials handling, apparently the 
first of its kind in the country, has been 
instituted at the Harbor Junior College 
at Wilmington, California. It was estab- 
lished with the assistance of men actual- 
ly engaged in the various phases of ma- 
terials handling and transportation in 
its broader aspects, including the of- 
ficials of the Southern California Ma- 
terials Handling Association. 

The course covers a period of two 
years and is known as the ‘ ‘transporta- 
tion technology” course, covering the 
following subjects in cargo transporta- 
tion and materials handling: 

Economics of Transportation. 

Transportation Systems, Water and 
Rail. 

Transportation Systems, 
Air, Pipelines. 

Transportation Regulation. 

Terminals and Shipping Procedures. 

Materials Handling and Warehous¢ 
Technique. 

Loading Methods. 

Transportation Problems. 


Highway, 
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Oregon Grain 
Elevator 


PILOT SWITCH TRIPPER 


VERTICAL ADJUSTMENT 


Goes 
Automatic 


N. longer is it necessary to turn cranks, move gears, and 
crane necks to position a grain elevator distributor. Now 
comes an electrically-operated, remotely-controlled mech- 
anism for the purpose, designed and handled by Louis Deli- 
vuk & Company, Spokane, Washington. 

This new system is presently in operation in a few Western 
elevators, serving the industry well, handling grain, peas, 
rice, ground feed, and similar granular materials. 

In the instance of the Arlington grain elevator, in Oregon, 
two such distributors are so arranged that the grain can be 
received from farmers’ trucks or from railroad cars, and 
conversely can be delivered to either or both, as well as to 
barges loaded for water transportation on the Columbia 
River. 

In the Arlington plant, one elevator leg is so positioned 
in combination with the two distributors that No. 1 dis- 
tributor is made to serve all bins in the work house, and 
No. 2 distributor is made to serve all bins in the annex. 

Each of these distributors can handle grain at the rate of 
eight to nine thousand bushels per hour. 

Elevator bins are all situated in a pattern so that they can 
each be served from a chute provided at a central point. 
The outer end of this chute meets the top bin openings, and 
the chute rides on a circular track designed to spot its mouth 
at these openings. Each bin opening has its own limit switch- 
in conjunction, so that the chute will be positively located 
as desired. 

The remote control station can be located at any point 
convenient to the operator; in the Arlington plant it is in the 
weigh room. 

At the control station the operator merely runs the control 
arm around to the number of the bin in which he chooses 
to dump the incoming product, and the distributor mechanism 
does all the rest. It starts automatically, and when the chute 
mouth arrives at the proper bin opening, the indicated limit 
Switch spots the chute mouth directly above the entrance 
Opening. 

_ An illuminated panel in the control room indicates at all 
times the position of the chute mouth, and the operator may 
change its position at will by merely moving the control arm. 
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® View of automatic electrically-controlled grain distributor mechanism above bins. 
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This distributor is now available in three sizes: Model A, 
with capacity of 5,000 bushels per hour; model B, 8,000 
bushels per hour; and model C, which will handle 12,000 
bushels per hour. 

An overflow prevention safety measure is incorporated in 
the design, not shown in the pictures. This consists of two 
small chutes close to the main chute mouth, and these over- 
flow chutes are positioned so that they are always located 
over the bin openings adjacent on both sides. Should the 
working bin become full, the product immediately spills into 
the adjacent bins until the chute supply is shut off. 


® Remote control to operate this grain distribution system. 


ELECTRIC B/N NUMBERS | 


ELECTRIC REMOTE 
O/STR/IBUTOR CONTROL 














FapiLoT Switch 





® Two rolls of newsprint, each nearly a ton, are easy prey for this hydraulic clamp. Here it is mounted on Towmotor fork lift. 


King Size Handling Problems Solver 


Rolls of newsprint, like bales of dry 
goods or drums of liquids, are heavy 
and bulky material, unwieldy to handle 
by any means. But newsprint, unlike 
bales and drums, is ever subject to ex- 
pensive damage resulting from impact, 
since the outer covering is only paper. 
Consequently, it must be treated in a 
reasonably delicate manner. 

With such rolls weighing nearly a 
ton, and up to 40 inches in diameter, 
warehousing presents more than an or- 
dinary problem in materials handling. 

But it can be done, damage-free, safe- 
ly, and quickly. It is being done, on reg- 
ular schedule by Marine Terminals 
Corporation, San Francisco contracting 
stevedores and terminal operators. 


® Clamp holds securely in transit, and two rolls can be carried 
and stacked quickly. Warehouse space is more than doubled. 
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So efficiently is this being accom- 
plished that (1) dock damage to rolls 
(which formerly accounted for 34% of 
the in-transit damage between mill and 
warehouse) has been reduced to a very 
small percentage; (2) savings in floor 
area run as high as 65% of the total 
formerly used ; (3) according to the Ac- 
cident Prevention Bureau of Pacific 
Maritime Association, accidents and 
injuries to the men handling newsprint 
rolls have virtually disappeared. 

Key to this efficient solution is a hy- 
draulically-operated clamping mechan- 
ism, easily and quickly attached to a 
standard fork lift truck, replacing the 
fork in 30 minutes or less. 

By means of this clamp, two rolls of 
paper can be lifted simultaneously, a 
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total of 3,900 pounds, (or one alone) 
from either a horizontal or vertical posi- 
tion. The truck will carry them in either 
position to the warehouse, and stack 
them (either horizontally or) vertical- 
ly up to as many as five tiers high, de- 
pending upon the size of the rolls, 
height of the warehouse ceiling, and 
lifting capacity of the truck. 

John Ferrario, plant superintendent, 
and Joseph Dondero, chief mechanic for 
Marine Terminals Corporation, spent 
over three years perfecting this device. 

Hydraulic pressure is supplied by the 
truck’s own pump. The clamp is now 
available to interested firms, on a ren- 
tal basis. It is being manufactured in 
sizes to supply current demands. 


© One roll is handled just as easily. Dock damage has bee 
reduced to nil; accidents to personnel have been eliminated. 
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® Operated by 100 ibs. compressed air pressure, these tongs 
make short work of moving logs. Sketches show this unit 
mounted on a standard make shovel, replacing the dipper. 
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® inner edges of tong teeth are serrated, but do not injure 
lumber. Long logs are heeled on the shovel's boom, while 
shorter ones lodge against heeling plate as shown below. 
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Mechanization in the log-handling 
business recently took Bunyan - like 
strides when Berger-Rees air tongs in- 
vaded the field. These tongs, operated 
by compressed air, are one of the most 
important advancements in the lumber 
industry in many years. 

They will load anything from branches 
up to logs as large as the shovel can 
handle. Since the tongs wrap completely 
around the logs, slabbing is avoided. 


Inner sides of the tongs are serrated, but 
not deep enough to injure lumber. 

It is mot necessary to have any tong 
shakers to hook or unhook those tongs; 
the shovel operator handles them from 
his position in the cab. This in itself is a 
good safety feature, since no one is in 
the way at any time. 

Any size tongs can be furnished, with 
adapters, to accommodate any size and 
make of shovel. Installation is not cost- 
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ly. It is a simple matter to remove the 
dipper and bolt the extension in place, 
and this mechanism is so constructed 
that the tongs can be removed in a very 
short time and the dipper put back on 
for construction work. 

One hundred pounds of air pressure 
work the actuating cylinder seen in the 
sketches. 

Berger Engineering Works, Seattle, 
Washington, are the manufacturers. 
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OMEONE defined Trade Shows 

and Expositions as the modern em- 

ployment of one of the oldest, 
most important and direct methods of 
merchandising known to man—that of 
visual inspection of the product. Trade 
shows differ little from the facilities 
that have always been available to the 
retail merchant and the wholesale 
showrooms of modern times. 

Industry now looks on this means 
of selling as one of the most important 
in their bag of tricks. As it is among 
the newest tools employed by them, 
certain “dos and don'ts” might be in 
order. 


Desired Objectives 

An industrial exhibit or exposition 
can accomplish several concrete objec- 
tives for the manufacturer—and gen- 
erally better than other means of sel- 
ling. This does not mean the trade 
show eliminates the need of salesmen, 
magazine advertising or direct mail. In- 
stead, it supplements it in a manner 
so as to make all selling effort more 
productive. Included among the ob- 
jectives of any trade show are the fol- 
lowing: 

Testing new markets 

Reaching inaccessible prospects 

Introducing a new product 

Reaching a definite portion of the market 

Actually demonstrating the product 

Institutional advertising 

Seeking new representatives or dealers 


Selecting the Show 


This need not be difficult because 
there are obvious reasons why you 
should not participate in a show. The 
usual facts follow this line of thinking; 
(a) does it cover the right field? (b) 
Is the cost within my budget? (c) Is 
the show management capable and ex- 
perienced? (d) Is the show being held 
in an area where I can man it properly ? 
(c) Do we have the equipment avail- 
able to display ? 

The fact that your competitors are 
participating or are not should not be 
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Before You Set Up Your Exhibit 
Lend an Ear and Catch an Eye 


By E. J. HEIMER 


Vice President 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., San Francisco 

an important factor. In other words, 
your participation should not be based 
primarily on fear—fear of not going 
in or fear of going in. If the field or 
industry covered by the show are cor- 
rect, or if the show is being held in a 
particularly weak sales territory for you, 
and past performance assures good at- 
tendance, then it can be the show for 
your company to participate in. 

Once you have signed up for space 
you are confronted with the following 
operations or motions which can be rel- 
atively easy or terrifically burdensome, 
depending on how systematically you 
operate: 

Planning the exhibit 

Shipping & setting up the exhibit 

Operating the exhibit 
Each is a distinct step in itself and they 
should not be confused. Let us take each 
subject and treat it with the more im- 
portant essential. 

You have selected your space, you 
know its size, whether it faces on one 


E. J. HEIMER 





or two aisles, who your neighbors are 
and what products you intend to ex- 
hibit. We take these ingredients, just 
as a good cook takes her recipes, and 
proceed to whip up something that will 
be interest impelling, and will bring 
both people and potential orders into 
the booth. 


Planning the Exhibit 
Your background or booth arrange- 
ment will be your attention getter. You 
may wish to emphasize the cost cutting 
ability of your products, or their qual- 
ity, or their low cost. Whatever subject 
you choose, this should be properly re- 
flected in your background. Always re- 
member, it isn’t too difficult to attract 
a crowd; however, your problem at the 
moment is to attract the right crowd. 
In planning the background or dis- 
play be sure of the following: 
1. That it does not exceed 8 feet in height. 
2. That it does not extend more than 1/3 
the depth of the booth, from the back 
wall. 
3. That no flasher signs or lights are em- 
ployed. 
4. That no neon lights are employed in its 
makeup. 
5. That no noises objectionable to your 
neighbors are part of its makeup. 
That it has storage space for literature 
incorporated in its buildup. 


6. 


. That hats and coats can be stored in back 
of it. 


8. That the colors are pleasing. 

Avoid “homemade” displays. They 
seldom do your product and company 
justice. Today there are capable display 
manufacturers in every important city 
who can do the job more artistically and 
generally, at a lower cost than can be ac- 
complished in your own shop. You fur- 
nish the idea; let the display builder do 
the rest. 


Shipping and Setting Up 
Assuming your display was made by 
a professional display builder, we need 
not dwell on the necessity of good ship- 
ping cases for it. These display build- 
ers know all about this, and be sure you 
do not complain about the cost of the 
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cases. They just have to be good to stand 
the shipping. One seldom can pay too 
much for display shipping containers. 
By the same token, your equipment 
should be properly cased or crated. Full 
cases insure better arrival of the equip- 
ment than skeleton crates. Together 
with the equipment be sure to include 
the following (don’t worry, you will 
need it when setting up): 
1. Small cans of paint to touch up equip- 
ment. 
2. A paint brush for each color. 
3. Tools—hammer, screw driver, pliers, 
etc. 
4. Box of tacks—also some nails. 
5. Scotch .tape—mighty important. 
( 


.Oil cans, a broom, coat hangers, band 
aids, etc. 


Coming to set up a display when not 
properly equipped can delay work, and 
necessitates making a general nuisance 
of yourself going around borrowing 
from other, more thoughtful exhibitors. 
There will be other items you will want 
to bring along, things common to your 
equipment and products. 

Be sure to check up at the start as to 
union restrictions on work that exhibit- 
ors may do, and thus avoid embarrassing 
difficulties. 

Everything should roll smoothly 
now, assuming of course, that when 
you originally received your exhibitor’s 
manual you filled in the forms and 
mailed them to the exposition manager 
for the following services you might re- 
quire in your booth: 

A. Electricity 

B. Water, compressed air, gas 

C. Furniture & drapes, carpet, signs 

D. Telephone 

By taking care of this through the 
convenient forms in the manual you 





avoid untold running around and wait- 
ing Once you arrive at the exposition 
hall to set up your exhibit. 

Start early on your setting up, and 
thus avoid last minute delays and con- 
fusion and also costly overtime charges 
for rush jobs by the service contractors. 
Unpack your larger pieces first and get 
these cases out of your way. Place small- 
er empty cases inside larger empties, 
which will save time and handling plus 
minimizing the danger of loss and dam- 
age. 

Operating the Exhibit 

First of all, put one man in charge of 
Operating the exhibit. He should be 
permitted to draw freely from the or- 
ganization those men who best know 
and can sell your product or service. A 
time schedule should be made up, in- 
dicating what men work at various 
hours, making adjustments for the slow 
and rush periods. The men selected 
should be called to a ‘‘warm up’’ meet- 
ing where everything is fully explained 
and all questions answered. 

If the exhibit is the “operating” type, 
a man or two with the mechanical know- 
ledge of the equipment should be on 
hand. Never have the booth under- 
manned, as this is fatal. 

Be sure sufficient literature is sent if 
it is your plan to distribute same. Many 
experienced exhibitors bring only a to- 
ken amount and when requests are 
made, they take the name and address 
and mail it from the office. This not only 
builds up an excellent prospect list but 
it assures minimum waste of literature. 
Never hand out printed matter to ev- 
eryone that passes the booth; it places 
too heavy a burden on the floor sweepers 
and cleanup men. 


Have adequate report blanks avail- 
able so names and addresses of interest- 
ed people can be properly recorded and 
turned in. In this connection, be sure 
that your booth attendants turn in all 
their prospects and orders so that they 
can be recorded and the show thus given 
credit for the good results obtained. In 
this way, and only this way can you 
measure to a degree, at least, the effect- 
iveness of your exhibit, the attendants, 
and the show. 


In making your evaluation, always 
bear in mind that the success or fail- 
ure of your exhibit depends more on 
you than the show in general. This is 
because you provide the background, 
select the equipment, the men handling 
the booth and provide for its operation. 
If yours is a job well done, the show 
will be a success for you. 

Souvenirs, guessing contests, and 
other so-called attention getters add 
little to your net results, the only ex- 
ception being either a “give-away”’ that 
has a definite tie-up with your product 
and service, or bona fide samples. Sam- 
pling has and always will be good. But 
don’t feel that in order to exhibit on an 
even basis with others that you have to 
make a big investment in “give-away” 
material. 

Keep your booth neat and orderly at 
all times. See that furniture is always ar- 
ranged neatly, that coats and hats are 
not piled all over the equipment and 
the floor strewn with cigarette butts, 
paper and other debris. See that the men 
are on their feet, not lounging on the 
small of their backs in chairs. True, 
working in a booth is hard work and 
very tiring, but extremely fruitful when 
properly done. 


* Is this your booth? The men who set this one up knew what they were about. If your display does not draw interest like this, 


perhaps you would do well to read Mr. Heimer's discussion again, and make some changes. Good display sells the goods. 















































































































































































































































































































Y ITS outstanding success when 
B first attempted last year, the West- 

ern Packaging Exposition and 
Conference on Packaging, Packing, and 
Shipping became established immedi- 
ately as a vital factor in the Western in- 
dustrial picture. 


This year at the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium, August 9-12 there will be 
34 more exhibits than last year and 30 
per cent more space has been contracted 
for. Western business executives will 
have an opportunity to study the prod- 
ucts of 100 manufacturing concerns, 
and a large number of “operating ex- 
hibits” are scheduled in the packaging 
machinery and materials handling lines. 


The inaugural show in San Francisco 
last year drew an attendance of 6,700, 
and estimated attendance this year is 
9,000. 


Hours of the Exposition will be as 
follows: Wednesday, Aug. 10, 1:00 
p-m. to 8:00 p.m.; Thursday, Aug. 11, 
1:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Friday, Aug. 
12, 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. The ex- 
position hours do not conflict with the 
concurrent Western Packaging Con- 
ference. Admission to all Confenence 
sessions is by means of registration 
without charge at the Auditorium. 


Conference Program 
Tuesday Morning, August 9 


Session Chairman: 
J. W. Pipes, president, Mission Dry Cor- 
poration, Los Angeles 
10:00 a.m.— Reducing Handling Costs 
Within the Plant 
William H. Jaenicke, president, Mailler 
Searles, Inc., San Francisco 
10:45 a.m.—Successful Packages Do Not 
Have to Be Expensive 
J. A. Walls, manager, packaging re- 
search, merchandising division, Rexall 
Drug Company, Los Angeles 
11:30 a.m.—Plant Maintenance—A Func- 
tion of Design 
J. L. Trebilcock, consulting engineer, Sun- 
shine Biscuit Company, Oakland 
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Packaging Show and Conference 
Will Help You Do It Cheaper 


Tuesday Afternoon, August 9 
Discussion — Reducing Costs in 
Loading and Shipping 
Panel Chairman and Moderator: 
Austin C. Street, manager, Barclay Traffic 
Service Division, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Panel 


Panel Members 


N 


700 p.m. 

Irving Lyons, traffic manager, California 
Packing Corporation, San Francisco 
George D. Cron, traffic manager, Chevro- 
let, Oakland Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Oakland 

Joseph Daugherty, marine service man- 
ager, Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, San Francisco 

Alfred D. Carleton, manager, traffic de- 
partment, Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco 

L. Mayrisch, Southern Pacific Company, 
San Francisco 


Wednesday Morning, August 10 
Session Chairman: 
G. W. Aljian, director of purchasing and 
packaging, California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corp., Ltd., Crockett, Calif. 
9:30 a.m.—Inventory Control Through 
Packaging Machinery 
John H. Warren, package consultant, 
American Home Products Corporation, 
New York 
10:15 a.m.—Loading and Sealing Shipping 
Containers 
H. L. Greene, president, J. L. Ferguson 
Company, Joliet, Illinois 
11:00 a.m.—Consumer Package Preferences 


Forrest May, president, Lucky Stores, Inc., 
Oakland 


Thursday Morning, August 11 
Panel Discussion— New Materials and 
Methods Stimulate Packaging Progress 
Panel Chairman and Moderator: 
H. C. Diehl, director and secretary, The 
Refrigerator Research Foundation, Ber- 
keley 


Panel Members 
9:30 a.m. 

George F. Chase, manager, packaging re- 
search development laboratory, Western 
Wax Paper Co., San Leandro, Calif. 
Dr. William Rabak, Western regional 
research laboratory, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Albany, Calif. 
Dr. T. A. Schwartz, chief chemist, Calli- 
fornia Prune & Apricot Growers Associa- 
tion, San Jose 
L. P. Pennington, research director, Ames 
Harris Neville Co., San Francisco 








Following is a list of exhibitors, with 
the products they will have on display 
and the names of personnel in charge of 
these exhibits. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: 

An operating metal detector topped by a min- 
iature detective with flashing eyes and mag-. 
nifying glass spying out all magnetic and 
non-magnetic ferrous and non-ferrous metal 
particles in materials passing through; a 
cut-away model of a 15-kva, 60 cycle, single 
phase dry type transformer backed by a dis- 
play panel exhibiting materials used in the 
manufacture of the transformer; Allis-Chal- 
mers’ recently redesigned line of ‘‘Safety- 
Circle’’ drip-proof motors, with a display 
model of a two-horsepower, three-phase, 60- 
cycle unit in a plastic housing, permitting 
viewing of all sides, the bottom, and exam- 
ination of all essential parts ; Texrope sheaves 
and V-belts and motor controls. 


R. D. Moody, F. H. Rose, G. K. Lewis, R. J. 
Martinelli, L. W. Clark, J. A. Longley, and 
H. Dale Williams, all of San Francisco office, 
and A. H. Schlueter, Milwaukee. 


Andre Paper Box Co., San Francisco: 


A comprehensive presentation illustrating 
the versatility of modern folding-type paper 
boxes, designed and manufactured to meet 
today’s needs. A demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of the complete packaging service 
within a single organization. 

Novle Andre, Arthur J. Loesh, Kenneth 
West, Douglas Wheelock, Louis Michetti, 
and Loren Stanley. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co., New York 
City: 

Various packages of their customers made 

with Arabol adhesives. 


Mr. Vrachliotti, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Lang- 
feldt, Mr. Hecker, Mr. Chapline, Mr. Hanny, 
Mr. Lietz, and Spencer Tilden. 


J. B. Bellamy Co., San Francisco: 


Automatic glassware labeler and a new auto- 
matic carton sealer. First public showing of 
these machines. 


J. B. Bellamy, Sr., J. B. Bellamy, Jr., A.J. 


Hollingsworth, T. L. Cook, P. J. Short, J. H. 
Roberts, A. G. Robertson. 
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Better Packages Inc., Shelton, Conn.: 
Importance of assuring safety with properly 
tape-sealed shipments is the theme of this 
exhibit, consisting of two elements: (1) 
proper application of the tape strip to the 
container; (2) correct type of equipment for 
conditioning the tape’s glue, for fast and 
permanent sealing security. New models for 
dispensing of pressure-sensitive types for re- 
tail store and industrial use also shown. 


Mills W. Waggoner, general sales manager, 
Don Budge, Pacific Coast regional distrib- 
utor, and Art Hall, of the Los Angeles office. 


Peter D. Bowley and Associates, San Fran- 
cisco: 

Packomatic packaging machinery by J. L. 
Ferguson Company, including case sealing 
machines, carton sealing machines, net weight 
scales, volumetric fillers, round paper can 
equipment, and case printers; Can handling 
machines and equipment by Chisholm-Ryder 
Co., Inc., including automatic labeling ma- 
chines, automatic casing machines, adjust- 
able feed tables, elevators, discs for cans, 
bottles, jars; Liquid fillers, bottle cleaners, 
and bottle washers by U. S. Bottlers Ma- 
chinery Co., including automatic rotary fill- 
ers, automatic rotary cleaners, vacuum fillers, 
gravity siphon fillers, and E-Z semi-automatic 
cleaners; Net weight automatic scales by 
Weigh-Right Automatic Scale Co., including 
those for free-flowing and semi-free flowing 
products, as well as vibrator feeds and special 
feeds; Juice fillers, oil fillers, baby food fill- 
ers, by Central Machine Works, Inc., who are 
designers and manufacturers of food hand- 
ling equipment for high speed production; 
Heat sealers, crimpers, and continuous heat 
sealers by Wrap-Ade Machine Co., Inc., in- 
cluding cellophane, pliofilm, or other heat 
sealing bag crimpers and sealers and pack- 
aging machines; Heat sealing machines by 
Doughboy Industries, Inc., including rotary 
heat sealers with or without pre-heaters. 
Hand sealers and conveyors; Piston type fill- 
ers by Elgin Manufacturing Co., including 
single head and twin cylinder and semi-liquid 
filling machines, and semi-automatic screw 
cappers. 


P.D. Bowley, Wayne L. Hall, Dwight Land- 
reth, Stanley Day, from San Francisco; Frank 
Shaw, Watts King, and D. A. Bradburn, 
from Los Angeles; Roy C. Duncan, R. M. 
Wilkerson, and Bob Wittenberg, from Seat- 
tle; F. J. Bott from Ogden; and H. L. 
Greene, T. L. Ferguson Co., Clarence Otters, 
U. S. Bottlers, G. Almberg, Weigh-Right, 
and O. Milne, Central Machine, from the 
east. 


Ralph Chaffee & Company, San Francisco: 
Chaffee Rotor-Sealer, a heat sealing poly- 
thene, pliofilm, saran, cellophane, metal foil, 
glassine, as well as the sealing of bag top 
labels on bags. 


Ralph Chaffee, George Pearson, and C. E. 
Armstrong. 


Clark Equipment Co., Industrial Truck Div- 
__ision, Battle Creek, Mich.: 

Live” exhibit featuring demonstrations of 
fork-lift trucks and industrial towing trac- 
tors performing basic materials handling 
functions. Also a number of attachments 
which contribute to the versatility of these 
vehicles, 


Cooperating Western dealers are: Robert H. 
Braun Co., Los Angeles; Glen L. Codman 
Co., San Francisco; Preston Faller Co., Seat- 
tle; and A. J. Isaacsen, Jr., Salt Lake City. 
Representing Clark Equipment Co.: George 
Spatta, president; E. M. Schultheis, vice pres- 
ident J. H. W. Conklin, salesmanager of 
the Industrial Truck Division; Russell F. 
Oakes, advertising manager. 
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Continental Can Co., Van Wert, Ohio: 

Fibre shipping drums of three types, the 
Leverpak, the Fiberpak, and the Stapak. Fi- 
bre shipping drums are used for bulk ship- 
ment of dry and semi-solid chemicals, food 
products, etc., both domestic and for export. 


H. M. Walter, R. A. Lehman, J. W. Miller, 
and D. S. Thompson. 


Container Corp of America, Oakland: 
Complete line of corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers, some demonstrating spe- 
cial construction and others poster-like print- 
ed designs. Colorful folding cartons will have 
a prominent display, and include fibre cans 
for frozen foods and other commodities. A 
continuous running color film will depict the 
firm's special services and facilities. 


H. Alger, R. Horne, Wm. P. Peters, W. 
Sweeney, R. H. Van Saun, and J. W. Wil- 
liams. 


Container Service Co., Los Angeles: 
Three separate exhibits. (1) Container Ser- 
vice Co., with stock glass bottles and jars, 
opal jars, plastic cream jars, plastic vials, 
metal caps, brass caps, lipstick containers, 
and other specialties. 


E. H. Southwell, J. H. Allison, K. C. Simp- 
son, P. A. Kelley, Ethel Meredith, and A. 
N. Smith. 


(2) E. H. Southwell Co., with convolute 
fibre cans in rectangular, square, oval, and 
oblong shapes, as well as collapsible tubes. 
E. H. Southwell, J. H. Allison, and Ethel 
Meredith. 


(3) Gates Paper Co., Ltd., with spirally 
wound fibre cans with paper and metal ends. 


E. H. Southwell, Robert Gray, Robert 
Graham, and Clyde Gray. 





The Denton Corporation, Oakland: 
Dent-O-Pack pliofilm bag with glued-on 
header, used in large volume for the packag- 
ing of apples, oranges, limes, dates, cherries, 
plums, potatoes, and dried fruits. Also a new 
type of packaging machine of their own de- 
sign shown at the exposition for the first 
time. 


Wil Evans, H. R. Denton, Del Hawkley, 
Frances I. Gilbert, Betty Conley, B. J. Ped- 
retti, E. D. Beadle, and L. S. Wade. 


Derby Sealers, Incorporated, Derby, Conn.: 
A complete and new line of dispensers for 
all types of pressure sensitive tape. ““Grip-A- 
Tab” line will be introduced at this show, 
to the consumer and trade on the West 
coast. 


A. P. Krueger. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Michigan: 
Styron, a transparent and moisture-proof ma- 
terial used for packaging ; Saran, also a trans- 
parent and moisture-proof material used for 
wrapping items like meat and fruit; and 
Ethocel, a decorative sheeting. 


R. J. Minbiole and L. E. Fake, from Midland 
Sales; F. C. Dulmage and F. J. MacRae, of 
plastics technical service; A. L. Ruddock, 
specializing in plastics merchandising; D. R. 
Ebey and R. Tucker, from the Los Angeles 
sales office; J. L. Sherk and F. H. Gentes, of 
the San Francisco sales office, and Alfred 
Blitzmer, from Midland; D. J. LeGassey, 
Seattle. 


Economic Machinery Company: 

A World Turret Labeler will be in actual 
operation. This is a fully automatic labeler 
for applying body labels and, when desired, 


(Continued on page 98) 


© Proper packing—or packaging—is just as necessary in shipping as it is in mer- 
chandising. Joseph Siskin of Angelus Furniture Manufacturing Co. is shown demon- 
strating one method of packing chairs to meet rail regulations. Note how chairs 
are cleated to prevent upholstered seats from rubbing. All finished surfaces either 



























































































































are padded or prevented from touching walls of container; legs rest firmly on braces. 
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B-36 Contract Shake-up Cushioned 
by Guided Missile Research 


Multi-million dollar aircraft contracts sidestep from limelight 
to make room for further research toward rocket development. 


OS ANGELES — If you would 
:. keep up on developments in south- 
ern California’s largest manufac- 
turing industry, read the comic strips, 
not the financing pages. 
Buck Rogers’ exploits in today’s Sun- 
day supplement may give you a keener 
insight into tomorrow's doings at local 


THIS 


This odd-looking object is known 
as a “noded spheroid.” Actually, it 
is a two million gallon pressure stor- 
age vessel—the largest and only one 
of its design in the West, located 
at General Petroleum Corporation's 
Torrance, California, refinery. 

Looking much like a huge dough- 
nut with an inverted saucer sitting 
atop it, this vessel stands 50 feet high 
and is 102 feet in diameter. The 
unique shape was dictated by the 
necessity of strong internal bracing 
to withstand the pressure of gasoline 
inside. 


aircraft plants. Witness, for example, 
what is happening now in this area, be- 
hind a considerable smoke screen of 
secrecy. 

While Congressmen and newsmen 
play cops-and-robbers with their investi- 
gation into the B-36 contracts, in- 
dustry men here seem strangely apathe- 


IS A NODED SPHEROID 


Natural gasoline, often called 
“casinghead gasoline,” must be 
stored under pressure to prevent 
evaporation losses. The ‘‘noded sphe- 
roid” design will cut evaporation 
losses to a minimum, thus conserv- 
ing the product for useful purposes 
such as blending with ordinary gaso- 
line for the improvement of quick- 
starting characteristics. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron fabri- 
cated and erected the structure, which 
weighs 375 tons. A coat of alumi- 
num paint covers it, reflecting the 
sun’s rays. 
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tic. They’re accustomed, of course, to 
multi-million-dollar contracts that are 
here today and gone tomorrow. Real 
explanation, however, is that the shock 
locally of the B-36 contract shake-up 
was greatly cushioned by the fast-grow- 
ing program of guided missile research, 
which has drawn most key plants here 
into some ‘phase of the work. 


Rocket Research 


Take Douglas's parent plant at Santa 
Monica, for instance, where acres of 
nearly deserted parking lots mark the 
highwater mark of the war’s tidal surge. 
Inside the cavernous buildings, nearly 
half the research and production effort 
now is being concentrated on the WAC 
Corporal rocket, a 16-foot, needle- 
pointed shell which is packed with 
scores of scientific instruments for its 
brief but momentous flight into the 
earth’s outer atmosphere. 


This Douglas contract calls for pro- 
duction of these space exploring rockets 
only as they are needed to enlarge the 
scope of science’s knowledge of stratos- 
pheric conditions, cosmic ray radiation, 
and other factors in guided missile wat- 
fare. But behind this developmental 
contract lies an all-important new con- 
cept that the airplane is not doomed by 
the guided missile, but that it is, in 
fact, a guided missile itself. 


As Dr. Wolfgang Klemperer, noted 
research expert now at Douglas, phrases 
it, “A bomber is a guided missile, with 
the pilot doing the guiding.” And from 
this point, military planners are devel- 
oping ways to capitalize on the fact that 
by replacing the pilot by electrical 
brains, the vital task of the bomber can 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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AVAILABLE 


LARGE SIZES OF 


REVERE COPPER WATER TUBE 


for soil, waste and vent lines 


at 
B 


@ You can get all the soil pipe you need right 
now! Y our Revere Distributor can make prompt 
delivery of Revere Copper Water Tube in the 
sizes required for soil, waste and vent lines in 
home or commercial construction. 


Experience has proved that Revere Copper Water Tube is 
the ideal material for drainage and vent systems because: 


/ It is highly resistant to corrosion, which assures a longer life 
* for the system. 


2 Its permanently smooth interior surfaces provide free, unob- 
* structed flow. 


3 Joints made with solder fittings are economical in time and 
* materials. 


In drainage systems—just as in heating, water supply and 
air conditioning—trouble always costs more than Revere Cop- 
per Water Tube. Each length of this tube is stamped at 
regular intervals with the Revere name and the type. These 
marks are more than identification—they are your assur- 
ance of full wall thickness and the close gauge tolerances 
so essential for tight soldered joints. 
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You can specify or install, in addition to Revere 
Copper Water Tube, such other long-lived 
materials as Red-Brass Pipe; Sheet Copper and 
Herculoy for tanks, ducts, pans and trays; 
Dryseal Copper and Aluminum Refrigeration 
Tube (dehydrated and sealed); Copper oil burner, heat 
control and capillary tubes. The Revere Technical Advisory 
Service is always ready to serve you. Call your Revere 
Distributor. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, lll.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and 
Riterside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities — Distributors Everywhere 


Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles. 
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LOS ANGELES REVIEW 
(Continued from Page 46) 


be performed at a much lower cost in 
human life, in money, and in production 
time. 

For instance, a rocket need not be 
provided with elaborate devices for the 
safety of the pilot and crew. Its naviga- 
tion can be masterminded by remote 
control. If one is lost, another can be 
produced at only a monetary cost. And 
innumerable production economies can 
be caanis to keep this cost down— 
for instance, joining of surfaces by 
welding instead of precision riveting. 


Earned Time 

Dr. Klemperer says the Germans ex- 
perimented in the latter days of the past 
war with wooden missiles which were 
fired toward their targets with a pilot 
riding inside. Near the end of the 
trajectory, the pilot steered it toward its 
goal, activated the war head, and para- 
chuted away. If he lived, he got a two- 
weeks’ furlough. 

This crude principle, much refined, 
may provide the basic strategy which 
prompted cancellation of so much of the 
Air Force’s proposed fleets of ultra-fast 
jet interceptors and jet bombers. The 
reasoning may be like this: (1) Replace 
the human pilot with an electrical one; 
(2) fire the missile along a radar beam 
which seeks out the enemy bomber, then 
turns toward it, perhaps directed by a 
“heat seeker’’ which is attracted by the 
heat of the bomber’s motor; (3) as the 
missile closes in, set in motion—auto- 
matically — a series of proximity or 
“VT” fuses which, at a specified range, 
set off the missile’s cargo of explosives. 


Truth Stranger than Fiction 

All this, of course, sounds strange- 
ly familiar to readers of the comic strips, 
but such industry wheelhorses as North 
American, Northrop, Hughes, Aerojet, 
and a large number of subcontracting 
firms are buckling down to work in 
earnest on specific assignments in this 
bewildering field. 

For instance, Larry L. Waite, in 
charge of North American’s aerophysics 
department at the Downey plant, has a 
staff of engineers working feverishly 
on development of components for mis- 
siles. Research with North American’s 
own supersonic missile, the ‘“NATIV,” 
has solved the problem of keeping the 
missile from rotating in flight, and prog- 
ress is being made with materials able 
to withstand the tremendous frictional 
heat at such speeds, and with fuels able 
to deliver the terrific energy required. 

Waite agrees with the B-36 faction 
in the current dispute over the big switch 
in military contracts, holding that it 
would be nearly impossible to inter- 
cept a large flight of enemy bombers of 
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this type at altitudes of 40,000 feet 
or more. And others are envisioning 
use of a string of perhaps 18 B-36's 
grouped into a bombing caravan un- 
like anything yet seen in modern war- 
fare. 


Aerial Teamwork 


Only a few of these craft would car- 
ty A-bombs, the others being provided 
with protective armament, with elec- 
tronic devices for jamming enemy ra- 
dar, and probably with equipment for 
laying down a barrage of guided mis- 
siles to pick off automatically attack- 
ing interceptor craft as rapidly as they 
could approach. 


Just the other day, bystanders near 
Lockheed witnessed a grotesque, four- 
engine Navy craft parked on the plant’s 
backyard, its otherwise smooth contours 
marred by enormous radar bulges above 
and below its fuselage, and a series of 
eight toothlike masts sprouting from 
the top curve from stem to stern. 


High-Flying Rumor 


Rumors have it that the top-secret, 
radar-packed plane is intended either 
as an aerial staff headquarters from 
which admirals could direct sea and air 
action extending over hundreds of 
miles, or else a patrol ship to extend the 
radar umbrella against surprise by long- 
range enemy bombers—or missiles. 


Because of the dense cloud of mili- 
tary security restrictions surrounding the 
entire program, layman knowledge of 
what's actually going on consists main- 
ly of high-sounding conjectures. No one 
knows whether the fledgling bird now 
being nurtured will look more like a 
rocket or an airplane. But at intervals 
during the past five years, occasional lo- 
cal mishaps have brought small plane- 
like creations hurtling down past star- 
tled civilian ears. Military public rela- 
tions officers have ahem’d awkwardly, 
MP's have hustled away the wreckage, 
and the cloud of mystery has settled 
again. 


New Era 


Because they fully realize we are en- 
tering a completely new era in the con- 
quest of the sky, aircraft industry men 
appear perhaps the most composed of 
all in the B-36 furore which has cost 
the taxpayers about $70,000,000 in ex- 
pense on work already done, knocked 
the Navy out of its cherished plan for 
a long-range supercarrier, and deprived 
the industry itself of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars in orders. 


But with the growing guided missile 
program, plus a modest amount of 
read-and-butter business still on the 
books from civilian sources, local plants 
are modestly expanding their staffs. 


There is still a shortage of highly skilled 
technicians and a veritable famine for 
engineers and research specialists who 
can = with certain design problems 
of guided missiles. 

Douglas is pushing its new DC-6A 
cargo plane and its improved Super 
DC-3, for which there would be a vi- 
gorous foreign demand except for the 
well-known scarcity of dollar exchange 
abroad. Lockheed has graduated its 
F-94 all-weather jet fighter to the pro- 
duction stage, teaming it up on parallel 
production lines with the Shooting Star 
and the TF-80 trainer, using the same 
major subassemblies and at consider- 
able saving in time and cost. 


Giant Builder 

Besides his hush-hush guided missile 
assignment, Howard Hughes is build- 
ing a new metal hangar and a drydock 
cradle over and around his huge ply- 
wood flying boat at Terminal Island, 
after removing and replacing all the 
skin of both elevators and ailerons in 
search for additional damage of un- 
known cause such as was discovered last 
year. 

Automotive production in this area 
is being bona by assembly of Dodge 
passenger cars at the local plant already 
assembling Chryslers, De Sotos, and 
Plymouths. Bendix Aviation has brok- 
en ground for a new $250,000 addi- 
tion adjoining its North Hollywood 
plant, to turn out hydraulic parts for 
automotive and tractor manufacturers. 
Other plants are rolling along in high 
gear, with California passenger car re- 
gistrations repeatedly mounting to new 
highs. March and April sales broke all 
previous records for those months, 
April registrations hitting a total of 36,- 
442. 


Rubber Industry Healthy 

This banner demand for cars has 
helped bolster the rubber industry, in 
which mounting competition recently 
brought cutbacks of some ten per cent 
in inner tube and fifteen per cent in 
truck tire production. At Goodyear, 
however, military orders for airplane 
rubber fuel tanks have kept employment 
at the same level, while Goodyear’s out- 
put of passenger car tires here have 
continued at about the same rate as 
previously. 

An even more solid foundation for 
the West's steel industry is being built 
as outcome of extensive drilling tests 
in central Utah, where Kaiser last year 
leased a tract of land from the U. S. 
Department of Interior. Located 24 
miles east of Price, the newly blocked- 
out coal deposits disclose seams from 11 
to 14 feet in thickness, insuring low 
mining costs. It is estimated that this 
new coal reserve could supply Fontana’s 
two blast furnaces for 40 years. 
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Meanwhile, work is progressing rap- 
idly on Fontana’s expansion, which 
includes not only the second blast fur- 
nace, with capacity of 1,200 tons of pig 
daily, but 45 additional by-products 
coke ovens, plus the new hot strip mill 
and new electric weld pipe mill, all 
scheduled to be put in operation before 
the year is out. 

Kaiser officials may well be glad that 
they have 1,300 acres upon which the 
lusty young industry can expand as 
much as four-fold before becoming 
pinched for space like so many eastern 
mills. They say, too, that since Pacific 
Coast steel industry produces only about 
60 per cent of the steel the West uses, 
there’s plenty of room for further 
growth—especially since the West is 
still industrially immature enough to 
consume only 80 per cent as much steel 
per capita as the national average. 

Already the first trainload of Fon- 
tana steel has started east to become 
- of the Texas-New York City pipe- 
ine, termed the longest natural gas line 
in the world. Some 20,000 carloads 
more will roll eastward before the two- 
year job is done. 

Mining Activity 

Despite disquieting developments in 
world metal markets, western mining 
camps continue active. Phelps Dodge is 
spending $6,000,000 for a new smelter 
in the Ajo-Cornelia copper area. At 
Henderson, Nevada, the colony of in- 
dustries surrounding the giant Basic 
Magnesium plant ey will be en- 
larged, as indicated by progress of ne- 
gotiations by several important com- 
panies for the manganese ore plant and 
adjacent Three Kids manganese prop- 
erty. A highly successful method of 
making pure manganese metal by the 
electrolytic process is said to have been 
developed by the Boulder City unit of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. The Three 
Kids property is estimated to contain 
about 5,000,000 tons of ore containing 
from 18 to 25 per cent of the hard 
metal. 


Control For 
Wine Making 


For the first time in history Cali- 
fornia wine inventories have come under 
tigid state marketing controls, after 
more than 85 per cent of the wine in- 
dustry by volume had registered written 
approval of the control program. The 
marketing order provides that during 
the eight-month period from July 1, 
1949 through February 28, 1950, Cali- 
fornia wineries may sell only that quant- 
ity of wine which they have on hand 
Or in transit on June 30, 1949. This will 
have the practical effect of deferring the 
entry into consumption channels until 
after March 1, 1950 of a quantity of 
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wine equal to the total gallonage pro- 
duced during the 1949 vintage season. 
This will be known as the “reserve in- 
ventory.” 


Management Institute 


The University of California will 
hold its first annual management insti- 
tute September 10-16 at Asilomar, Mon- 
terey County. It is planned to have in at- 
tendance more than 100 representatives 
of the administrative and operating lev- 
el of Pacific Coast companies to discuss 
economic and cost factors, collective bar- 
gaining and other labor questions, leg- 
islation and other angles. 
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At the rate of a car every few min- 
utes, gravel becomes concrete, or 
sand a part of mortar, on this build- 
ing materials express. It’s a continu- 
ous, streamlined operation — with 
Pioneer belting furnishing the trans- 
portation. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 
y SEATTLE « TACOMA 
~}| Washington Belting & Rubber Co. 
PORTLAND « EUGENE 
Munnell & Sherrill, Inc. 
KLAMATH FALLS 
Klamath Machinery Co. 
SPOKANE * BOISE 
Intermountain Equipment Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
National Equipment Co. 
DENVER 
Western Belting & Packing Co. 
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Women Wiser 

Although women constitute approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the employees in 
the fruit and vegetable canning industry 
in California, injuries to women com- 
prised only one-third of the total num- 
ber of accidents in 1948, according to 
M. I. Gershenson, chief of the division 
of labor statistics and research, Cali- 
fornia Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Accidents involving working 
surface resulted in one-fourth of the 
lost-time injuries in canneries, chiefly 
caused by falling or slipping on floors. 
Machines accounted for 10 per cent of 
the injuries. 


So 
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Behind the scenes (40’ under the 
view we're getting) ran a Pioneer 
Elevator Belt for 10 years—without 
a replacement! Based on this per- 
formance Pioneer Victor Conveyor 
Belts were specified to feed the 
batchers when the plant was ex- 
tended. 


Pioneer’s abrasive - resistant, expo- 
sure-defying belting will keep the 
gravel express moving at top speed 
long after the newness has worn off 
the homes and factories being built 
with these concrete materials. 


PIONEER RUBBER MILLS 


353 Sacramento St. « San Francisco 


Branch Offices: 
LOS ANGELES e CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS 











Freight Traffic Trends Toward 
Trucks, with Rails Trailing 


Rail carloadings in sharp decline as truck traffic shows incline; 
Shippers find they can transport faster, cheaper by highway. 


examples of the increasing impor- 

tance of trucks in freight move- 
ment throw some interesting light on 
traffic trends. 


Sc FRANCISCO—Several recent 


First of all is the fact that although 
railroad carloadings are showing a de- 
cline, truck traffic across California and 
Arizona borders is greater than last 
year. Reports from the California bor- 
der checking stations show 15,681 
trucks entering the state in May this 
year, compared to 14,741 in May of last 
year. Arizona reports 21,182 trucks en- 
tering that state in May, 1949, while in 
the same month last year the number 
was only 19,059. 


Second is that two-thirds of all the 
through freight traffic between the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles metropolitan 
areas moves by motor truck, and only 
one-third by rail. These figures were 
brought out in hearings before the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission 
which resulted in an order just gone 
into effect, giving common carrier rights 
between the two areas to seven truck 
lines which had heretofore operated 
only on a limited basis, and rights be- 
tween Sacramento and San Jose on the 
north and Los Angeles and San Diego 
on the south to several others. 


Third is that some of the cooperative 
citrus exchanges in southern California 


® At Kaiser's foil mill plant, Permanente, Calif., sheet aluminum is run through 
a number of mills before it is rolled out to desired size. Here is a run of alumi- 
num foil being checked for precise thickness, in this case .00035 of an inch. 
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have begun shipments of oranges and 
lemons by refrigerated truck to eastern 
auction markets. Buyers from Dallas, 
Kansas City and other points have taken 
fruit f.o.b. packing plant in the past, 
but the Northern San Diego Citrus Ex- 
change of Escondido and the Riverside 
Fruit Exchange of Riverside seem to be 
the first users of trucks instead of rail 
for shipping to the auction market. Ken- 
neth Callow, manager of the Escondido 
organization, reported that a 450-box 
load of lemons, which is 14 boxes less 
than a rail car cost approximately 15c 
less a box to ship and arrived in three 
days time instead of the seven by rail. 
The Public Utilities Commission's 
traffic study, covering 1946, shows the 
following division of tonnage: 
Rail 





Southern Pacific........ 438, 240 tons 
Santa Fe ......... ; 96,071 
TROORE BAER. cccnensee 534,311 
Truck 
Certificated carriers.. 161,700 14.6% 
Permitted carriers...... 910,600 82.5% 
Proprietary carriers. 31,500 " 2.9% 
Total trucks ........1,103,800 ”’ 


Total, rail & truck..1 638, 311 ’ 
Most of the rail trafic was full car- 


loads, Southern Pacific having only 
38,811 tons of Icl and the Santa Fe 
2,156 tons. Despite the fact that the 
trucks have the lion’s share of the busi- 
ness, the Southern Pacific has had plenty 
of business for its overnight freight ser- 
vice between the two cities, these special 
freight trains running 35 cars or more 
in length and making as good time as 
passenger trains. Nowhere else in the 
country, incidentally, is there such an 
even balance of traffic in both directions 
as between these two areas. 

A new angle may be injected into the 
situation when H.F. Alexander gets his 
ships built which will carry trailers be- 
tween San Francisco and the Los An- 
geles and Long Beach harbors. Alex- 
ander, former passenger steamship op- 
erator on the Pacific Coast, is reported 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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STEEL STRAPPING EQUIPMENT 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN JUST = WEEKS 


-- fou this Leathov Manuhaztanen! 


Here’s more concrete proof for you that Stanley 
Steel Strapping can cut shipping costs of almost 
any type product. This leading leather manu- 
facturer, trying to speed up his shipping opera- 
tion and reduce expenses, called in a Stanley 
Tepresentative to make a personal survey. The 
Situation called for a Stanley Ace Strapping 
Tool. 


Result: the number of units packed and 


strapped in a given time was doubled. The 
equipment paid for itself in just three weeks. 
Stanley Steel Strapping is quick and easy to 
apply—saves man-hours and materials—gives 
greater protection to goods in transit. Let us 
show you the savings it can make in your ship- 
ping room. Write for details or for a representa- 
tive to call now! The Stanley Works, Steel Strap- 
ping Div., 234 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 


Seattle Office: 618 2nd Avenue * San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street « Los Angeles Office: 108 W. 6th Street 


STANLEY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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HARDWARE « HAND TOOLS « ELECTRIC TOOLS - 


EEL STRAPP)y | 


AND cag BaNndiNne **STEMs 


STEEL STRAPPING. 


Everything for the 
engineer and draftsman 


Bruning Whiteprinters 
Make crisp, sharp whiteprints 
within seconds fromyour trans- 
lucent drawings or documents 
with any Bruning Whiteprinter. 
Choose from many fine models. 


Tracing Papers & Cloths 


Every type of tracing medium 
required in the modern draft- 
ing or engineering department 
for making sharp prints, is 
available from Bruning. 


Bruning Drawing Instruments 


A large variety of drawing in- 
struments and drafting tools 
ere available from Bruning. 
Pens, compasses, curves, tri- 
angles, etc., are provided. 


Surveying Instruments 


Bruning carries a large and 
complete line of fine transits, 
levels, barometers, compasses, 
leveling rods, steel tape, stop 
watches, tripods, etc. 


& Cloth 


A wide variety of paper sizes, 
weights, and tints are avail- 
able in flat sheets or roll stock. 
Transparent poper, film, and 
cloth are also provided. 


. ne 
Bruning Erasing Machines 


This machine saves voluable 
time erasing pencil, ink, typ- 
ing, corbon copy, and other 
marks. A quiet, cool, vibration- 
free tool for all departments. 


Bruning Drawing Materials 


If it is a drawing material that 
is used in a drafting or engi- 
neering design department — 
Bruning has it...and you con 
be sure every detail is right. 


Technical Books 


Bruning makes available many 
excellent handbooks on civil, 
mechanical, structural, and 
electrical engineering; archi- 
tecture, drawing, lettering, etc. 


BRUNING: 


one 
convenient 
source 


TT 
high quality 


These machines combine T- 
square, scales, straight-edge, 
triangle, and protractor into 
one precision instrument. They 
save up to 40% in time. 


Drafting Room Furniture 


Bruning provides a complete 
line of drawing tables, draw- 
ing boards, filing cabinets, 
stools, etc. Their functional de- 
signs give greater efficiency. 


Bruning Slide Rules 


Bruning Slide Rules are preci- 
sion tools built for long serv- 
ice. They are graduated to ex- 
acting tolerances, and do not 
lose their excellent visibility. 


It pays you 
to concentrate 
your buying 


Order all your engineering 
and drofting supplies thru 
Bruning. 14 Bruning Branches 
and many Bruning Dealers are 
located throughout the U. S. 


FULL DETAILS 


S. F. REVIEW —/(Contd. from p. 50) 
to have obtained financing for his ven- 
ture. 

For upwards of 20 years, there was 
only one certificated or common carrier 
operating through from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles. This was California 
Motor Express. On the Valley route, 
Valley Express and Pacific Freight Lines 
had a combination set-up, the former 
operating from Fresno north and the 
latter taking the southern half of the 
run. Recently both lines obtained fran- 
chises for the entire distance. The “‘per- 
mitted’’ carriers who were given com- 
mon carrier rights formerly operated 
as contract carriers, limited to specified 
customers and not having the privilege 
of soliciting general business. 

Both Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
operate trucking subsidiaries which per- 
form delivery and short haul service for 
them under limited conditions, and the 
latter's trucking affiliate, Santa Fe © 
Transportation Co., is petitioning the — 
P.U.C. for common carrier rights be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
on the ground that its railroad opera- © 
tions necessitate a long detour via Bar- 
stow. It has been the P.U.C. policy in 
the past, like that of the I-C.C., not to 
grant rail carriers permission to operate 
competing forms of transportation. 

Port of Stockton is on the move for- 
ward. The port director, Elmo E. Fer- 
rari, reports that the Wine Growers 
Guild of Lodi are now moving most of 
their eastbound shipments via water, at 
a saving of Sc a case. The Lodi 
branch of the Guild is the central bott- 
ling and blending plant for wine from 
other plants at Cucamonga, Sanger, 
Lockeford, Del Rio, and Bear Creek. 
Port of Stockton also has made another 
bid for canned goods business by be- 
coming agent for Consolidated Freight 
Forwarding Company for pool car offer- 
ings from the Sacramento and northern 
San Joaquin Valley areas. Consolidated 
also have established terminals at San 
Jose and Fresno, and the rate and fre- 
quency of shipment advantages thus of- 
fered may reduce the amount of traffic 
hitherto moving through Oakland. 


| Bruning Whiteprinters [~] Bruning Erasing Machines 
[(_) 8W Poper, Film, & Cloth [] Drafting Room Furniture [_] Surveying Instruments 
4 Bruning Drafters C] Bruning Drawing Instruments C) Technical Books 

3 Tracing Papers & Cloths ["] Bruning Drawing Materials Other? 


[_] Bruning Slide Rules The recently - adjourned California 
legislature provided for a continuance 
of the fact-finding interim committee 
on water pollution problems headed by 
Assemblyman Randal Dickey of Ala- 
meda, with air pollution added to its 
territory. The committee has an appro- 
priation of $100,000 available to carry 
on its work. Its program providing for 
regional control boards to handle en- 
forcement work was adopted in the 
main by the legislature, subject to en- 
forcement by a state board if the re- 
gional boards fail to act. The California 
Association of Production Industries ex- 
pects to continue its work of cooperative 
study of pollution problems. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


Position 


City Zone State 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


4704-24 Montrose Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 


New York * Newark © Boston + Pittsburgh * Chicago « Detroit * Cleveland © St. Louis 
Milwaukee ¢ Kansas City,Mo. © Houston © Los Angeles © San Francisco ¢ Seattle 
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HOW MUCH IN A TON OF STEEL? 


Of all the raw materials used in making steel, water © In industry after industry Johnston Vertical Tur- 


is by far the largest single component. From blast bine Pumps have been the economical and depend- 


furnace to rollers, 120 tons of water are used to able solution to many water moving problems. Our 


make one ton of steel. Johnston Engineers do not engineering staff with forty years’ experience in 
pretend to be steelmen, but they do know how to the manufacture of turbine pumps and in the solu- 


move water —where you want it... when you wantit. tion of water moving problems is at your disposal. 


JOHNSTON PUMP COMPANY 


2324 EAST 49TH STREET © LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 













































Competition Sets on Business; 
Hatches Buyer’s Market 


Some small operators forced out of the picture, while others 
get their post-war wings clipped; Construction moves ahead. 


EATTLE—There is at present a lot 

s. of economic guessing in this area 

about the current business situa- 

tion and the future outlook, with view- 

points ranging all the way from dark 
pessimism to determined optimism. 

Obviously the blind staggers of the 

war and immediate postwar economy 

have now worn off to a sober realiza- 


tion. Money no longer bulges in the 
citizen's pocket and what deflated 
amount is left in there is doled out with 
caution and accompanied by more in- 
sistence upon quality and services. 
Goods of all kinds are on the shelves 
again in quantity, and better quality, 
and the pursuit of business is once more 
seller chasing buyer, instead of the 
other crazy way ‘round. 


® Proper practices for supervision were brought before a recent conference of 40 
supervisors and foremen of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., in Longview, Washington, 
conducted by Bob Ferguson. Shown are Clem Warner, Long-Bell cargo planer foreman, 
left, and Vance Regan, veteran Long-Bell supervisor, with Ferguson on the right, 
checking over four fundamentals of good supervision. Listed in order of importance, 
they are: 
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. Look for opportunities to give sincere praise. 

. Keep all promises regardless of how difficult. 

. Ask for suggestions and use them when possible. 

. Delegate responsibility and authority to carry it out. 


ww 


Big employer in this area has histor- 
ically been the forest industries, but 
morning after miseries right now de- 
finitely rock the four main branches of 
logging, lumber, plywood and pulp. 
Log production and prices, which held 
up surprisingly well after the lumber 
market exploded last year, are now both 
sagging notably. There is a general feel- 
ing that the traditional long weekend 
logging shutdown which generally at- 
tends the Fourth of July will this year 
in many instances be extended inde- 
finitely. Another factor in logging is the 
continuing and unseasonal dry spell 
which is building up an explosive for- 
est fire situation in the woods. 


Toll of Competition 


Many small loggers and mill op- 
erators, commonly referred to as ‘‘gyp- 
pos,” have been forced out, many no 
doubt permanently, but the slow bell 
has not been confined to them. Several 
of the larger pulp mills have shut tight 
for a time, lumber production is off 
generally, and the miracle man, ply- 
wood, has at last caught up with him- 
self. Plywood, however, is going to try 
to offset a badly cracked market with a 
new and much reinforced advertising 
program. 


Dry weather has had its effect in 
agriculture. Wheat, a big item in East- 
ern Oregon and Washington, is down 
in crop estimates for the approaching 
harvest. On the Western side of the 
Cascades the berry crops are suffering 
in quantity and quality for lack of 
moisture and this will shrink the proces- 
sing industries somewhat. Severe mat- 
ket drops in some produce items and 
competition from other regions has 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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... another example of Johns-Manville Insulation leadership 
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= Here 1s A NEW insulating Back of this latest insulation achievement 
fire brick that truly deserves is Johns-Manville’s 90 years of leadership 
the spotlight. in the development and manufacture of in- 
It stands alone . . . for it is the only in- sulations; the largest and best-equipped in- 
op- sulating fire brick made to withstand the sulation laboratory in the world; and a com- 
gyp- intense heat of a full 3000F—and to take __Plete line of insulating materials in block, 
ce that temperature through long operating brick, cement and pipe insulation form for 
veral cycles. Important among its many advan- €V€ry temperature, and for every service 
ight tages to industry are longer life, greater fuel condition. 
- savings and substantial savings in anes Siti nabelbn Sulina Dida tinadion 
apd ’ Like other Johns-Manville Insulating Fire Engineer about your next insulation job. 
as Brick, it too, is light in weight, has low {4 his experience assure you the highest 
sing conductivity and high heat resistance. J-M —gividends on your insulation investment. 
: Insulating Fire Brick is equally efficient : 
ode d as back-up insulation, and as a direct re- For further information, write wageueee 
East- | fractory for furnaces, kilns and other types Johns-Manville, Box 290, 22 E. vy 
_ of high temperature equipment. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. ad Ad 
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SEATTLE REVIEW 


(Continued from Page 54) 
caused some plowing under — lettuce 
for example. These various things prob- 
ably add up to less cash in the farmer's 


pocket and less buying by him of manu- 
factured goods. Irrigated crops are all 
right. 


t “l 2 il P| o Eg Prospective carloadings for the third 
T H & Pa A i i we G % o quarter are down to an estimated 284,- 
410 as compared with an actual demand 


for 308,259 cars used in the same pe- 
riod in 1948. 


Retail Trade Holds Up 


Surprisingly enough, retail trade is 
holding up very well, off just a whisker, 
but much better comparatively than in 
most other metropolitan centers of the 
West. But there is a much greater em- 
phasis on quality goods. Smart merchan- 
disers are rolling along all right, and 
buying close to the vest until they are 
more certain where the price structure 
will level off finally. Retail advertising 
reflects sales resistance and some rather 
notable price drops are observed in a 
number of lines, particularly in do- 
mestic appliances. Credit is being re- 
viewed with much more critical eye also. 
A considerable number of failures 
among smaller retail outlets is fore- 
cast. 


Construction Continues 


Quite a bit of construction is going 
on over the state. Two major commer- 
cial construction jobs in downtown Se- 
attle have been announced recently and 
in addition one of the leading depart- 

Evi ES Ib No. 65 R ment stores has just let the contract on 
a huge branch store and marketing 


is semi “ automatic sets to center in the North End suburbs. Hous- 
av 


ing construction is down sharply, des- 
. —_ pite some seemingly overenthusiastic 
pipe size in just lo seconds graveyard whistling in this quarter. 
Despite a falling behind in school 
@ The RIFAID 65R is so handy and efficient that it’s actually facilities, largely growing out of the 


i : heavy population influx of the war 
a pleasure to use. In just 10 seconds you’re ready to cut perfect | years, not much is doing in the public 


threads on 1,” 1%," 1/4" or 2" pipe. Workholder sets instantly— school layout because the legislature 


: : . . which met earlier in the year failed to 
only one screw to tighten, no bushings. With the self-contained put up the money. However, $5,700, 


RIGAUD 65R you don’t have to bother with extra dies—one | 000 in emergency funds became avail- 
set of high-speed steel chaser dies gives you accurate threads | @ble in late June and will be used to 


; . . . . repair school damage caused by the re- 
on any kind of pipe or conduit, always—easily. Every 65R is | cent ‘quake and for other “must” jobs. 


factory-tested. Buy from your Supply House. These are spread over 44 school dis- 
tricts. 


Parochial schools, on the other hand, 
not dependent on public money, are go- 
ing ahead with a considerable building 
program of their own. 


In the Columbia Basin much con- 
struction activity is being primed by fed- 
eral money, despite the front page poli- 
tical squabbles roaring around the Tru- 


FHE RIDGE TOOL CO. ELYRIA, OHIO man-backed Columbia Valley Authority 
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and Senator Hickenlooper’s skeleton 
rattling aimed at Lilienthal and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Little 
news comes out of the mammoth atomic 
project at Hanford in the arid central 
part of the state, but there is no doubt 
that much activity is still going on and 
much money is being spent. 


C.V.A. 


As for the Columbia Valley Author- 
ity, which, incidentally, will probably 
be quite different than the TVA if and 
when it becomes a legislative fact, this 
development is still in the word battle 
stage. Republican governors McKay of 
Oregon and Langlie of Washington are 
actively plunking against CVA, with 
the support of course of private power 
companies which, in Washington at 
least, seem to be fighting last stand rear 
guard actions. Governor Langlie’s posi- 
tion lacks some strength in that his 
party by no means has control of the 
state government. He has the political 
handicap of a Democratic lieutenant 
governor and a Democratic Secretary of 
State. The latter, Earl Coe, is out ham- 
mer and tongs against the governor on 
the CVA question. 


Columbia Basin is Busy 


Nevertheless, construction moves 
ahead in the Columbia Basin. The great 
McNary dam on the Columbia is going 
great guns, and contracts have just been 
let for access road and foundation ex- 
ploratory work for the Chief Joseph 
(formerly called Foster Creek) dam 
farther upstream which will back up a 
pool to the Grand Coulee tail race. The 
irrigation phases of Grand Coulee are 
moving ahead, and this involves huge 
concrete-lined ditches, siphons, earth 
dams, reservoirs, gates, and other items 
which will comprise the machinery 
which will one day convert one mil- 
lion or more arid acres into productive 
farms, 


In the northern part of the state the 
municipally-owned Seattle City Light 
moves ahead with construction of the 
huge Ross dam on the Skagit river. It 
has just awarded to Westinghouse a con- 
tract for three 90,000-kilowatt generat- 
ors. This is the largest electrical equip- 
ment contract ever placed in Seattle. 
The Westinghouse bid was $4,445,222. 
Four years will be required to design, 
build and install the units. 


Highway Construction 


State highway construction is mov- 
ing ahead, having been implemented 
by the 1949 legislature with a 11/:c 
increase in gasoline taxes — a factor 
which seems not to have wilted the 
growing traffic problem one whit. A par- 
ticularly iaaicans piece of construc- 
tion just initiated is the last 114 mile 
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link in the White Pass highway which 
will cross the Cascades about midway 
between the state’s northern and south- 
ern boundaries. Completion will pro- 
vide Washington with four trans- 
mountain routes. These highway links 
over the Cascade are of vital economic 
importance in Washington. Renewed 
attention was centered upon them last 
winter when a phenomenally heavy and 
long-continuing snowfall and freeze-up 
totally disrupted traffic at times and 
served to re-open discussion on the en- 
gineer’s dream of boring a low-level 
tunnel under the state’s defiant back- 
bone. 

































































Transportation Picture 


Elsewhere, transportation-wise, the 
ferry situation on Puget Sound remains 
unsettled. Essential link to the many is- 
lands and to the Olympic Peninsula, the 
ferries have long been pretty much of 
a private monopoly and the root of 
numerous turbulent episodes. These 
events have led to pressure for public 
ownership by the State, with the fer- 
ries made more or less a part of the 
state’s highway system. Governor Lang- 
lie has expressed determination that the 
state acquire the ferries by condemna- 
tion or negotiation. Studies toward that 
end are being made by the Governor’s 
office, and progress is reported, but 
nothing definite can yet be reported. 






















































































Interest has of course also been 
aroused by the announcement of ship- 
ping tycoon H. F. Alexander that he 
would re-enter the Coastwise shipping 
business, first with two ships in the San 
Francisco - Los Angeles run and with 
later extension to Seattle with other 


ships. 



























































Heavy Manufacturing Slows Down 








Heavy manufacturing in the iron 
trades has slowed noticeably with the 
drop-off in logging, lumber manufac- 
ture and allied activities. Many of these 
plants in this area are geared to supply 
machinery and supplies to the wood- 
using industries. The softening of log, 
lumber, plywood and _ prices has 
sharply reduced demand for equipment, 
has anchored much presently-on-hand 
equipment to distributor's sales floors, 
and has thrown some distress equip- 
ment on the market. Machinery manu- 
facturers are trying to hold essential amene of sacislaction: Commies 
crews together but are moving at slow specifications and information are 
bell. as close as your telephone; call now! 


COLSON 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 



























































Until you’ve investigated the 

1458 different standard caster 
designs available locally at your 
Colson factory representative's. 
Ask, too, about the 188 specialized 
hand trucks which carry the Colson 
QUALITY trademark — your guar- 







































































Electronic Show 


The fifth annual Pacific Electronic 
Exhibit will be staged by the West Coast 
Electronic Manufacturers Association tee LAG ae 
at the Civic Auditorium in San Fran- ey 
cisco, August 30 to September 1. 


























































































Textile Industry in Portland 
Develops into Big Business 


More than 11,000 persons employed in woolen products manufacture; 
Lumber and chemical industries join forces to control forest insects. 


partment of the Portland Chamber 

of Commerce has come up with a 
survey of the textile industry in the city 
which reveals that gross sales of Port- 
land’s textile manufactures in 1948 
amounted to more than $55,000,000, 
that more than 7,000 wage earners were 
employed and the area devoted to textile 
manufacture equals 40 acres. 


Pirssiment of — The industries de- 


Range of items manufactured in- 
cludes knock-down baby shoes of felt, 
worsted yarns and fabrics, blankets, 
robes, swimming suits, outdoor clothes 
for both sports and work, cloaks, coats, 


suits and other garments, canvas and 
plastic products, curtains, draperies, 
window blinds and towels. 

Practically the entire clip of the sheep 
of Oregon and Washington, as well as 
thousands of pounds of wool from wes- 
tern Idaho and western Montana, feeds 
into Portland. Here it is purchased by 
Portland handlers, or otherwise concen- 
trated for shipment east by water. A 
big percentage of the wool is graded 
by local wool handlers, and much of it 
sorted and scoured. 

An authorative estimate reveals that 
around 10,000,000 pounds of wool 


Wheat barging on the Columbia river will gain from this 300,000 bushel elevator at 
Arlington, recently built for Kerr-Gifford. The elevator has the most modern facili- 
ties for loading and unloading barges, rail cars and trucks of any elevator on river. 


= acme oe 


Courtesy Oregon Journal 





were handled by Portland wool houses 
in 1948, with probably another 5,000,- 
000 pounds assembled at Portland's 
docks for shipment east. The local mills 
manufacture such a wide variety of pro- 
ducts, however, that, according to the 
same source of information, there are 
times when practically all grades of 
wool, from the finest to the coarsest, 
are disposed of right at home. 


The figures given above do not in- 
clude the garment makers, whose annual 
output is $28,000,000 and number of 
employees more than 4,000. 


Oregon has been the scene of a big 
demonstration of the lumber and chem- 
ical industries teaming up with federal 
and state agencies to control insects in 
the forest areas. In this case it was the 
spruce budworm, and more than 260,- 
000 acres were sprayed with DDT from 
the air. 


The first area covered was 166,000 
acres near Eugene, and the job took 
from May to June 19. Fourteen planes 
and four helicopters, supplied by Cen- 
tral Aircraft of Yakima, did the work, 
and a gallon of spray per acre was ap- 
plied at a cost of $1.07, or 61c for the 
flying and 46c for the DDT, furnished 
by Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Co. from its Portland plant. Next 111,- 
000 acres near Mt. Hood were given 
the same treatment. Kenneth Wright 
was entomologist for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in charge of the 
project. 


Results from both areas showed ap- 
proximately a 95 per cent mortality rate 
among the larvae of the budworm. It is 
reported that more than 500,000 acres 
of timber land in Oregon will have to 
be sprayed next year if the budworm is 
to be kept under control. A federal sur- 
vey last year indicated that approxt- 
mately 2,000,000 acres were infested. It 
takes three years for the budworm to 
reach the killing stage. 
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Toe 


the SOURCE you can depend on 
for all your Piping Needs 


How CRANE is set up to give you better service 


r SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Take the water supply piping shown here, for instance. c 


: ; ; : # RESPONSIBILITY 
First, in one complete line, Crane gives you the largest 
selection of equipment—valves, fittings, pipe line acces- STANDARD OF QUALITY 
sories, and pipe. The Crane Catalog makes it easy to 
specify—easy to order—all piping materials for your 
installation. 

Next, strategic nation-wide distribution makes all 
items in the Crane line conveniently available at their 
point of use. No matter where you’re located, there’s 
a well-stocked Crane Branch or Wholesaler nearby to 
serve you. 

Your day-to-day needs most always can be supplied 
immediately from stocks on hand. But when neces- 
sary, your Crane Branch or Wholesaler can draw on 
other nearby Crane Branches. And beyond that—to 
give you faster service—your local Crane outlet is 
backed by and has direct access to large factory stocks. 

For dependable service—for dependable quality in 
piping equipment—turn to the leader—Crane. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





Typical hookup for 
industrial water supply system; 
all piping equipment 
from Crane. 


YW 
OF 
N 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW about Crane Stand- 
ard Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves. Improved 
body design reduces weight, yet increases strength. 
Straight-through ports assure streamline flow. 
Shoulder-type seat rings keep seating tight. ¢ 
Crane yoke design means smooth operation 
and easy maintenance. Patterns for 

every need; brass-trimmed or all iron; 

sizes 2 in. and larger. For steam 

pressures up to 125 pounds; for cold 

services up to 200 pounds. See your 

Crane Catalog, pp. 101 to 106. 


EVERYTHING FROM... 


VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE * PLUMBING | 
AND HEATING — ; 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 


Continental Divide 





ENVER—New life and promise 

D of an impressive future has 

been breathed into the wob- 

bling Colorado Resources Development 

Council, Inc., just when it seemed about 
to expire. 

The new strength comes from a vi- 
gorous personality, Rolle Rand, who 
came in to handle publicity and soon 
emerged on top as executive director. 

Rand is a seasoned newspaper man 
who has more in common with indus- 
trialists and businessmen than with the 
starry-eyed brain trusters who launched 
the CRDC on its uncertain way three 
or four years ago. He has great ambi- 
tions for the agency he administers, 


Colorado Resources Development 
Council Breathes New Life 


With cash on hand, strong backing of industry, and a vigorous 
executive director of publicity, CRDC starts to forge ahead. 


coupled with keen intelligence and a 
knack for getting along with a. 


Giving others credit, instead of glom- 
ming the limelight himself, is one of 
his characteristics. 


With plenty of money on hand to 
finish its 1949 program, after wiping 
out a debt of $7,000 inherited from 
last year, CRDC doesn’t have to count 
financial embarrassment among its 
problems. Problems aplenty it does 
have, of course. Some of these stem 
from determination of the agency's 
guiding spirits to make it entirely self- 
supporting, without benefit of any pub- 
lic funds. 


Ruggedly individualistic, CRDC is 


© One of the eleven Marcy Open End Rod Mills made by The Mine and Smelter Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, for the Anaconda, Montana plant of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
These mills are designed to carry a 50-ton charge of grinding rods 12 feet long. 


Each mill weighs about 80 tons and is driven by 


a 450 h.p. Westinghouse motor. 


seman . - 






































































one of the state's industrial development 
agencies that is of industry as well as 
for industry. Seems a sound idea. 


“Colorado Power,” a report of elec- 
tric power facilities in the state of Colo- 
rado in 1949, is the first of a series of 
annual reports on the subject and one 
of an impressive series of studies by 
CRDC. Since availability of electric 
power is a prerequisite for industrial op- 
erations, this study is particularly time- 
ly now, with many companies seeking 
new locations. 

The report covers every community 
and every power company, showing the 
nature of facilities available at each 
point, along with population and other 
data. Private, municipal, REA and fed- 
eral agencies producing their own pow- 
er all are included, along with planned 
additions for the coming 5-year period. 
Several up-to-date maps complete the 
presentation. This booklet is available 
at $1 from Colorado Resources Devel- 
opment Council, 522 Kittredge Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Water Facilities 


“Water Facilities in Colorado” is the 
next study in the CRDC series, and will 
be ready for distribution by fall. Other 
studies now in the works include one 
on ‘Research Services,’’ one on ‘‘Labor 
Supply and Training Facilities,” and 
others on “Transportation Facilities,” 
“Government Services to Business and 
Industry,’ and a survey of ‘Colorado's 
Tourist Industry.” 


Many other services to industry are 
provided day by day by the CRDC but 
the studies mentioned are outstanding 
and deserve special mention. 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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—and extensive clay supplies is just one of the 
reasons why your most reliable and economical 
refractories are made by Gladding, McBean & Co. 


Gladding, McBean & Co. has ac- 
cess to more than 30,000 acres of 
clays in California, Oregon and 
Washington alone. The very high- 
est in quality, wide in variety and 
extensive in quantity, our raw 
materials permit us to set exacting 
refractories standards, both now 
and far into the future. 


Our 75 years of ceramic engi- 
neering experience, the skill of our 
staff of specialists and the modern 
facilities at our disposal turn these 
clays into superior refractories. 


But that’s just half the story: 
the other half takes place in cus- 
tomers’ plants where we study 
your problems first-hand. And once 
we know your precise needs, there’s 
no waiting. Our plants and ware- 
houses are located throughout the 
Pacific Coast states to service you 
quickly and economically. 


Call your Gladding, McBean & 
Co. sales engineer today. He will 
show you how to get better refrac- 
tories and better service at lower 
cost. 


ee 


come the top-quality materials that go into 
Gladding, McBean & Co. Refractories 


WHAT QUALITY 


MEANS TO 


METAL PROCESSORS 


In the treating of both ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals, Glad- 
ding, McBean & Co. refractories 
have distinct advantages: 


silica and clay brick are 


made by power-press, stiff-mud 
and hand-mold methods under 
rigid technical control to insure 
uniformity of size, ease of hand- 
ling and economy of mortar. 


refractories have density 


and toughness which insure 
greater resistance to abrasion 
and penetration of molten metals. 


@BD nigh resistance to both 


mechanical and thermal spalling 
means longer life. 


wide variety of standard 


and special shapes and sizes in- 
sures prompt delivery, faster 
installation. And our full line of 
plastics, coatings, mortars and 
castables bring you complete, 
quality refractories service. 


REFRACTORIES=—A SPECIALIZED GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. PRODUCT 
Other quality ceramic products include Hermosa Tru-Joint Tile, Face Brick, Roof Tile, 
Floor and Patio Tile, Flue Lining, Vitrified Clay Pipe, Ceramic Veneer, 
Glazed Block, Franciscan Earthenware, Franciscan China 


Since 181? 
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DENVER 


(Continued from Page 60) 


Of the 200 or more Colorado citizens 
originally tapped by the Governor and 
invited to serve on the Council, the fol- 
lowing have emerged as the stalwarts of 
the program: 


Robert L. Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado, is president of 
CRDC and the strong right arm of 
Governor Lee Knous in keeping the 
state government's guiding hand in the 
enterprise. 


Western Colorado business is ably 
represented by Gordon Weller, Meeker 
Chamber of Commerce secretary, Gates 


Gooding of the Steamboat Springs 
Chamber of Commerce and G. Norman 
Winder, Craig sheepgrower and wool 
merchant. 


One of the powerhouses of CRDC in 
the San Luis Valley, drained by the 
Rio Grande del Norte, is George Cor- 
lett, Monte Vista attorney. William ]. 
Coulter of Climax Molybdenum Com- 
pany, Perry Buckle of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Railroad, and Charles P. 
Warren Fort Collins banker and cattle- 
man, lend powerful assistance and rep- 
resent their areas or industries. 


One of the most effective leaders is 
George Brayfield, former president of 
the Colorado Federation of Labor. 








Whether carbon steel, low alloy, 
heat or acid resistant—Whatever your 
needs in quality steel castings at low 
cost, the modern facilities of L. A. Steel 
Casting will enable you to “enjoy the 


economy of quality. 


Why not write or call today? One of 
our experienced sales-technicians will be 
glad to help you with your steel casting 
problems — without obligation, of course. 








Ml 


%MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS TAMP- 
RITE, TAMPER-TIP AND SHANK 
FOR SHEEPSFOOT ROLLERS, AND 
NIKELADIUM FLANGED FITTINGS. 
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Earl Mosely, Denver's manager of 
utilities and former city manager of 
Colorado Springs, guided the Council 
in its early stages and still is an influen- 
tial factor in its growth. Clifford H. 
Stone, director of the Colorado Water 
Conservation Board and the state’s lead- 
ing authority on water problems, is a 
CRDC leader, as are B. P. Montagriff, 
industrial engineer with Public Service 
Company of Colorado and Robert E. 
Law’, Colorado springs monument man- 
ufacturer. 


High Research Standards 


High standards in research and re- 
ports are upheld by such men as V. F. 
Parry, supervising engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Golden; Dr. F. L. Car- 
michael, director of the bureau of busi- 
ness and social research of the Univer- 
sity of Denver; Henry Moore, director 
of the bureau of business research of the 
University of Colorado, and Charles E. 
Brokaw, regional director of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce at Denver. 


One of the most effective organizers 
of financial support, particularly in the 
Denver area, is Arthur G. Rippey, 
wealthy Denver advertising man whose 
agency represents several of Colorado's 
leading industrial firms. 

Always active in CRDC affairs is El- 
ton K. McQuery, assistant to Governor 
Knous and former head of CRDC. 

These men are charting the way to 
greater industrial activity throughout 
the state of Colorado, and it is a pleasure 
to report that their task is getting easier 
as other industrialists and businessmen 
join in the good work. 


Blessed Eventing 


Western Colorado is definitely de- 
veloping, observed the very observant 
Gene Cervi, Denver newsletter editor, 
in connection with the announcement 
that an important newsprint pulp op- 
eration in Western Colorado has passed 
the talk stage and will be a going con- 
cern by early fall. 

A lot of other industrial develop- 
ments are transpiring on Colorado's 
verdant but scarcely-populated Western 
Slope. Shale oil development, oil and 
gas field activity, uranium prospecting 
and processing, and a wide range of 
mining activities are getting the play 
now. 

Informed observers expect the re- 
cently-signed Colorado River Compact 
to turn loose a noteworthy series of agri- 
cultural and industrial developments in 
the upper basin states. Many plans were 
held in abeyance until the river squab- 
ble finally was settled, after seemingly 
endless years of yak-yak. This may be 
hard for some people to understand, 
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but in this particular part of the world 
water is life itself and the region’s des- 
tiny manifestly hinges on a plus or 
minus water supply. 


Oil Boom Spreads Out 

Ohio Oil Company, Wyoming's prin- 
cipal producer and bellwether of oil op- 
erators in the Rocky Mountain region, 
brought in a 400-barrel-a-day wildcat 
well near Sidney, Nebraska, that really 
has kicked up a ruckus. The discovery 
is the first important find in the Denver 
or Julesburg basin, a geological feature 
extending in a huge oval northward 
from Pueblo, Colorado, into eastern 
Wyoming and Western Nebraska. 


A dozen majors and several vigorous 
independents, notably Frontier Refin- 
ing Company of Cheyenne and Denver, 
show up with choice acreage in the vi- 
cinity of the discovery well. A big play 
in northeastern Colorado and south- 
western Nebraska is shaping up, follow- 
ing Ohio Oil's strike. 

Just when Nebraska was rhapsodiz- 
ing about Ohio Oil’s Mary Egging well 
near Sidney, up pops Utah with a lulu 
of a discovery—the 1,600-barrel-a-day 
field opener of Carter Oil Company 
near Roosevelt. This Uintah Basin dis- 
covery may not introduce another 
Rangely field, but it shows that produc- 
tion from Utah’s flourishing Ashley 
Creek field, with more than a dozen 
wells already, is no freak of nature. 
Utah is getting to be a real oil state, hur- 
riedly. 

Incidentally, Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia is enabling Utah to get the jump 
on Western Canada’s flourishing oil in- 
dustry in a tussle for one of the world’s 
choice markets for petroleum products 
—the upper Columbia River basin. All 
that money California’s Standard Oil 
spent the past few years at Rangely field 
is paying off, now that it can move its 
oil from Rangely to its refineries near 
Salt Lake City. 


But instead of using Rangely crude 


merely to supply its growing intermoun- 
tain market around Salt Lake City, 
Standard of California is running an 
$8,000,000 products pipeline to move 
gasoline and other petroleum products 
northward to Pasco, Washington, and 
the Spokane area. 

For years petroleum products have 
been a major freight item in the river 
trafic up the Columbia from the Pa- 
cific, hauling crude and products of 
California refineries. Now much of that 
inland market will be seized by the Salt 
Lake refineries. High time, too. 

With oil flowing out of their ears, 
Alberta operators (mostly Standard Oil 
of New Jersey's Canadian affiliate, Im- 
perial Oils, Ltd.) are peering across the 
borders for dollar-rich markets, includ- 
ing nearby Spokane. 
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HOW R:« M HOISTS 


STORAGE 


PROCESSING 


OVERHEAD SYSTEM BRINGS DOWN OVERHEAD COSTS 


Tie your materials, machines and men into a neat profit package— 
with R & M electric hoists. Here’s what they’re doing for Great 
Lakes steel processing plant. At receiving dock, no demurrage 
charges. In storage, less rehandling. Fewer interruptions on the pro- 
cessing lines, less down-time on expensive machines. Easier work, too, 
throughout the plant. Result: lower production costs, more profits. 
R & M’S DO ALL THE LIFTING HERE . . . One man, with 4-ton 
traveling crane, unloads steel from gondolas into receiving area. 
From there, five 2-ton trolley hoists on traveling bridges serve 
storage, processing lines and shipping. Hoists can be switched from 
one bridge to another as requirements vary; operators need no 
special skill or training. Savings in handling costs have been sub- 
stantial, Congestion reduced to a minimum . . . manpower utilized 
to best advantage . . . operations set for peak efficiency. 

KEEP COSTS DOWN—PROFITS UP .. . Plug leaks in your profits, 
streamline your materials movement. An R & M specialist will gladly 
analyze, make recommendations. So “Take it UP with R & M.” Hoists 
and cranes in types and sizes for every purpose. Write today. 


Type Fi—Capacity: 1000-4000 Ibs. 
Others from 250-20,000 Ibs. 


ROBBINS «& MYERS: INC. 


* HOIST & CRANE DIVISION - 
SPRINGFIELD 92, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


MOTORS © FANS © MOYNO PUMPS + FOUNDED 1878 
NEAT A 













































REGIONAL REVIEWS 
The Wasatch Front 





Regional Readjustment Shows 
Moderate Business Decline 


Nonferrous metal mining industry still price-demoralized, but 
oil refining and oil exploration brighten the economic picture 


XCEPT for the price-demoralized 

E nonferrous metal mining industry, 

Wasatch front industries are pass- 

ing through the current readjustment 
with only moderate shocks thus far. 

A spot check by the Utah Manufac- 
turers Association in late June disclosed 
the following picture: 

Geneva Steel Company was operating 
at about 75 - cent of ingot capacity, 
the plate mill was at capacity and the 
structural mill was on a four shift per 
week basis. Plate demand continued 
strong but orders for structural shapes 
had virtually dried up. 


Steel fabricators continued to op- 
erate at a high level but part of their 
business consisted of finishing up back- 
log orders. New orders were not keep- 
ing pace with the production level. 

The food processing industry was ex- 
periencing a continuing heavy demand 
and no significant cutbacks were antici- 
pated within the next six months. 

Gypsum mills at Sigurd, Utah, were 
operating on a six day a week sched- 
ule. 

Oil refining and oil exploration was 
the brightest segment of the economic 


® Hot-rolled breakdowns as well as steel plates are rolled on this finishing train 
of six 132-inch, four-high stands in the converted plate mill of Geneva Steel Co., 
near Provo, Utah. Coils of the hot-rolled breakdowns are shipped to the Pittsburg, 





California, cold-reduction mill of Columbia Steel Co., another U. S. Steel subsidiary. 
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scene. A recapitalation of developments 
of the past nine months includes: 

Completion and putting into opera- 
tion of a $10,000,000 refinery and pipe- 
line by Standard Oil of California and 
announcement by the same company of 
plans to invest another $10,000,000 in 
catalytic cracking facilities and $6,500,- 
000 in a pipeline from their North Salt 
Lake refinery to Pasco, Wash. 

Completion by Utah Oil Refining 
company of a $2,500,000 propane de- 
asphalting plant. 

A substantial expansion by Phillips 
Petroleum Company of its refining fs 
cilities. 

Completion of a $300,000 refinery by 
the Western States Refining Company. 

Discovery in three separate localities 
of the state of commercial oil wells. 

Discovery of a large gas field in San 
Juan county by Byrd-Frost, Inc. 


Construction of a plant by American 


‘Gilsonite Company to convert Uintah 


basin gilsonite into crude oil and coke. 


Development of the Ashley valley 
field to a point which has prompted 
Utah Oil Company to start studies look- 
ing toward tapping it with a pipeline. 

At present 38 major companies are 
engaged in exploration work and about 
30 rings are at work within the state. 
No cutbacks have been announced in 
exploration budgets affecting Utah and 
leasing activity is continuing at a high 
level. 

Standard Oil of California's projected 
pipeline to the Pacific northwest was 
revived after the interstate commerce 
commission refused to permit Union Pa- 
cific railroad to publish trainload rates 
which would have moved the refined 
products by rail. The company originally 


(Continued on page 66) 
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SIMPLIFY YOUR LUBRICATION 


with MULTI-PURPOSE UNOBA! 


es 





HERE’S WHY UNOBA IS TOPS FOR AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL USE: 





1. UNOBA is heat and water resistant! Nei- 
ther boiling water nor dry heat can cut its 
protective coating. Unoba gives thorough 
protection at temperatures from much below 
freezing to 300° F. 





3. UWNOBA reduces costs, saves time! With 
Unoba only one gun and one container need 
be used in most cases. Thus Unoba holds 
stock inventory to a minimum, saves you time 
and cuts equipment costs. 


UNION OIL 


SUCCESS-TESTED 





2. UNOBA protects against rust and corro- 
sion! Because of its remarkable resistance to 
moisture and heat and its unusual adhesive- 
ness to metal, Unoba protects even idle 
equipment over long periods. 


For full information phone your local 
Union Oil Representative or write Sales 
Department, Union Oil Company, 617 
W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 












ANOTHER 


PRODUCT 


Announcing i 


WESTERN INDUSTRY's 
SEPTEMBER METALS ISSUE 


FIRST FORMS CLOSE AUGUST 5 


TOPICS INCLUDE STAINLESS STEELS . . . BORON STEELS... 
HARDENABILITY OF ALLOYS . . . ARC- AIR GOUGING ... 
NODULAR CAST IRON . . . STEEL CASTINGS . . . BRASS AND 
COPPER . . . ALUMINUM 


Selection of editorial material for our September issue was made after 
a canvass of program chairmen in the recent Western Metals Congress 
in Los Angeles. Here is your opportunity to capitalize on the West's 
great interest in metals—their uses, sources, costs, fabrication. All 


contributors to this issue are metals experts. 


TELL YOUR STORY TO RECEPTIVE AUDIENCE 


Your sales story, carried in this September Metals issue, is assured a 
receptive audience of nearly 9000 topflight plant executives in the 
1] Western States. Plan your space NOW. To get the best available 
position for your ads, airmail or wire space reservations TODAY, 
stating size and whether bleed or color. Final forms close August 10. 


Come on in, the water's fine!l'’ 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 MARKET STREET ° SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA . 


For Full Information Call Our Nearest District Office Now 


YUkon 6-1537 


NEW YORK 
Franklin B. Lyons, Dist. Mor. 
Weston Road, Georgetown, Conn. 
Telephone Georgetown 374 


CLEVELAND 
Richard C. Burns, Dist. Mor. 
7708 Deerfield Dr. Cleveland 9, Ohio 
Telephone Victory 3-8622 


CHICAGO 
A. C. Petersen, Dist. Mor. 


Telephone Brookfield 532 


SAN FRANCISCO 
R. C. Williams, Dist. Mor. 
503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Telephone YUkon 6-1537 


LOS ANGELES 
Clarence G. Beardslee, Dist. Mgr. 
3757 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Telephone Fitzroy 9462 





3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, Il. | 


SALT LAKE 
(Continued from page 64) 


planned the pipeline in connection with 
the Salt Lake refinery and crude oil 
pipeline from the Rangely, Colo. field. 

Union Pacific offered a low trainload 
rate which was satisfactory to the refin- 
ing company but ICC turned thumbs 
down on the schedules on the grounds 
that they were out of line with inter- 
mediate carload rates. The railroad then 
made adjustments to meet the objec- 
tions of ICC but these failed to pass 
muster. 


Major protestants against the pro- 
posed rail rates were barge lines, which 
will more certainly and more com- 
pletely lose business if the pipeline is 
built than if the rail rates were allowed 
to become effective. 


Nonferrous Metals 


The entire nonferrous metal mining 
industry was in a state of jittery uncer- 
tainty — underground operations quiv- 
ered because of the price situation and 
open-pit operations because of unre- 
solved labor disputes. Production held 
up fairly well during June but by the 
end of the month operators were be- 
ginning to abandon mines or sections of 
mines where the ore had been made 
marginal or where pumping costs wiped 
out profit margins. Some operators are 
attempting to persuade union negotiat- 
ors that they should take a cut of around 
$2.50 per day in basic wage rates and 
accept in lieu thereof an incentive pay- 
ments system. But thus far the workers 
are standing pat on demands for sub- 
stantial wage increases. 

Unless metal prices strengthen it 
looks like the industry will shortly be 
in a period of real doldrums. 


Economic Picture 


Indices of the over-all economic pic- 
ture in the area show a decline but it is 
of moderate proportions. Bank clear- 
ings and retail trade are off less than ten 
per cent from last year but movie box 
office receipts (which are sensitive to 
current income and anticipated income) 
are down 18 to 20 per cent. Sales tax 
collections in the state up to the first of 
June were running more than seven per 
cent ahead of last year but most of the 
excess was built up in the early months 
of the year. 

An interesting case study of the chain 
reaction of establishment of an in- 
dustrial plant in a farming community 
was recently completed by the Univer- 
sity of Utah bureau of business and 
economic research. The study deals with 
Nephi, where the Thermoid Company 
recently built a rubber products plant, 
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the first non-agricultural industry of im- 
portance to locate in the community. 
The plant employs slightly less than 
200 workers and has an annual pay- 
roll of-about $375,000. But this supple- 
mental income has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a new supermarket, two 
ladies ready-to-wear shops, two cafes, 
a dairy bar, a paint and wallpaper store, 
a lumber yard, one specialty store, two 
service stations and two farm equipment 
stores. In addition a motel and various 
old stores have been expanded. 

Along with the business stimulation, 
the industry brought some municipal 
headaches. It pushed the community 
past the point where existing services 
were adequate and created a need for 
some $700,000 capital investment in 
such things as sewage disposal, water 
supply, fire fighting equipment and hos- 
pital facilities. 





Search Starts for Site 
To Make Synthetic Fuels 

Army engineers have awarded a $1,- 
341,637 contract to Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., New York, for a survey 
of Alaska and 37 states to determine 
general areas suitable for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic liquid fuels. 

Major General Lewis A. Pick, chief 
of the army engineers, noted that the 
survey is not for the purpose of select- 
ing specific sites, but rather to get a 
general picture. 

Important considerations for deter- 
mining these areas will be: availability 
of raw materials in sufficient quantity 
and quality; water supply; power, trans- 
portation ; labor; housing, and markets. 
Raw materials considered are coal, sol 
shale, natural gas and oil-impregnated 


strippable deposits. 


Besides Alaska, Western _ states 
among the 37 listed are Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 


Car Shortages 

One reason for frequent car shortages 
on Southern Pacific lines is that east- 
bound loadings are nearly double those 
westbound, thus necessitating the haul- 
ing of empty cars from other sections, 
according to R. U. Bronson of the Trio 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., chairman of 
the West Forest Industries Association 
traffic committee. He urges shippers to 
order cars as far in advance as possible, 
and to induce eastern firms serving the 
lumber industry on the Pacific Coast to 
use the Southern Pacific for the west- 
ward haul, thus making more cars avail- 
able to that line. 
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“CARRYING” 


eis part of 


school-day romance, 
-- but it costs | 
you money in 
manufacturing 


Pip ecanerd commodities to and 
from production, assembly, pro- 
cessing or packaging lines costs too 
much. It’s a waste of time and man- 
power. 


Put conveyors to work “carrying” 
— packages, parts, units — loose or 
in containers — up, down, or across- 
through manufacturing or processing 
to storage or shipping. Speed hand- 
ling operations—save time and costs. 

The range, versatility, and flexi- 
bility of Standard Conveyors have 
been developed in more than 40 
years of service to businesss and in- 





ROLLER - BELT- SLAT- CHAIN CONVEYORS + PORTABLE CONVEYORS 
SPIRAL CHUTES 


AND PILERS «+ 









& 


dustry. See Standard for any con- 
veyor need. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 








Send for Standard’s General 
Catalog — see how conveyors 
are used to best advantage in 
every field of industry. 


Ask for Bulletin No WI-89, 
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¢ PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEMS 
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987-M 
Hand-Operated 
Overhead Drive 


In cases where electric power opera- 
tion is inaccessible or where tractor 
movement of a monorail load is advis- 
able, the use of MonoTractor, the new 
hand-operated unit for propelling over- 
head monorail carriers, is indicated. 
This new drive unit, which works on a 
hand chain and sprocket arrangement, 
is designed to move loads wp to track 
capacity along the track at rate of one 
foot per each 281/,-in. overhaul of the 
hand chain. Traction, independent of 
weight, is obtained by contact of the 
rubber drive wheel against the bottom 
of monorail truck. American Monorail 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


988-M 
Small, Low-Cost 
Lab Oven 


A small, low cost vacuum oven de- 
signed for use in small laboratories is 
announced by National Appliance Com- 
pany, Portland, Oregon. The oven does 
the same work as the standard size vac- 
uum oven but with even more sensitive 
thermostat controls. Its new design as- 
sures uniform temperature by placing 
air cock on each side, providing cross 
flow of dried air for rapid removal of 
moisture. Oven is 7 in. long, 4 in. 


wide, and 5 in. high. 


989-M 
Scale, Rust Eliminated 


The G. S. Water Rectifier is designed 
to stop scale formation and remove old 
scale and rust from sterilizers, auto- 
claves, stills, instruments and to keep 
their inside surfaces free from foam- 
ing, priming, pitting, and corrosion. 
Makers say one unit placed inside a 
sterilizer will give a year’s protection. 
General Scientific Equipment Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


990-M 

Messages Repeated 
By New Machine 

Unique recording and reproducing 
machine developed by General Electric 
Company, Syracuse, New York, can te- 
peat a message or series of messages an 
infinite number of times without being 
rewound or reset. Machine employs 
continuous loop of magnetic tape which 
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permits about two minutes of recording 
or play-back time, and each recording 
can be started automatically by a num- 
ber of means, like a person’s breaking 
a light beam, flipping a switch, stepping 
on a mat, etc. Machine has wide range 
of possible uses, such as being installed 
in a vending machine to deliver a sales 
message when a coin is dropped into the 
machine. 


991-M 
Lightweight Steel Rule 


New folding rule can be bent, twist- 
ed, curved for taking measurements; 
yet, extended, becomes rigid straight 
edge for drawing lines on paper and 
boards. Total weight of ruler is 3 1/5 
ounces, and it is made by Durall Tool 
Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 


992-M 
Versatile Dictating Machine 


The Dictascriber takes down letters 
on a wire recorder, has a built in public 
address system, records two-way tele- 
phone conversations. Its timing device, 
with high-speed rewind, enables sten- 
ographer to refer back quickly to any 
previously recorded section. Manufac- 
turers say machine's wire recording 
spool may be re-used up to 100,000 
times. Dictascriber Sales Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


993-M 
Floors Protected 
From Rough Usage 


Quartex is a new floor resurfacer for 
applying to floors subjected to alkalis, 
oil, grease, fats and other destructive 
elements. When applied directly over 
the old surface at a depth of about one- 
half inch, say manufacturers, it is ready 
for use within thirty-six hours. It is 
made by United Laboratories, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


For Your Convenience... 


Use this postage-paid card to obtain 
further information on products men- 
tioned on these two pages and on litera- 
ture listed on the following page... 


994-M 
Palletiess Fork Lifts 
Bricks, Bags, Barrels 


The forks on the lift trueks made by 
the Buda Company, Harvey, Illinois, 
come in three main styles: two forks 
for holding sides of a barrel or a unit 
load of package goods, four rubber pad- 
ded forks for gripping the bottom tiers 
of a load of bricks and four semi-curved 
forks for lifting two rows of bags. 
Trucks are all hydraulically operated. 


995-M 
Washable Paint 


A paint which manufacturers claim 
can be spot-washed indefinitely with- 
out losing its color or sheen should 
make a good interior finish for plants 
which require frequent repainting; also, 
spots can be repainted without showing 
joining marks. The new paint dries in 
20 minutes, comes in 14 colors and is 
made by The Glidden Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


996-M 

Lightweight Hand Truck 

The magnesium tubing which makes 
up the Penco hand trucks makes them 
light in weight, and their angled rear 
construction enables them to slide up 
stairs quickly and easily and recom- 
mends them for general warehouse and 
plant use. They come in four models, 
weighing from 13 to 14]/, lbs., with 
wheel size from 6 in. x 2 in. to 8 in. x 
154% in. Penco Engineering Co., San 
Francisco. 
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WESTERN INDUSTRY 
503 Market Street, 


San Francisco 5, California 





Information Bureau, WESTERN INDUSTRY — 


Please send me information or bulletins mentioned under the following key number’: 


Name_ 
Company. 
Address 


City_ 





Lighting Fixture 
Flush With Ceiling 

The “Relamp-A-Lite’” makes an un- 
usually neat type of lighting fixture for 
plant or office use. It features a rust- 
proof chrome frame with a smooth face 
and no unsightly screws, and is avail- 
able in a number of designs and types of 
glassware. Because of its ‘“Swingway 
Hinge,” the lens can be removed for 
cleaning or relamping without disturb- 
ing the trim. Pressteel Company, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 


998-M 
Plug-in 
Air Cooler 
The Sno-Breze air cooler is operated 
by setting in window, filling with water 


and Pivesing in. The unit is recom- 


mended for cooling offices or remote 
parts of a plant where a water connec- 
nection or drainage system is imprac- 
tical. It weighs only 22 lbs., is 16 in. 
wide and 101/, in. deep and is made by 
Palmer Manufacturing Corp., Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


999-M 
Streamlined Steel 
Work Bench 


The new work bench designed by 
Equipto Division, Aurora Equipment 
Company, Aurora, Illinois, is easy to 
keep clean, both because of its stream- 
lined design and because it is made of 
steel. It is 6 ft. long, 34 in. high, 28 in. 
deep, and is available in olive green 
enamel finish, with other colors obtain- 
able at slight extra cost. 


1000-M 
Miniature Size 
Adjustable-Speed Drive 


Up to now, adjustable speed feat- 
ures in low power drives were often 
tuled out because of large size, weight 
of variable-speed drives; the new Met- 
fon miniature adjustable-speed drive 
Weighs less than 6 ounces, yet can de- 
liver up to 70 ounce-inches torque and 
025 horsepower. Suggested possible 
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applications include business machines, 
recorders, controllers, computers, indi- 
cating mechanisms and similar devices. 
Metron Instrument Co., Denver, Colo. 


1001-M 

Device Detects 
Dangerous Gases 

When hidden gas accumulations in a 
plant mount up toward the point of 
a dangerous fire or explosion hazard, 
the Lor-Ann Combustible Gas Detector 
automatically takes over control of the 
plant’s fire-fighting and protection sys- 
tem and at the same time sounds a warn- 
ing alarm. The alarm point setting is 
variable and can be set from 20 to 100 
per cent of the lower explosive limit for 
any given gas. Lor-Ann Instrument Co., 
Inc., Jersey City, N.J. 


1002-M 


Gauztape Protects 
Workers’ Fingers 

Gauztape, made by Modern First Aid 
Necessities Co., Chicago, Ill., is de- 
signed to protect fingers and other parts 
of hands of industrial workers from 
skin burns, bruises and other injuries on 
the job. It is recommended for all types 
of factory workers, — in cases 
where items being handled must be kept 
clean, and is suggested for truck and 
bus operators (for driving in summer 
when steering wheel gets slippery). The 
tape comes in rolls 1 inch wide and 15 
yds. long, 2 in. wide and 10 yds. long, 
or cut to requested size. 


1003-M 

Trap Screens Out 
Foreign Objects 

The Magna-Trap is planned for in- 
stallation in sanitary or standard piping 
to prevent tramp iron contamination of 
foods and liquids and damage to pumps, 
screens, fillers and other equipment.The 
magnet is raised inside the trap body 
to meet actual material flow, and has a 
large surface area to insure maximum 
iron removal capacity. Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1004-M 

Package Adhesive 
Contains Insect Repellent 

Processors of cereal, flour, confec- 
tionery and other types of packaged 
products subject to insect infestation 
will be glad to hear about a new line of 
package adhesives containing an insect 
repellent. The name of the adhesives is 
Beetle-Pel, and they are put out by Na- 
tional Adhesit es, New York. 


1005-M 

Cold Solder Made 
From Aluminum Powder 

Reynolds Metals Co.,+ Louisville, 
Ky., now are making a solder out of 
aluminum powder which can be applied 
“cold” with a spatula or wiper to repair 
dents or holes in thin metal sheets. The 
solder hardens in 20 or 30 minutes and 
can then be buffed smooth to conform 
to the surrounding surface. 


1006-M 
Straddle Truck 


The new straddle truck made by 
Hyster Company, Portland, Oregon, has 
an 18,000-lb. capacity. Designed to re- 
place a 12,000-Ib. truck, the new ma- 
chine is not larger in size, but is capable 
of carrying heavier load because of 
revised main frame structure and new 
hoist clutch arrangement. Also, manu- 
facturers claim greater visibility from 
driver's seat is attained by use of a for- 
ward sloping hood. 


1007-M 

Multi-Purpose 
Hand Truck 

Aerotruker is a new hand truck for 
heavy duty use, with cast-single-unit 
frame of lightweight aluminum alloy 
and rubber-tired wheels equipped with 
Timken roller bearings. Truck is de- 
signed to need little, if any, servicing, 
because it has no assembled parts to 
loosen, and its wheels come equipped 
with factory-packed lubricant, elimi- 
nating need of greasing. It is made by 
Aeroal Co., Inc., Burbank, California. 





HELPFUL LITERATURE 


ay) cL OLD wants to keep informed 


2592-L 


Grading Rules for Western Pine—Now 
available is the 1949 edition of the Western 
Pine Association's Standard Grading Rules, 
which supersedes the 1947 edition. Changes 
include complete listing of White Fir grad- 
ing rules, clarification of the rule for No. 5. 
Common in all species and the addition of 
examples of 1 x 4 in. pieces in Ponderosa 
Pine and Sugar Pine grades. 25 cents. 


2593-L 


“Industry Uses Caterpillar Diesels," a 
new 12-page booklet, gives the reader a pic- 
ture of the many applications of Caterpillar 
Diesel Engines as they are used by industrial 
firms throughout the country. Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


2594-L 


Ramie Production—Experiments in the do- 
mestic cultivation, processing and use of 
ramie, one of the strongest natural fibers, are 
described in a new report just released by 
the Office of Technical Services of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. The report, which 
has 197 pages including tables, charts, il- 
lustrations, sells for $5. 


2595-L 


Pickling and Washing Machine—A six- 
page folder describing in detail the construc- 
tion, operation and advantages of its pickling 
and washing machine has just been pub- 
lished by The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Folder contains cut-away il- 
lustration of the machine, with a table list- 
ing solutions used, automatic cycle time and 
immersion cycle time. 


2596-L 

Control Devices and switchgear made by 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, are described and illu- 
strated in their new 16-page guide which 
includes information on push button stations, 
disconnect switches, rotary control switches, 
d.c. relays and contactors, etc. Types and rat- 
ings are supplied-on the various equipment, 
together with standard wiring diagrams. 


2597-L 


Fire-Safety During Plant Shutdowns is 
the subject of a bulletin recently issued by 
the Engineering Division of the Associated 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
The bulletin explains what safety precautions 
should be taken before a plant is closed for 
vacation or other extended period, and sug- 
gestions are given about housekeeping, waste 
disposal and flammable liquids and gases 
in eliminating sources of fire. 


2598-L 


Copper in California is a book recently 
prepared under the direction of the chief of 
the Division of Mines, California, and Stan- 
ford University Dept. of Mining. Divided 
into three parts, Part I covers strategic min- 
eral investigations conducted during World 
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War II, Part Two, Economics and Treatment 
of Ores, and Part Three, Statewide Tabula- 
tion of Copper Properties in California. The 
book contains nine pages of photographs and 
a great many separate maps, and costs $6. 


2599-L 


How Long Does A Business Live?—Dun 
& Bradstreet, New York, have just issued an 
interesting 6-page statistical report on the 
state of the nation’s business during the last 
few decades—its rate of growth, how much 
money was invested in it, and which type of 
businesses were and were not successful in 
which years. 


2600-L 


Movable Metal Walls—A practical way to 
solve the division of space problem in plants 
and offices is through the use of movable 
metal partitions, such as the kind made by 
The Mills Company, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
they describe in a new 44-page catalog just 
issued. The catalog contains many interesting 
photographs of on-the-job installations of 
their partitions. 


2601-L 


How Old Is The Average Executive?7— 
Results of a survey made by Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, Chicago management consultants, 
on the ages of executives in a representative 
65 companies are given in a four-page 
pamphlet entitled, “Management Personnel 
—Is Your Company Building and Protect- 
ing Its Most Valuable Asset?” 


2602-L 


How to Reduce Gear Costs or improve a 
product using gear assemblies is the subject 
of eight case histories prepared by Amgears, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., about actual jobs which 
describe the methods employed to achieve 
results. Copies will be sent on request to de- 
signing engineers and purchasing executives. 


2603-L 


Flexible Metal Hose—A new colorfully 
illustrated catalog contains 68 pages of de- 
scriptions and specifications for flexible metal 
hose in a variety of metals, expansion joints 
for piping systems, stainless steel and brass 
bellows and various conduits and special as- 
semblies made by Chicago Metal Hose Corp- 
oration, Maywood, Ill. 


2604-L 


Wire Rope Catalog—aA new catalog on 
wire rope has been issued by The Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corporation, Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Division, New York. The new cata- 
log has three indexes and is divided into 
three sections: the first covers the characteris- 
tics of wire rope, the second, the use of wire 
rope in specific industries, and the third 
deals with its care and handling. Although 
the catalog will be of interest to the technical 
man, it is written in language the layman 
can understand. 


2605-L 


Zinc From Mine to Market is described in 
an interesting 62-page booklet entitled, “The 
Zinc Industry” which is newly available from 
the American Zinc Institute, New York. The 
booklet, which is well illustrated with many 
good photographs, covers zinc’s early history, 
production, consumption and its many uses. 


2606-L 


Your Questions About Carbide Tools— 
how to design them, make them, use them, 
grind them, etc., are all answered in a new 
10-section 190-page manual just published 
by Carboloy, Inc., Detroit, Mich., which is 
available without charge to supervisory per- 
sonnel. Some of the subjects covered are 
tool design, grade and speed selection, braz- 
ing, chip breaker grinding, inspection of 
tools, chip breaker design, application of 
tools, trouble shooting and tool control and 
method selection. 


2607-L 


Movable Asbestos Walls — Partitional 
walls which can be erected, dismantled and 
re-erected with a complete salvage of mate- 
rials and without undue mechanical labor are 
described in a 24-page booklet newly avail- 
able from Johns-Manville, New York. The 
booklet contains photographs illustrating 
many recent installations in commercial, in- 
dustrial and institutional buildings, and con- 
struction drawings show cross sections of the 
units and demonstrate how they are erected. 


2608-L 

Air Cargo Guide—A new International Air 
Cargo Guide, designed to give shippers au- 
thentic reference information regarding rout- 
ings, rates and document requirements is 
being put out by American Airlines, Los An- 
geles. The 24-page guide lists transatlantic, 
transpacific and Latin America rates and 
routings, general tariff information, doc- 
ment requirements, together with a listing of 
American Airlines airport cargo offices. 


2609-L 


Air Moving Equipment—To assist the pub- 
lic in the use of terminology and general 
functions of various types of fans, the Ne 
tional Association of Fan Manufacturers, De- 
troit, Mich., has published Bulletin 108 illus- 
trating and describing air moving equipment. 
The booklet has drawings and descriptions of 
office fans and industrial types also—the cen- 
trifugal, vaneaxial, tubeaxial and propeller 
types. The bulletin is punched for looseleaf 
binding. 


2610-L 


Steel Plants Described—An interesting 37- 
page booklet describing Bethlehem Pacific's 
new Western plants, in the Northwest, the 
Bay Area and Southern California, has just 
been released by the company. The booklet, 
which is made up of about half photographs, 
tells in detail of the company’s varied stet! 
facilities—its open hearth furnaces, rolling 
mills, fabricating works and other facilities, 
and shows many interesting applications of 
the Bethlehem products. 


2611-L 


All About Neoprene—how it coats work 
gloves, makes V-belts, lubricator parts 
adhesives is described in Neoprene Not 

No. 42, issued by E. I. Du Pont De Nemowti 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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Challenge of the 

American Know-How 
By Pearl Franklin Clark. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1948, $2.50. 

Mrs. Clark, the widow of Wallace 
Clark, has presented an interesting study 
in non-management language of that 
indefinable substance — the American 
know-how. She stresses the inescapable 
conclusion that industrial planning, to 
be eminently successful, must be accom- 
plished in an atmosphere which per- 
mits freedom of thought. Mrs. Clark 
states that “the impudence of pioneer- 
ing. . . with the freshness oa tough- 
ness and humor and heartbreaks of all 
who have taken part in it...” show 
the difference in approach between Eu- 
rope and America, with particular ref- 
erence to the word “impossible.” 

Her book specifically is concerned 
with her experiences in Poland and in 
France and the depression era as it af- 
fected Europe, a chapter on pre-war 
Europe and finally her homecoming. A 
typical statement from the chapter on 
Poland deals with a meeting at The 
Polish Institute of Scientific Manage- 
ment, which Mrs. Clark and her hus- 
band attended. This institute was estab- 
lished by American engineering socie- 
ties. The Polish chairman said, “We 
Poles write books which may be bril- 
liant, but are largely theory. Those from 
America are simple and practical. You 
explain how things are done so that 
we may do them ourselves. You do not 
seek to make us dependent; you teach 
us to organize our work in the one best 
way. You not only have created these 
techniques, you give them freely. You 
are not afraid, because you know that 
you can go on to create others.” 


There are some conclusions which 
we can draw as a result of Mrs. Clark’s 
pins analysis of the differences 

tween the European and the Ameri- 
can know-how. These conclusions re- 
late specifically to problems in the ad- 
ministration of the Marshall plan and, 
most important, the development in the 
European peoples of the idea that only 
in an atmosphere of free thinking can 
this practical American know-how be- 
come a reality. Her book offers the Eu- 
topeans an answer to the philosophy of 
materialism which views the individual 
as little more than a pawn. 

Mrs. Clark is unsually well qualified 
to describe the American industrial 
know-how, as she worked with her hus- 
band on specific assignments in Europe 
Which Solan their objective better man- 
agement in such varied activities as au- 
tomobile factories, aluminum plants, 
power plants, textile factories and coal 
mines. The late Mr. Wallace Clark, 
along with Taylor and Gilbreth, be- 
longed to that pioneer group of Amer- 
‘can management men who made the 
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A service for all management levels . . . current literature surveyed and 
appraised by the faculty of the School of Management, Golden Gate College 


outstanding contributions in the early 
days which now serve as the basis of 
our studies in day to day management 
operations. This book is, in my opinion, 
especially timely because its message of- 
fers Europe a practical alternative to 
the destructive philosophy of the Soviet 
regime. 
Reviewed by: 
PETER WEINBERGER 


Lecturer in Public 
Administration 


Public Relations 

In Management 
By J. Handly Wright and Byron H. 
Christian. McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1949, $3.25. 

It has become all too trite for book 
reviewers to open their critiques with 
some such pronouncement as: “Here at 
last is a book that fills a long-felt need 
...” Yet that is precisely what must be 
said in one way or another about Pxblic 
Relations in Management. 


The need in this case was for a work 
that would deal with public relations as 
a philosophy of business conduct and 
an integral function of management in 
the modern world—yet not wander off 
into abstractions or academic by-ways. 

This book, a collaboration between 
the respected public relations director 
of a public relations-minded company 
(Monsanto Chemical) and a well- 
grounded journalism professor (Uni- 
versity of Washington), performs that 
task handily. 

Some professional public relations 
practitioners will regard the treatment 
given the subject as elementary. Stu- 
dents might call for more “how to” 
and case history stuff. And management 
executives of the hermit crab persuasion 
a won't come out of their shells 
ong enough to dip into it at all. But 
anyone with an open mind and any kind 
of feeling for the human aspects of 
business will profit from reading this 
current roundup on a phase of our in- 
dustrial civilization that is becoming in- 
creasingly vital. 

Its preface pretty well sets the tone 
and content of this book. Highlight is 
a quotation from a public relations 
counsellor who declared in a recent 
speech that ‘Tomorrow belongs to the 
man who thinks in terms of the public 
—the public embracing his employees, 
his stockholders, his customers, his 
neighbors surrounding his factories, 
often-the national body politic—and his 
government. These are the groups that 


are going to take a lot of pleasing in 
the years that are just around the corner. 
These are the publics about whose rela- 
tions to industry modern business lead- 
ership is giving the most intense 
thought.” 

From there, the Wright and Christian 
volume goes on to try to answer the 
poser ‘What IS public relations?’’; to 
review public relations policies and 
practices in action; and to outline a 
number of the areas in which public 
relations is functioning effectively to- 
day. 

One of the most devoutly-to-be- 
hoped-for results of a book of this kind 
is that it might make some progress to- 
wards getting across to businessmen and 
others who think they know the an- 
swers a reasonably clear concept of what 
public relations really embraces. Even 
if it succeeds only in the somewhat 
negative manner of convincing them 
that public relations is NOT simply 
publicity or press agentry in striped 
pants, the writing and publication of 
this book will have proved eminently 
worth while. 

Reviewed by: 


Brooks DARLINGTON 
Lecturer in Public Relations 


Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 


What the Hoover Report 
Means to Industry 


By C. B. Coates. An article in Factory 
Management & Maintenance, June, 
1949. 

The past two decades has seen the 
federal budget rise from $4 billions to 
$42 billions, the payroll from 600,000 
to 2,100,000, and the federal debt from 
$16.5 billions to $251 billions. The 
Hoover Report points the way to sav- 
ings of $3 to $4 billions and could 
mean a 10 per cent saving in industry's 
tax bill. 


Quality Control 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Studies in Business Policy No. 36, 1949. 
The purpose of quality control is to 
insure that materials produced or as- 
sembled are held to uniform standards. 
The organization and operation of vari- 
ous quality control systems are dis- 
cussed in this study. The experience of 
190 companies are analyzed, and pro- 
grams of seven companies are described 
in detail. 
Reviewed by: 


BERNA M. CARLSON 
College Librarian 





Title: ‘Crude Oil Distillation.”’ 


Subject: How petroleum products are ob- 
tained from the vapors of crude oil. 


Length: 13 minutes. 
Supplementary Information: 16 mm. black 
and white sound film. 


Available from: Shell Oil Company, Inc., 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6. Atten- 
tion: Public Relations Dept. 


Oil Fires 
Title: “Emulsion Extinguishment of Oil 
Fires With Water Sprays” 
Subject: How to put out oil fires with water 
Length: About 20 minutes. 


Supplementary information: 16 mm. sound 
Kodachrome film. 


Available from: General Sales Manager's 
Office, Attention: K. P. Jones, Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Providence 1, R.I. 


Materials Handling 


Title: “Material Handling Newsreel, Issue 
No. 2.” 

Subject: Truck loading and unloading in 
manufacturing plant yard; railroad car 
loading ; cargo aircraft loading. 


Length: 12 minutes. 
Supplementary information: Color film, 
sound only. 


New Propeller Reversing 


Control Mechanism 

A new control unit for reversing pro- 
pellers has been invented by L. J. Bor- 
delon, chief flight enginer for Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, and 
developed by the firm. Bordelon also 
developed the automatic propeller 
feathering system installed in Convair- 
Liners. This new device, small enough 
to hold in one hand, performs all of 
the operations accomplished by the mul- 
tiple control relay installation now in 
use, and eliminates all reversing control 
relays. Because the unit is mechanically 
operated, voltage required for the coil 
operation is far below that required by 
conventional systems. Consequently, re- 
versing dependability is increased for a 
wide range of operating voltage. 

This unit increases reliability of pro- 
peller reversing systems, saves weight 
and installation costs, and is adaptable 
to any airplane using conventional re- 
versible-pitch propellers. 
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Available from: Advertising Dept., Indus- 
trial Truck Division, Clark Equipment 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Freedom 

Title: “The Price of Freedom.” 

Subject: The story of a young reporter who 
arrives at a conviction about everyone's 
responsibility for the preservation of free- 
dom. 

Length: 23 minutes. 

Supplementary information: 16mm. sound, 
black and white. 

Available from: Film Bureau, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N.Y. 


“Walkie” Trucks 
Title: “Here's Your Worksaver.”’ 
Subject: Use of Yale & Towne “‘walkies’’ 
(battery-powered hand trucks) in industry. 
Length: 15 minutes. 


Supplementary information: 16 mm. sound- 
color movie. 


Available from: Princeton Film Center, 625 
Madison Ave., New York City. 


Steel 
Title: “Sinews of Steel.” 
Subject: A study in the design, production 
and application of wire rope. 


Younger States, 
But Older People 


The Pacific Coast states have a higher 
proportion of their population over the 
age of 65 than the nation as a whole, 
and this proportion will increase on 
account of the low birth rate in these 
states, according to Ewan Clague, com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, speaking before the Pacific Coast 
Board of Intergovernmental Relations 
in San Francisco. 


In 1900, only 4 per cent of the 
nation’s population was over 65 years 
of age, he said, but by the year 2000 
this category will claim 13.2 per cent. 
In 1948, 7.5 per cent of the country’s 
population was over 65. In Washington 
it was 8 per cent; in California, 8.1 per 
cent; in Oregon, 10.39 per cent. 


By 1980, Clague said, 9 per cent of 
the American population will be over 
65. In Washington, it will also be 9 per 
cent; but in California it will be 10 per 
cent and in Oregon 13 per cent. 


Length: 45 minutes. 

Supplementary information: 16 mm. sound, 

Available from: Bethlehem Pacific Goast 
Steel Corp., Publications Department, 20th 
and Illinois Sts., San Francisco 19. 


Welding 

Title: “This Is Resistance Welding.”’ 

Subject: Photographic, animated story of 
fundamental types of resistance welding. 

Length: 25 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 16 mm. color 
film. 

Available from: Visual Education Division, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
MN. 


Design 

Title: ‘Modes and Motors.” 

Subject: How modern automobiles are de- 
signed at General Motors. 

Length: 9 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: Sound motion 
picture. 

Available from: General Motors Corpora- 
tion, 1526 Financial Center Building, 405 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4. 


Lumber 
Title: “The Story of West Coast Lumber.” 


Subject: The story of Douglas fir lumber, 
from tree farms to America’s homes. 

Length: 7-8 minutes. 

Supplementary Information: 65-frame film- 
strip. 

Available from: Arthur K. Roberts, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 1410 
S.W. Morrison Street, Portland 5, Oregon. 


Fir Plywood 
Advertising Program 


The Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion has set up a $1,000,000 advertising 
fund, the major force of which will be 
concentrated on the advantages of ex- 
terior type plywood of outdoor uses and 
on structural advantages of the low cost 
construction grade. 


Some 36 firms operating 44 separate 
factories in the three coast states will 
participate. Douglas fir plywood pro- 
duction is currently running behind last 
year’s record output of nearly 2,000, 
000,000 square feet, and with seven 
more plants the production capacity is 
somewhat greater than a year ago. Ply- 
wood prices have been cut deeply and 
the industry feels that sales will pick 
up when promotion supplements the at- 
traction of lower prices. 


Much attention will be focused on 
houses having siding made of plywood, 
on plywood farm buildings, boats, 
trucks and railroad cars. 
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Hitting Too Low 


Many manufacturers today are hit- 
ting at too low an income bracket, so low 
in fact that there is no market in that 
field, according to Herman Krantz of 
Morris Furniture Co. of Los Angeles, 
at a recent furniture conference at 
UCLA. 

He pointed out that although the av- 
erage income of the 37,000,000 U. S. 
families in 1947 was only $3,000, 18,- 
000,000 of these families had an aver- 
age income of only $1750 annually. 
Hence, the real lesson to learn is the 
fact that 19,000,000 families falling 
into the higher income bracket have an 
average of $5,000 annually. This latter 
group represents the real market for 
furniture manufacturers, and any fac- 
tory making merchandise too cheap and 
inferior, will not succeed in attracting 
the families with enough money to buy 
furniture. 

Mr. Krantz emphasized his point by 
disclosing production and profit figures 
of two high grade furniture factories 
which have continued to prosper even 
in the face of the present buyers’ mar- 
ket through the development of an in- 
telligent merchandising and promotion 
program that has created a great desire 
in the public’s mind for their fine furni- 
ture. As a different example, he then 
cited the case of a third large-volume 
factory that has been making very or- 
dinary, inexpensive furniture since the 
war without any apparent attempt to 
improve it; today this plant finds its 
sales considerably off with the advent 
of the tightening market. 


Gas Turbine Locomotive 
Development Report 


A summary of two years of develop- 
ment work on a coal burning gas tur- 
bine locomotive by the Turbodyne 
Corporation, an affiliate of Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc. and the Locomotive De- 
velopment Committee of Bituminous 
Coal Research reports the following: 


Testing was successful on a coal 
pump for delivering pulverized coal 
into a high pressure-high velocity air 
stream for transport to the combustor ; 
coal feeding facilities; an atomizer to 
pulverize crushed 1 inch coal into lamp 
black consistency (90% less than .003 
inch), an oil -fired ignition system; an 
all metal combustion chamber; a suc- 
cessful method of removing fly ash and 
cinder from the combustion blast, and 
an auxiliary stand-by oil burning sys- 
tem. 

The components will be shipped to 
the Dunkirk, N. Y., plant of Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. for testing in con- 
junction with a Houdry gas turbine. 
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Which of these 


LAMSON 
SERVICES 


do you need? 


Conveyors 
Pneumatic Tube Systems 
Blowers and Exhausters 


Automatic Pallet Loaders 


Industrial Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Dryset Vacuum Systems for Garment Presses 


ALL designed, built and installed 
by Lamson with a nation-wide sales, 
engineering and installation organi- 
zation. 


Write us for bulletins on any of 
the above equipment. 


LAMSON 


CORPORATION 


Dept. WI, 611 Howard St. 


San Francisco, California 





Fringe Benefits Costly Under 
Current Business Decline 


than direct wages, are beginning, in 

the present slump to cause worries 
to employers throughout the United 
States. 

Owners and managers are beginning 
to check, not only these extra impor- 
tant costs, added mostly during the last 
few years, but the effect on cost and 
profits, when a shorter workweek be- 
comes necessary. Also effort is being 
made, mainly through the trade and 
personnel associations to determine just 
what are these fringe benefits. 


So suddenly have these extra costs 
been piled one upon another through- 
out the higher wage areas of the coun- 
try, that employers are not agreed even 
on how to classify many of them; and 
their studies, up to date, unlike those of 
wages and hours, seem to fall into a 
pattern. 


These and many other findings on 
these problems, have been incorpo- 
rated into an eight-page printed 
pamphlet by the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association of Los Angeles, 
for the benefit of its members. 

Largely, the M&M has had to draw 
on the experience of Eastern associa- 
tions, supplemented by a showing by 
one Los Angeles concern. But the study 
clearly demonstrates the need for em- 
ployers to break down their costs on 
these items in some standard fashion, 
so that real comparisons can be made, 
for the benefit of other interested em- 
ployers and for use with their own em- 
ployees and their unions. 

The M&M statement of the study 
contains some significant paragraphs 
for all employers. Some of these follow: 

“In 1940, the National Industrial 
Conference Board published results of 
a survey of selected personnel practices. 
The table devoted to payment for holi- 
days, after including data from 459 
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Pitas directs to employees, other 


firms, shows that 90.4 per cent of the 
total participating companies did not 
pay their wage earners for holidays not 
worked. 

“Of 449 companies answering the 
NICB questionnaire regarding their 
rest period policies, 336 (74.8 per cent) 
granted no rest periods. 

“An M&M survey conducted in 1948 
shows that a majority of the 196 par- 
ticipating manufacturing and non man- 
ufacturing firms pay their hourly em- 


ployees for one or more holidays a year. 
Rest periods for women are required by 
law, but the M&M’s 1948 survey shows 
that a substantial number of participat- 
ing firms also provide rest —— of 
varying lengths to hourly paid male em- 
ployees. 

“The two policies, (holidays and rest 
periods) were selected for comparison 
merely because data were available for 
both the pre-war and post-war periods. 


(Continued on page 76) 


SELLING SAFETY 


By JOHN B. CLARK 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne Calif. 


To Supervisors 


When it comes to selling safety, 
the supervisor is a tough nut to crack. 

With the vice presidents in ma- 
hogany row pushing supervision for 
production with a minimum of fuss 
and feathers, supervision is entirely 
and justifiably prone to tolerate un- 
safe practices. A loose rung in the 
ladder or an oil spot on the floor, 
for instance, may be overlooked, in 
order to make the 4 o'clock quota. 


Don’t forget that the supervisor 
must from necessity be a realistic man 
among realistic surroundings. 

Can you blame him for taking it 
badly when a safety engineer heaves 
in sight with an order to stop all 
procedures and mop the floor? Why 
is this fact? It is because manage- 
ment hasn't sufficiently impressed the 
supervisory element with just what 
one industrial accident would cost in 
dollars and cents. 


To Shopworkers 


Why does the man in the shop 
disobey safety rules? Here is another 
very realistic person. 

He has his honor to uphold. He is 
a very proud person with many 
things at stake. He has a distinct feel- 
ing of esprit de corps—first to his 
company, then to his division, then 
to his mprenes and last and most 
potent of all, to his particular group. 

You don’t see the file-and-burr 
men getting ahead of the hydraulic 
crew if the hydraulic crew can help 
it. This competition is a wonderful 
thing. We are a race of men who 
go after things, and get what we 
want. It is second nature to us. Small 
wonder then if a man neglects a 
safety rule to increase production 
speed and thereby cast glory upon his 
group. It is the teamwork spirit. And 
it is this priceless spirit that some- 
times makes your work so hard. 
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GENERAL WAGE CHANGES IN PACIFIC-ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 


NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 31, 1948 


NOTE: This tabulation only reports changes. Information on the large number of contracts renewed without change is unavailable. 
Therefore the tabulation should not be construed as an Indication of the overall trend. 


Compiled from various sources by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Analysis Branch 
(Where initials of unions are given below: A=A F of L; C=C1O; I=Independent) 























































Amount of Number of Other economic 
CALIFORNIA Location Date Increase W orkers Benefits 
Trans portation 
Waterfront Emp. Assn. San Francisco 5/2/49 ILWU—C 
5 cents 264 gang bosses 
Oliver J. Olsen Co. Richmond- 4/15/49 7 cents MEBA—C 
San Rafael (ferries) MMP—A and 
IUP—A 
Burlington Lines Sacramento 4/28/49 Approx. 114/Ac BRT—I—90 Improved vacations 
The Lake Shore Lines Los Angeles 4/11/49 15 cents SERMCE—A—20 
San Bernardino Val. Transit San Bernardino Retro. 3/16/49 10 cents SERMCE—A—52 
Public Utilities 
Southern Calif. Gas Co. L.A. San Ber’do & 4/1/49 9c per hr. UWU—C—1500 
Tulare Co’s (5 locals) 
Southern Calif. Gas Co. Kern & Kings Co's 3/49 9c per hr. UWU—C— 1000 
G3 locals) 
Miscellaneous 
Laundry Owners’ & Alameda County 5/1/49 $4-$6 wk. TCWH—A—400 Incr. in min. rates. Com. 
Cleaners Assn. (125 firms) for lady drivers decr. 3% 
after 1st $200 sales; for 
dry cleaning incr. 3% on 
first $200 
OREGON 
Food Processing 
Durkee’s Famous Foods Portland About 4/14/49 10 cents Textile workers 
CIO—24 fac. wkrs. 
Miscellaneous 
Geo. W. Dunmire, Inc. Oregon City 4/49 (1) 25c hourly for 6 pd. holidays improved 
journeymen vacations 
(2) 10% foremen 
Construction 
19 Bldg. material operators Portland Retro. 3/1/49 10 cents TCWH—A—180 
Tile, Marble & Terrazzo Portland Retro. 1/1/49 221, cents BMP—A—40 tile 
Contractors setters 
14 members Concrete Portland and vic’y Retro. 3/1/49 171/,-20 cents TCWH—A—120 
Contractors Assn. 
Trans portation 
Portland General Electric Portland About 4/13/49 5.15% IUOE—A—100 
engineers 
Services 
Radio Stations Portland and vic’y 4/29/49 181/-431/, cents hr. IBEW—A— Add. hol. & imp. vac. 
technicians 
13 Asso. Laundrys Inc. Portland 4/16/49 714 cents IUOE—A—35 eng. 
Amusement industry Portland 4/19/49 10 cents IUOE—A—12 eng. 
Oregon Service Sta. Assn; Salem 4/20/49 5 cents TCWH—A—100 
and Comm., & Salem Tire shop workers 
Dealers Assn. 
COLORADO 
Construction 
Sheet Metal & Neon Denver 5/2 12¢c AFL Hrly. rate $2.125 
Sign Mfgrs. Assn. Sheet Metal Wkrs. 
Western Colorado Con- Grand Junction 4/49 10c AFL—Laborers Hrly rate $1.35 
tractors’ Assn. , 











IDAHO 
Construction 
Electrical Contractors Boise 5/18 15¢ IBEW—A—80 








SW Idaho Contractors Boise 5/2 1214¢ AFL—800—Bldg. Add. 5c eff. 7/1/49 
Assn. mech. & helpers 
NEW MEXICO 
Asso. Bldg. Contractors Albuquerque 4/49 10c AFL—2600—Bldg. 


mech. & laborers 








WASHINGTON 
Mfg., Metalworking 


11 Job machine shops Tacoma 5/6 None IAM—I—105 1 add. paid holiday 
(total 7) 
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FRINGE BENEFITS—(Conid. from p. 74) 


Other benefit practices have also come 
to be more widely practiced.” 

One Los Angeles firm furnished 
M&M with a complete breakdown of 
its cost of employee benefits from July 
1947 through June 1948. A summary 
of this experience, taken from the 
M&M Bulletin follows: 

(Company employs 274 persons and 
was paying in May 1948 an average 
hourly base rate of $1.346.) 


COST OF EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
OnE Los ANGELES MANUFACTURING FIRM 
Cos: 
July, 1947 thru June, 1948 Per Hous 
a. Vacation expense (1948) .032 
4. Insurance expense, 7 items .066 
c. Holidays not worked : .029 


Cost 
Per Hour 
a. Christmas and special bonuses .065 


Total a, b, ¢, d............ 192 
e. Refreshments (coffee, pastry, 

soft drinks) part of year...... .019 
f.Picnics and parties (1947 picnic 

and 1947 Christmas party.... .004 
g. Rest periods (20 minutes per 

day, 288 days) eae .059 


Total e, f, g : .082 


TOTAI iesesh fe dears Aathcaaiegtees .274 

The seven items of insurance cost 
this company a total of $39)553.72 dur- 
ing the year period; bonuses were $39,- 
456.00; rest periods, $35,406.00; vaca- 
tions, $19,617.20; holidays not worked 
(six), $17,606.40; refreshments, six 
months, coffee and pastry, three months, 
soft drinks, $11,852.00 and the two em- 


ployee parties, $2,365.09. This shows a 
grand total of $165,856.41. 

If the total cost of employee benefits 
.274 is added to the average hourly base 
wage of $1.346, a total of $1.62 results, 

This bulletin also quotes a compari- 
son made to employees by the Bigelow. 
Sanford Company, covering its exper- 
ience in 1948. This company compared 
the 1948 holiday and vacation payments, 
only, with dividends paid stockholders, 
Holiday and vacation payments to em- 
ployees both made for work not es 
formed totaled $1,300,000 while divi 
dends paid totaled $1,800,000. Also, if 
this company added the cost of group 
insurance, covering employees, the total 
would be $2,000,000, or $200,000 more 
than was paid to stockholders in the 
same year. 


ILWU Arbitration Record 
Makes a Very Sad Tale 


NION leaders active in the water- 

front strike at Hawaii have de- 
manded arbitration. Their fellows in the 
warehouse strike in the San Francisco 
Bay area have done likewise. 

In both instances, the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, of which Harry Bridges is presi- 
dent, is reponsible for the strikes, al- 
though, with the use of a familiar union 
pattern the union leaders blame the em- 
ployers. 

We are not concerned here with the 
equities as between the employer and 
the unions, but rather with the question 
of arbitration. 

Why does this union demand arbi- 
tration? Possibly there might be a num- 
ber of reasons. In Hawaii, the longshore 
demanded arbitration and that the facts 
be made public. A public agency came 
in with a report, not yet available at the 
time of going to press, recommending 
14 cents per hour increase in longshore 
wage rates. The employers accepted 
(they had offered 12 cents previously), 
but the union said ‘‘No,” and has con- 
tinued to ask for arbitration over their 
demand for 32 cents per hour, 

Since the close of the negotiations, 
the employers have consistently said 
they would have nothing to do with ar- 
bitration. Now, a 14 cent per hour wage 
increase is a sizable amount under pres- 
ent poorer market conditions and 
should be appealing to the ordinary 
union, because the amount was estab- 
lished by a neutral public agency and 
could be expected to have the backing 
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of the general public in Hawaii. But 
still, the union says ‘“No.” 

We can at least surmise that the union 
has known all the time that their Ha- 
waiian employers would not, under any 
circumstances, arbitrate. If this surmise 
is correct, then in all probability, the 
union could be using the word “arbi- 
trate,’ with the public, as a means of 
continuing the strike for reasons of its 
own. Things are going from bad to 
worse in Hawaii, because of this strike. 
Maybe it is the union’s intention to en- 
tirely break the economy of that terri- 
tory and to do it plausibily, by use of 
the friendly word “‘arbitrate.” 

Arbitration is a method whereby two 
parties select a third judge and decide 
on issues between them and render a 
judgment, based on the facts, which is to 
be binding on both of them. In this 
meaning, arbitration is daily used in 
American business and industry. It is 
an effective way to settle honest disputes 
between responsible and honest people. 

Voluntary arbitration over the mean- 
ing of terms in any contract is one thing. 
This procedure is natural, normal and 
when properly safeguarded, without 
the danger of harming the equity of 
either party. 

Enforced arbitration in labor matters 
is something else. One of the important 
articles in the Constitution of the Wei- 
mar Republic, the Socialist German 
state launched in 1923, was govern- 
ment enforced arbitration. Under this 
system, negotiations amounted to noth- 
thing. The union had a labor govern- 
ment to which it could turn without 


fear of losing anything to the employer 
and so asked for arbitration. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations board acted in 
this manner during the war. The Board 
did not say they were dealing in en- 
forced arbitration, but employers could 
either take it ‘“‘or else.” The result was 
the same, and frequently there was no 
justification for the Board’s arbitrary 
action against employers. 

The ILWU has relied largely on ar- 
bitration ever since the 1934 Award of 
the National Longshoremen’s Board, 
which set that union up in business. 
As proven by countless work stoppages 
since, all along the waterfronts of the 
Pacific Coast, this union never has be- 
lieved in adhering to any arbitration. 
This is clearly shown in the record of 
the Waterfront Employers Association 
and the Pacific American Shipowners 
Association as filed with the Presidential 
Board of Inquiry during the hearings 
of the Board in 1948. 


Studying this record convinces the stu- 
dent that arbitration as considered by 
the ILWU is a means of advancing the 
union temporarily, so they can by var- 
ious kinds of job action, permanently, 
and in between arbitrations, advance 
on their march toward their stated goal; 
to put the employers out of business 
and have the government operate the 
longshore. 

As proof of this attitude of disregard 
of arbitration terms, the employers 
offered the fellowing to the Board: 

“In the past 14 years,” (or, since 
1934) “this party-line leadership has 
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chosen to ignore our contracts at will. 
Collective bargaining agreements have 
been meaningless. 

“In this period, there have been 
1,399 recorded work stoppages on the 
part of the ILWU alone. 


“These stoppages do not include the 
major coastwise waterfront tieups. The 
year by year record of these major tieups, 
“show a total of 289 days lost in these 
major coastwise strikes.” (Quotations 
from white paper of the two employers 
associations named above, October 1, 
1948). 

This same record tells of a Job Action 
program (page 64) passed by the Mar- 
itime Federation of the Pacific, ‘‘of 
which the Longshoremen’s Union was 
the moving force” setting up an overall 
union policy to be used to impose the 
Union’s own contract interpretations 
and to gain concessions not granted by 
the contract.” 

This action apparently was taken in 
retaliation for two arbitration decisions, 
each ordering the covered employees to 
work as directed by employers and in 
line with the terms of the contract. One 
of these was by Harry Hazel, arbitrator 
for the Port of Bellingham, the other 
by Judge M. C. Sloss, arbitrator for the 
Port of San Francisco. 

The work stoppages continued and 
Judge Sloss either resigned or threat- 
ened to do so, according to the record, 
at least half a dozen times before finally 
giving up. He was followed by a no- 
table series of Coast arbitrators, includ- 
ing Wayne L. Morse, now U. S. Sen- 
ator from Oregon, Stuart L. Daggert, 
Harry Rathbun, Clark Kerr, and Arthur 
C. Miller, All failed to make their ar- 
bitration awards stick. 

The employers’ record quotes from an 
address before a University of Wash- 
ington luncheon club, May 14, 1937, 
by the principal longshore leader the 
following gem of industrial relations 
philosophy: 

“We,” (evidently meaning the long- 
shoremen and their union) “take the 
stand that we as workers have nothing 
in common with employers. We are in 
a class struggle, and subscribe to the 
belief that if the employer is not in 
business his products still will be nec- 
essary and we will be providing them 
when there is no employing class. We 
frankly believe that day is coming.” 

This is a simple statement of the core 
of the idea behind the old IWW and 
also the heart of the above-board doc- 
trine of International Communism. No 
one can arbitrate with people holding 
such beliefs and expect thereafter that 
they will live up to the awards. No more 
will they do this, than has Russia in her 
dealings with other peoples and other 
countries maintained her own agree- 
ments. 
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PORTRAIT. 


INDUSTRIAL HERO! 


e Maximum product-protection 

eLow purchase price 

eReduced shipping-crating labor costs 
eLess storage and warehousing cost 









That’s what the Martin Wirebound can do 
for you. Here is a positive, proved way of 
cutting cost! 


Why not put Martin Wirebound Boxes into 
your picture? To investigate, just call in a 
Martinman .. . today! 


Container Perfection 
means Product Protection 


| MEME V Me my yes) ae 


VCS MOL 


hh CM CIDE mete 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


PLANTS: Oakland, Oregon e Whittier, Calif. ¢ Toledo, Ohio 
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Wage Renewal Pattern Continues 
To Indicate Leveling Off 


OR the second month in a row, the 
| ee changes report of the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics for May shows 
a large portion of the agreements ne- 
gotiated between employers and unions, 
over the United States, as concluded 
without wage increases. There were re- 
ported some wage decreases, these 
mostly by virtue of escalator clauses. 
One notable increase, that of General 
Motors, of three cents per hour, de- 
signed to be an annual improvement in 
the cost-of-living allowance, based on 
expected annual increases in production 
per man and due May 29, will be some- 
what offset by a one cent an hour re- 
duction in the cost of living allowance 
on June 1, thus reducing this allowance 
to the starting level of a year ago. 


The first year, according to the Bu- 
reau’s report, has resulted in the GM 
formula being responsible for the fol- 
lowing changes: 


“May 29, 1948—11 cents an hour increase 
(including 5 cents as cost-of-living allow- 
ance) 


“Sept. 1, 1948—3 cents an hour increase in 
allowance 


“December 1, 1948—No change in allow- 
ance 


“Merch 1, 1949—2 cents an hour decrease 
in allowance 


“May 29, 1949—3 cents an hour in wage 
rates 


“June 1, 1949—1 cent an hour decrease in 
allowance.” 


Thus at June 1, from May 29, 1948, 
the approximately 273,000 production 
workers in General Motors plants have 
had wage increases of 6c plus 3c or 9c 
per hour; and the cost of living allow- 
ance of Sc went to 8c, then down to 6c 
and now to the original 5c. 


Also, the earnings of some 68,000 
salaried employees of General Motors 
are hooked on to the changes in wages 
of the production workers, at the rate 
of $5 per quarter for each cent change 
in both allowances. While the annual 
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improvement factor adds $5 a month or 
$15 a quarter to all salaries, the decline 
in the consumers’ price index reduces 
the next quarterly cost-of-living bonus, 
due in September, from $30 to $25. 


Among the other large corporations 
or groups of employers securing a re- 
newal of their contracts with unions 
without a wage increase are the follow- 
ing as reported by the Bureau. 


West Coast Lumber:—After pro- 
longed negotiations, agreements were 
reached in May between the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America (CIO) 
and large groups of Douglas fir and 
Western pine operators in Washington, 
Oregon and northern California. The 
new contracts provide no general wage 
change. A 1-cent advance in night-shift 
pay (to 4 cents) and the adjustment of 
wage inequities at the local level were 
agreed upon. Union demands for holi- 
day pay and a health and welfare pro- 
gram were denied. (So far as is known, 
the lumber industry of that area does 
not pay for any holidays not worked.— 
Editor.) 


Paper and Allied Products:—Some 
26,000 paper and allied products work- 
ers over the country, 15,000 of these 
employed in the 33 plants in California, 
Oregon and Washington accepted new 
contracts negotiated in April, May 
and June, without wage changes, but 
with varying wage openings agreed 
upon. The Pacific Coast plants and 
unions (AFL) agreed upon a wage re- 
opening on 9/19/49 with any wage 
changes to be retroactive to 6/1/49. 


Approximately a third of the firms 
and groups of companies reported on 
by the Bureau showed either no wage 
changes or reductions in former rates 
in their new contracts with unions. 


Metal working establishments had 
the greatest number of companies in 
this classification, including Interna- 


tional Harvester with 11 plants and 
30,000 workers in the midwest and east, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and 
United Switch & Signal Co., with com- 
bined 8,000 people; American Loco- 
motive Co., 1,200 employees and the 
organized metal trade groups, in many 
parts of the country including those on 
the Pacific Coast. 


As is shown elsewhere, the Printing 
and Publishing classification of em- 
ployers were found by the Bureau to be 
still practically unanimous in making 
deals providing for wage increases for 
their employees. Also, on the whole 
the contractors of the United States, as 
shown by this report, are still raising 
wages from 5 to 15c mostly. 


The shoe industry also has reported 
some wage increases, based largely on 
escalator clauses in some of the major 
union contracts. Wage increases have 
been pretty general in the warehousing, 
wholesaling and retail trade over the 
country up to and including the latest 
reports. 


An illuminating report on wage 
changes covering some 85 employer 
groups and individuals, chiefly in the 
Puget Sound area, is presented by the 
Industrial Conference Board at Tacoma, 
of which M. J. Muckey is manager. Of 
the 85, only 11 appear as individuals, 
the other 74 being groups, ranging from 
retail stores to the lumber, logging, 
shipyards, salmon industry, along with 
many others. 


A total of 29 multiple and single 
units whose contracts were renewed of 
not opened without wage changes, con- 
sists of 25 groups and four individual 
companies: Continental Can Co., Se 
attle Pacific Car and Foundry ©, 
Renton, Pacific Match Co. and the 
Washington Gas & Electric Co. The 25 
groups would employ many thousands 
of workers. 
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Those paying increases of from 2¥2c 
to Sc were two individuals and 12 
associations, while four groups granted 
increases of from 514c to 8.6c. 


Thirteen (three individuals and 10 
groups) have raised wages 10c this 
year. Notable among these are employ- 
ers of warehousemen whose compatri- 
ots are currently striking the Bay Area 
demanding 15c_ per hour, over the 
present $1.37% basic wage. Seven 
groups and one public service unit gave 
wage increases of from 12%4c to 15c, 
with one group agreeing to another 
5c October 1. 


Three groups gave employees from 
16c to 174c, while the last two, Bel- 
lingham newspapers, gave typog- 
raphers 2624c and two weeks vacation. 
The highest increase on the list was a 
group of apartment buildings, in Se- 
attle, which raised the rates for the 
Building Service Union 30c. 


Some six thousand warehousemen 
and women, members of International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union, are on strike against wholesale 
and warehouse units in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, organized as the Dis- 
tributors Association of Northern Cali- 
fornia. This association has furnished 
us with the following wage and benefit 
to employee facts: 


January 1, 1939 — Arbitrator’s award, 
granted vacations with pay; 1 week for 1 
year; two weeks for two years; qualification, 
1500 hours of employment, previous year. 

December 1939—Arbitrator’s award, set 
the “minimum basic wage for men” as the 
standard wage for freight handlers or ware- 
housemen at a base rate of 75c per hour 
for men. 

Total base rate 
for men 
June 1, 1941, negotiations, 
added 10c $ . 
June 1, 1941, negotiations, 

women, added 1214¢ 
June 1, 1942, negotiations, 

men and women 714¢ 
June 1, 1944, negotiations, 

women only, added 5c 
Sept. 16, 1945, negotiations, 

men and women, added 15c.... 

(At this time, 40 hours sick leave 
granted to all employees having 
one year’s seniority) 

April 1, 1946, negotiations, 

men and women, 314c¢ 
(Also, three paid holidays grant- 

ed to both) 

Jan. 1, 1947—Although contract 
not open, the Association made 
a voluntary increase of 121... 

June 1, 1947—Men and women, 

added 4c 
(Also granted three more holi- 

days, total six) 

June 1, 1948—Men and women, 

added 10c 1.375 
At the time of the strike the 

women’s rate was $1.20 


The present Bay area strike started 
June 16 to back demands for a 15c per 


hour increase for men and 22'4c for 
women, 
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‘We changed 
ORDER FILLING 


All these have to be typed before 
an order can be processed: greeting card, 
three Railway Express forms, invoice, 
office record, bookkeeping copy. Typed 
separately, they were the snag in the 
business. 

Now they’re a snap—UARCO com- 
bines them all into one set! No shuffling 
of papers ... mo carbon mess... the 
typist has only to type. And she types 
500 orders with only one insertion in the 
typewriter! 

The savings? Tremendous! Yet they’re 
only typical of what UARCO does for 
business. You can make similar savings, 
no matter what kind of business you’re 
in, no matter how large or small. 

Call your UARCO Representative for 
a complete survey. No obligation. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Oakland, Cal.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Deep River, Conn. 

Offices in All Principal Cities 


UARCO 


INCORPORATES 


Business Forms 


zith UARCO combined forms” 


Here it is . . . the UARCO 
Manifold Form that gets orders 
out in minutes’ time. This com- 
plete set produces seven copies 
in one writing—each differ- 
ent from the other in size, color, 
even subject material. Consecu- 
tively numbered for accurate con- 
trol, the sets are in continuous 
strips to feed continuously into 
typewriter or business machine. 


| Serving Business for More than Fifty Years 


(= 
= 
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$300 MILLION SKAGWAY INDUSTRY STUDIED—Aluminum 
Company of America has plans calling for development of a large 
block of low-cost power by diverting headwaters of the Yukon River 
to the Skagway area. In initial stages, enough power would be 
developed to produce 400 million pounds of aluminum per year, 
according to estimates. 


In addition to ALCOA’s investment, establishment of allied en- 
terprises would boost substantially the total outlay of capital in that 
area. An estimated $130,000,000 would be used to build a town to 
house upwards of 50,000 persons. The Alaska Development Board 
has worked closely with ALCOA on this project for many months. 


HUGE HOUSING UNIT—Alaska’s biggest housing development 
was started underway this month by Pacific Alaska Development 
Corp., Seattle. At a cost of $12,000,000 this project in Anchorage will 
comprise housing units for 682 families when completed. Construc- 
tion will be done by the Lewis Construction Co. Units will be two- 
story structures with wood sidings and concrete basements. They will 
have electric stoves and refrigerators, with steam heat and water pro- 
vided. About 60 acres of land was leased on a 75-year term from 
the Alaska Railroad and from the Army's Fort Richardson 


SMELTER FURNACE CLOSED—Phelps Dodge Corp. closed one 
of the two copper smelter furnaces at Douglas, and reduced the 
number of workers from 700 to 350. 


URANIUM DISCOVERIES—Arizona Department of Mineral Re- 
sources announce that five uranium ore mines, on the Navajo Indian 
reservation in the northeastern part of Arizona have been in operation 
from more than a year. Current production is 200 tons of ore daily, 
with an estimated yield of 0.6 per cent and 0.7 per cent uranium ox- 
ide. The project, a joint operation of the USAEC and Vanadium Corp. 
of America, has located 30 other uranium ore mines on Navajo 
property. 


PALE 


QUICK FREEZE—Sebastopol Berry Growers Association is using 
part of the former Santa Rosa Bridgford plant for quick freezing. 


BOLTS FOR YOU—Pacific Bolt Corp., 4865 San Fernando Road 
West, Los Angeles, is installing new automatic machinery by way 
of expanding their manufacturing scope to include production of 
standard as well as special bolt sizes. 


NEW TV CONVERTER—Stanford Research Institute has developed 
a converter for use with standard VHF television receivers. Circuits 
employed are: (1) a cylinder oscillator with acorn tube; (2) a mod- 
ified “‘semi-butterfly” type oscillator with half-cylindrical rotor; and 
(3) a special crystal mixer tuning from 475 to 890 megacycles. 


‘GARRISON DAM GATES—The contract to build 10 huge tractor 
gates for the Garrison Dam in North Dakota has been awarded to the 
Sunnyvale plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp. Total cost will be 
around $500,000. 


FIRE DESTROYS WAREHOUSE—Several hundred bales of cotton 
were destroyed in a blaze that started in the yard of Los Angeles Felt 
Co., 830 E. 59th St. Then the fire jumped nearly a block and totally 
destroyed the warehouse and contents of the Super-Cold Corp., 902 
E. 59th St., manufacturers of commercial refrigeration equipment. 


$5 MILLION RFC LOAN—Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, 
has completed arrangements with the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


for a loan of $5,000,000 to supplement future operating capital re- 
quirements. 


NEW SAN LEANDRO PLANT—L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corp., with headquarters in Detroit and a plant in Los Angeles, has 
completed moving the Oakland branch to San Leandro, in a new 
$1,500,000 plant. 
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RUBBER PLANTS TO CLOSE—Steps have been taken by the gov- 
ernment to close the synthetic rubber plants at Torrance and FE 
Segundo. The RFC indicates that the Butadiene plant at El Segundo 
will be shut down September 1, affecting about 200 persons. The Co- 
polymer Processing plant at Torrance, employing about 100 persons, 
will be closed three or four weeks later. 


HOLLISTER DAIRY SOLD—Golden State Co., Ltd., has purchased 
the Hollister Dairy, thus enabling the new owners to distribute a 
complete line of dairy products in San Benito County area. 


ATTY. BUYS CANNING INTEREST—Charles P. Dorr, San Fran- 
cisco attorney, has purchased 50 per cent interest in Fair Oaks Fruit 
Corp. 


NEW SEBASTOPOL CANNERY—Sebastopol Cooperative Can- 
nery, Inc., has been formed to operate in leased quarters of Sebastopol 
Cold Storage Co. George Heinz heads the new firm. 


t 


ABOVE—Architect’s sketch of the new building designed for 
General Plant Protection Company, at 69th and Hoover Sts., Los 
Angeles. The firm will celebrate its 10th anniversary of its entrance 
into the plant protection field on or about September 15, when it 
occupies the building. 


CARROT CANNERS LEASE—Calibest Canning Co. has leased the 
plant of Customs Canners on Story Road and Bayshore, San Jose. 
New equipment has been installed. 


PLANT EXPANSION—California Fruit Growers’ Exchange at 
Ontario is planning to double the present capacity by a new exten- 
sion unit of 30,000 square feet now being built. Equipment and pipe 
work is being installed by Mac Men, Inc., Los Angeles. 


RFC METALWORKING LOANS GRANTED — Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has authorized a loan of $1,283,000 to Southern Cali- 
fornia Homes, Inc., Bell, Calif., for one year, to be used in the pro- 
duction of aluminum prefabricated homes. See Tehachapi to Tijuana 
Regional Review in Western Industry June, 1949, for details of this 
operation. 


TONS OF BAGS—St. Regis Paper Company has shifted production 
of multiwall paper bags from Emeryville to San Leandro, where the 
firm recently completed a modern bag factory. The new plant has a 
capacity of 1000 tons per month, and employs approximately 200 
persons. 


S.F. TO L.A. OVERNIGHT WATER SERVICE—Maritime Com- 
mission has approved a loan of $22 million to Pacific Coast Steamship 
Co., who will have constructed two specially-designed ships, named 
H. F. Alexander and Ruth Alexander, fastest in the American Mer- 
chant Marine, to ply between San Francisco and Long Beach. Vessels 
will be 563 feet long, 90 foot beam, and carry 382 passengers plus 
22 passenger automobiles. Principal cargo will be truck-trailers, with 
space for 94 on the main deck and 82 on the upper deck. 


TOO MUCH LABOR SAVED—Van Camp Seafood Co., San Diego, 
has been forced to suspend canning operations because of a dispute 
arising from installation of labor-saving machinery. Loads of two 
clippers, American Lady and Lusitania, were diverted to the Ter- 
minal Island cannery. 


INDUSTRIOUS INDUSTRY—Interstate Engineering Corp., Los 
Angeles, has been awarded contracts from the Navy and Air Force 
recently, amounting to more than $400,000. This brings up the 
military backlog to around $1,500,000. The firm is also turning out 
four helicopter fuselages per week for United Helicopters, Inc, 
Palo Alto. And the company’s vacuum cleaner production, recently ex- 
panded, is humming. Each month for the last five, according to L. D. 
Fedderman, president, that division has set a new sales record. 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


BACK HOME AGAIN—Stauffer Chemical Company moved back 
into their newly-remodeled offices at 636 California St., San Francisco. 


RAIL POWER ORDERED—Southern Pacific Co. has placed orders 
for 67 diesel locomotives of various types, to cost more than $23,- 
000,000, bringing their post-war expenditures for new rolling stock 
up to about $241,000,000. Of that figure, nearly $90,000,000 is spent 
for 263 diesel locomotives. 


SUGAR FROM THE PHILIPPINES—California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Co. has purchased raw sugar from the Philippine Islands in 
order to offset the lack of supply from Hawaii. 


AIRCRAFT PROGRESS—United Engine & Machine Co., San Lean- 
dro, has received the sixth license issued by Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. to use the Al-fin process. This is a means by which alumi- 
num is molecularly bonded to steel, thereby reducing top ring groove 
wear in aluminum alloy pistons. 


SAN DIEGO INDUSTRY—Gregory Electric Co., Chicago, moves 
the transformer manufacturing business to San Diego, into Build- 
ing 8 in the surplus Convair No. 2 plant which was purchased for 
the purpose some time ago at a cost of $200,000. Approximately 300 
persons will be employed. 


BASKET PLANT BURNS—Joy Company, San Jose, was recently 
destroyed by a fire with damage estimated at $120,000. 


BUSINESS UNATTRACTIVE—CANNER QUITS—California Sea 
Foods Corp., Long Beach, headed by Myer Simon, has shut down be- 
cause the fish canning business was unattractive and there was no 
improvement in the foreseeable future. This is one of the major 
southern Calif. tuna canning operations. 


ALLIS CHALMERS TO BUILD—Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co. is starting a $250,000 building expansion at the Oxnard plant. 
This includes a 40,000 square foot building plus an office building, 
a foundry, and experimental engineering building. 


WESTERN SEWING MACHINES NOW—First sewing machines 
to be manufactured West of the Mississippi River are now being as- 
sembled by the Free Sewing Machine Co., 5446 Satsuma St., North 
Hollywood. Home office for the firm is in Rockford, Ill. 


CUT A SWATH—Silver Streak Clipper Co., 1337 Washington 
Blvd., Venice, has come out with a new, effortless electric lawn 
mower that will cut extremely close to the ground and at the same 
time cut grass a foot high. It lifts up the grass blades to be cut 
and also picks up any refuse on the lawn. Except for cutter blades 
and bearings, it is made entirely of rust-proof ‘aluminum alloy, in- 
cluding the handle and grass catcher basket. 


ORE TREATMENT PLANT—The Metrecore, Ltd., is to operate the 
new ore processing plant now nearing completion near Honby siding 
on the Southern Pacific Railroad about three miles northeast of 
Saugus, California. Silver ore for processing at this plant is to be 
shipped from several Kern County properties known as the Gold 
Cross and Standard groups leased by the Mineral & By-Products, Ltd. 
The ore reduction system to be used is a hydro-metallurgical process 
of controlled leaching to produce crystallized mineral salts for agri- 
cultural uses. 


ARCADIA INDUSTRY—Manual Martin, occasional table manu- 
facturer with a North Hollywood factory, will take over, August 1, a 
second plant in Arcadia, on a 10-year lease. 


SOMETHING NEW IN THE AIR—Spartan Aircraft Co. is ready 
to start manufacturing a five-place high speed executive type of air- 
plane with a single engine. The prototype has been flown 207 miles 
per hour for 300 test hours, and after some redesign the stock product 
should sell for about $30,000, to feeder lines as well as businesses. 
Factory location to produce the craft has not yet been decided upon, 
but according to company executives, it will be either in the central 
part of the United States or on the Pacific Coast. 


COLORADO 


URANIUM PROSPECTS—With the purchase of a large interest in 
the Sitton-owned uranium claims in southwestern Colorado by R. O. 
Dulaney, Texas oil man, the development is seen of the more than 
2000 acres embraced by these claims in San Miguel County. 


MILE-HIGH CHEESE PLANT—A new (yet unnamed) firm with 
plans to develop a Colorado cheese factory is announced, with three 
state Senators guiding it. Dan Thornton, J. Price Briscoe, and Ben 
Veltri plan an industry similar to those in the Alpine region of 
Europe, producing distinct types of goat milk products. Operations 
are set to start in a plant owned by Veltri, in Trinidad. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINE 
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NOW...MORE OF 
EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT IN 
THE 3000 — 4000 
POUND CLASS 


Per a 


NEW FEATURES 


Exclusive Uni-Lever Control 
Single lever located on steer 
ing column controls lifting 
and tilting mechanism 


All Controls and instruments 
Clustered in Front of Driver 
An exclusive Mo-Tow- Lift 
advantage. Gives accurate 
control of every operation. 


Instant Maintenance 
Accessibility 

Quick, easy removal of seat 
frame and side panels exposes 
engine and hydraulic con- 
trols. Loosening of six bolts 
allows inspection of operat- 
ing mechanism 
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SERVICE CASTER € TRUCK CORP. 
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® Always a top performer and now 
basically improved, MO-TOW-LIFT 
1949 offers you more of everything 
— in performance, dependability, 
safety, low cost operation. MO- 
TOW-LIFT 1949 enables you to 
mechanize more of your materials 
handling jobs. Its greater payload 
efficiency cuts costs, its own main- 
tenance expense is lower because 
many of the wearable parts are 
standard Ford parts. No other fork 
lift truck offers you all these ad- 
vantages: 


ix “Around-the-corner” service with 
famous Ford Industrial Engine yy Short- 
est turning radius for greater usability 
vy Enclosed upper hoist assembly 
lessens dirt abrasion in mast yy Extra 
safety from heavy-duty armor frame 
vy Adjustable posture seat for greater 
driver comfort. 


Before you invest in any fork lift 
truck, get the facts on MO-TOW- 
LIFT 1949. Write for Bulletin . . 

or see your Classified Telephone 
Directory for nearest distributor. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 
Industrial Service 
' 2415 - 17th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Stanley E. Morris Co. 
5584 Alhambra Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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COLORADO COAL MINE—Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co, 
announces that its subsidiary, Osage Coal Co., will soon operate a 
modern strip producing company near Milner. 


$12 MILLION WOOD-PULP PLANT—Lewiston may be the scene 

Here are four instruments widely used of a $12,000,000 wood-pulp manufacturing plant constructed by 

: . Potlatch Forests, Inc., now under consideration. The proposed mill 

by industry for a large variety of arent would turn out 230 tons daily, with 300 added workers to the firm's 
uring needs .. . highly valued for their Clearwater unit. 


accuracy, dependability, and con- 
venience ... backed by Meriam’s 
37 years’ specializationin the field 
of measurement. 


qU-Type Absolute Pressure Gauge 

For the measurement of absolute pressures 
from one millimeter of mercury to the 
equivalent atmospheric pressure. Of sim- 
ple design—accurate and dependable. 
Gauge head fastens to body by a single 
wing nut. Available in wall or flush front 
mounting styles. Ask for catalog sheet 
C-1142 WM. 


Clean-Out U-Type Manometer 
(Model B-1169 WM) 


Semi-steel clean-out head is removable 
from body frame for filling and cleaning 
U-tube. For line pressures up to 100 Ibs. 
per sq. in. Large bore “pyrex” tubing 
Y%" inside diameter gives flat indicating 
fluid meniscus. Bold %” high scale nu- 
merals provide for distant reading. Ask 
for catalog sheet B-1169 WM. 


Well Type Manometer 
(Table Mounting) 


For portable service in the field, produc- 
tion testing, or in the laboratory. Glass 
tubing is gland packed at each end block 
and is supported at spaced intervals to 
prevent tube distortion. Also available 
for wall mounting, pipe mounting, and 
flush front panel mounting. Ask for 
catalog sheet A-203 TM. 


Well Type Manometer ' 
(Front-of-Board Mounting) 


The instrument body channel, scale, and 
indicating tube mount to the front of the 
panel; instrument well mounts behind 
panel. Connections are made behind the 
mounting panel. Provides an accurate, 
quick, and direct method of measure- 
ment. Ask for catalog sheet A-324 FB. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT Co. 


10988 MADISON AVENUE e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
WESTERN DIVISION: 1418 WILSON AVE., SAN MARINO 9, CALIF. 


IN CANADA: PEACOCK BROS., LTD., MONTREAL 


MERIAM ; 
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ESTABLISHED 1911 


OLD FAITHFUL BURNS—Old Faithful Beverage Co., Idaho Falls, 
recently burned and nearly destroyed the building, with loss esti- 
mated at $225,000. 


COME-ALONG CHAIN PULLER— The “Come-Along Chain 
Puller,” patented by Utility Tool Co., of Weiser, is enjoying greater 
success than originally anticipated, and being widely accepted in 
heavy hauling and heavy construction industry. Although manufac- 
turing and distributing rights have been given out, Utility Tool Co. 
is reserving the right to handle it between the Rockies and the Cas- 
cade mountains. In time, a large plant may be built, probably at 
Weiser, to manufacture this and other tools for this area. 


Sar 


EMMETT FIRM EXPANDS—B & W Frozen Foods Co., Emmett, 
has purchased the plant of former Emmett Freezers, Inc. 


TUNGSTEN MINE CLOSES — Nevada-Massachusetts Tungsten 
mine near Mill City closes, laying off more than 160 persons. This 
action is due to inability to compete with tungsten ore mined in the 
Orient and admitted to this country under low tariff, as well as low 
demand for the metal and the current low price for it. 


SALESMANSHIP has 
been dead for 10 years! 


MANAGEMENT :—What help do YOU give to YOUR 
FRUSTRATED SALESMEN when they bog down be- 
cause of the SALES RESISTANCE they’re getting now? 
They haven't had to SELL for 10 years, you know. _ 
oben. MPidiaMPAR at st ale Se Oe, ‘ 
Their sales effectiveness and your Sales Volume depend 
directly upon the selling dynamite you give to them. 


Action-producing . . . sales-getting dynamite is ready for 
your immediate use—Yes—the 1949 Aggressive Sell- 
ing Film Series is packed with practical selling “Know 
How” which your men can use in their very next inter- 
views. Firms already using this series tell us they are get- 
ting business their salesmen might otherwise be losing. 


Are your men PRICE CONSCIOUS? Do they have 
trouble CLOSING? De they sell the BENEFITS AND 
ADVANTAGES of your product or service? These are 
only a few of the phases of selling covered in the Series. 


Wire or write for full details TODAY—NOW is when 
you expect your men to produce MORE SALES! 


ROCKETT PICTURES, INC. 


6063 SUNSET BLYD. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE GRANITE 7131 
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ing Co, RAIL LINE QUITS—Central Pacific Railway Co. and Southern Pa- 
erate a cific have abandoned an eight-mile line from Mina to Tonopah. 


AIRLINE FEEDER SERVICE GRANTED—CAA has authorized a 
new feeder line between Reno and Phoenix, Arizona, to be operated 
by Bonanza Air Lines for a temporary three-year period. Route will 
go by way of Carson City, Minden, Hawthorne, Tonopah, Death 
Valley (seasonal) Las Vegas, Boulder City, Kingman, and Prescott. 
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ZINC PRICE DROP CLOSES MINE—Chino mines division of Ken- 
o Fall necott Copper Corp., Peru Mining Co., and New Mexico Consoli- 
‘, dated Mining Co. have closed operations. About 170 men are affected. 


GRAIN MILL FIRE—Ruoff Milling Co., 1223 North Fourth St., 

Chai Albuquerque suffered damages estimated at $5,000 in a recent fire 

von that destroyed a quantity of grain and damaged a storeroom. Alert 

firemen saved two-thirds of the stored grain and prevented the blaze 
from spreading. 
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KAISER DECENTRALIZES—PICKS PORTLAND—Kaiser-Frazer He shops in here for new supplies 
Corporation plans to build two small assembly plants on the West 
Coast—one in Portland and one in Los Angeles. If they prove suc- 

cessful, the firm plans at least 1,000 more of them. Company theory 

is that they can obtain “better labor relations with decentralization 

since it will enable management to establish closer personal contacts 

with workers than is possible in a large plant.” 


FIRE DESTROYS PLANING MILL—Atlas Lumber Co.'s planing 
rhs mill at Falls City, as well as $10,000 in piled lumber was destroyed 
._ in a recent fire. Estimated damage is $30,000, with $5,000 insurance. 
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“The Yellow Book is great,” he says, 
“When buying new appliances.” 


Bathtubs, heaters, faucets, sinks—every- 
thing you need for the plumbing business 
or any business—is listed in handy Class- 
ified. When you’re ready to buy, find it 
fast in the Yellow Pages. Just as other 
buyers will find your products fast, too, 
when you advertise in Classified. 


You'll find it fast in th 
Write for Catalog and oe * ast in the 


Complete Descriptive Information Y z L LOW P AG é 5 
Py oF MALTBY a8 yl : of your Telephone Directory 


OUTH FLOWER STREET 


CAMON 


Deena, §— The Pacific Telephone CB) and Telegaph Company 
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e For every industry 








e Cut from your blanks or ours 


e In a wide range of sizes 









e Materials selected for service 
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| GEAR CUTTING 


° MANUFACTURING 
GRINDING ; | 


. HEAT 
MACHINE WORK TREATING | 


JOHNSON GEAR 


43 Years Service to Industry” 
Sth & PARKER STS. + BERKELEY , CALIFORNIA 
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for 5 
Western manufacturers ONLY 


a 
This new Taylor Fibre plant at La Verne, 
California . . . the only one of its kind on the 
West Coast . . . is producing Laminated Plastics 
in quantity, for Western users only. Because 
this plant is so much closer to your plant, it 
can save valuable time in shipment . . . bringing 
you on schedule delivery of Phenol Fibre and 
Vulcanized Fibre, in sheets, rods, and tubes. 


TAYLOR 
EIBRE COMPANY 


PACIFIC COAST PLANT: LA VERNE, CALIF. 
MAIN OFFICE: NORRISTOWN, PA. e@ OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Distributed from warehouse stocks in Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Seattle by Tri-State Supply Corporation 
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$14 MILLION SAWMILL FIRE—Pendleton Lumber Co’s sawmill, 





H. L. Stewart & Associates J 
Heimer Equipment Co.—Division of Roll-Rite Corp., 


F. E. Bennett Co. jain 
Secord Sales Company.... 

H. H. McVeigh 

Equipment Supply Co. 
McDonald-Hunt Scale & Supply Co. 
Egan W. Jones ; 
Lee & Chapson, Ltd. 


1720 DIVISION STREET 


one planing mill, and offices were recently destroyed in a blaze that 
left $250,000 in damages. Insurance covered part of the loss. 


GOODRICH PLANS PLANT—B. F. Goodrich Co. has started 
construction on a $225,000 warehouse in Portland. From this 50,000 


square foot building at 3055 N.W. Yeon Ave., the firm will dis- 
tribute tires, tubes, auto and home supplies over Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and northern California. 


CEMENT CONTRACT—Oregon Portland Cement Co., Portland, 


has been awarded a $106,750 contract to supply 35,000 barrels of 
cement for construction of the Anderson Ranch Dam. 


COTTON THREAD WAREHOUSE—Spool Cotton Co., New 


York, a subsidiary of J. & P. Coats Co. and the Clark Thread Co., 
will establish Pacific northwest distribution headquarters in a new 
building in Portland. This structure, located at Northeast 13th be- 
tween Columbia Blvd. and Lombard Place, will be a one-floor build- 
ing 155 x 226 feet, costing around $200,000. 


HARDBOARD IN PRODUCTION—Forest Fiber Products Corp. 
has started production of hardboard at its new plant near Forest 
Grove. Initial production is scheduled for 500,000 feet per week. This 
plant, affiliated with the Stimson Lumber Co., will use Douglas 
Fir waste from Stimson’s sawmill. 








$2 MILLION COLD STORAGE PLANT FIRE—Utah Ice & Stor- 
age Company suffered an estimated $2,000,000 loss in a recent Salt 
Lake City fire. Biggest damage was to storage of Utah Poultry and 
Farmers Cooperative in a large processing plant adjoining. One-half 
million pounds of frozen chickens, 600,000 pounds of turkeys, and 
thousands of dozens of eggs were ruined. 


e 
FLOOR TRUCKS 


WHEELS- CASTERS 


JACK and LIVE SKID 





GIVES BOTH STORAGE 7 
and QUICK HANDLING 


Fig. 421—LIVE SKID has 
two load-carrying wheels 
near one end, and steel legs 
at the other end. 

WITH FIG. 419 JACK the 
skid is easily pulled or 
pushed, An ideal “set-up” 
for factories, warehouses, 
etc. 

Skids have hardwood plat- 
forms bound at ends with 
angle steel; roller bearing 
wheels, pressure lubricated ; 
Semi-steel or rubber-tired : i 
wheels. Made in all sizes, with any special racks desired. . 
NUTTING makes everything in floor trucks, wheels, casters. Write 
stating kind of truck you want, or ask your nearest representative. See 
names below. 





REPRESENTED BY . 5 
1547 Estudillo Ave., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


80! Jefferson St., Oakland, Calif. 

...426 N.W. 6th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. 
oi 95 Connecticut St., Seattle 4, Wash. 
West 310 First Ave., Spokane 8, Wash. 
60 Richards St., Salt Lake City |, Utah 
1540 Wazee St., Denver 2, Colo. 

5th Ave. at Jackson St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
755 Sheridan St., P. O. Box 2822, Honolulu 3, Hawaii 


NUTTING TRUCK 
RET ee 


and 
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SWIFT CO. LEASES—Swift & Co. has leased the entire facilities of | 


American Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, on a long-term agreement. 


JOHN DEERE LEASES—John Deere Plow Co. has leased Salt Lake 
City building space at Industrial Center in what was formerly the 
Remington Arms plant. 


WALTER FEREM CO. BUILDS UTAH PLANT—Walter Ferem 
Co., of Los Angeles, is constructing a $150,000 plant at 690 W. 9th 
South, to be completed in September. The plant has already started 
operations, preparing insulation and noncorrosive coating of gas, 
oil, and other types of pipes. 


KAISER DISCOVERS COAL—Kaiser Company, Inc., reports a dis- 
covery of high grade coking coal in the Book Cliffs field. Thirty mil- 
lion tons are estimated to lie there. That amount is enough to sup- 
ply Kaiser's Fontana mill for 40 years. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION STARTED—Simplot Fertilizer Co., 
600 W. 33rd South, has started production of ammonium sulphate 
fertilizer at the initial production rate of 50 tons daily. 


KSL GOES VIDEO—Radio station KSL is the second Salt Lake 
broadcaster to get into television. KSL has moved into the field with 
an experimental telecast until this fall, when television shows will be 
expanded. 


PIPE LINE BIDS—Calls for construction bids on the initial portion 
of a 560-mile oil products pipe line to be built from Salt Lake City 
into the Northwest have been issued by Salt Lake Pipe Line Com- 
pany, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of Calif. This 
first leg will run 320 miles between Salt Lake and Boise, Idaho, at 
an estimated cost of about $6,000,000. The line is expected to later 
expand to a terminal in Western Washington on the Columbia River, 
with total cost estimated at around $12,000,000. 


Model “D” 


END DRIVE 


SMALL é<c RUGGED 


Model “D" Productimeters are com- 
pact in design and built to give you 
service. They assurc accurate count on 
every job run. The “D” line includes 


i 
Stroke, Lineal, Hand-operated, Electric cmap ANGLE DRIVE 
and Rotary models in two styles as 


sketched . . . a wide range to serve a 
wide variety of applications in your 
plant! 


Send for Cotalog No. 100 giving 
information on over 300 models of 
Productimeters. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 1913 N. Buftum St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
Mailler Searles, Inc. R. B. Kunse 
300 - 7th Street 1720 Wazee Street 
San Francisco 3 Denver 2 


PRODUCTIMETERS 


SINCE 1879 | ut , y 


Irving G. King & Co. 
821 Mateo Street 
Los Angeles 21 
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employee heating comfort is 


measured “by the FOOT.” 


For comfort, one Btu below the knees is 
worth 100 above the head. That’s why it’s 
wise to insist on 


DRAVO Ciazyfe HEATERS 


Floor chills banished—each unit blankets 
from 4,000 to 20,000 square feet with warm 
air at the working level, reducing roof heat 
loss, saving fuel dollars. Air throw 100-150 
feet; no ducts needed for open areas. Users 
report first cost 50 to 66% less than wet-type 
systems. Oil or gas-fired, readily converted. 
80-85% efficiency. Units furnish ventilating 
air in summer. Immediate deliveries, easy 


installation. Ask for Bulletin EJ-523-57 


D R AVO CORPORATION 


DRAVO BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


| 


The Only Manufacturer 


of Poses ond Phoshrc Ai inte Ete West 
BRINGS YOU 


lane DRI-TRI 


oa Teisodiam Phosphate) — 


A saving to you by replacing regular T.S.P. 
Because 3 pounds of DRI-TRI are equal to 7 
pounds of T.S.P. Giving you 56% savings on 
packaging, trucking, freight, storage space costs! 
DRI-TRI has many advantages over 
T.S.P. Write for full information. 


Write for technical catalog now. 


A. R. ew GT the i aa 


4570 ARDINE ST. SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 


"*ARMED FOR CHEMICAL SERVICE” 
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3258s 
on — FASTENERS 


‘AND ELEVATOR wa lb 


BELTS OF RIP PLATES 


ANY WIDTH 


Flexco HD Fasteners make a tight, butt joint of great 
strength and durability . . . distribute the strain uni- 
formly. Operate smoothly over flat, crowned or take-up 
pulleys. Made of steel, Monel, Everdur and Promal. 
Flexco Rip Plates are for repairing and patching dam- 
aged belts. 
Ask for Bulletin F-100 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4642 Lexington St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


Strong, Smooth and 
Readily Troughing. 


Order From Your 
Supply House 


Peeeereae adm HL EL Cette 
for 
SPRAYERS * WAGONS 
¢ TRAILERS *« SCOOPS 
DRILLS using 5.50, 6.00 


and 6.50 x 16 PNEU- 
MATIC TIRES 


100540 
5 BOLT—5/,.” BOLT CIRCLE 
16 x 4.50” E WHEEL 


Sy Using & 0 
FRENCH & HECHT se @ 
91-45 GROUP CONE 


4715 HUB ASSEMBLY 
5—3965 STUDS 
S—3638 NUTS 

i—09195 CUP 
1—14276 CUP 


and STANDARD @ 
1%” SAE 1045 COLD 

ROLLED CENTERLESS 
GROUND SPINDLES 
Complete Information on Request CAP 


09078 
CONE 
4719 


FRENCH & HECHT 


DIVISION 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Wheel Builders Since 1888 
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NEW HEAVY DUTY LIFT—Plans to manufacture a revolutionary 
new automobile, truck and bus lift in Salt Lake City are announced by 
Aldon J. Anderson, vice president and general manager of Universal 
Lift and Manufacturing Co. Alfred Niederhauser, formerly of Basel, 
Switzerland, and president of Universal Metal Works, Inc., holding 
company for the patents, began work on the lift in 1936. It has been 
used extensively in Europe. Lifts will be distributed nationally by 
Equipment Supply Co., Salt Lake City. 

RHEEM RESUMES—Rheem Manufacturing Co. resumes produc- 
tion of coal burning furnaces and stokers, discontinued in January 
1947. The new $250,000 plant is located in Industrial Center. Initial- 
ly, part of the Chicago operations will be moved into this plant. Ul- 
timately, the entire Chicago manufacturing business will be trans- 
ferred to Salt Lake. Gas and oil furnaces will be added to the line 
if demand justifies. 


$4. MILLION RFC LOAN — National Steel Construction Co., 
Seattle, has been granted a $500,000 RFC loan for seven years, for 
manufacturing electric and gas hot water heaters. 


RENTON PCF BUILDING REEFERS—Pacific Car and Foundzry's 
Renton plant is turning out new refrigerator cars for the Northern 
Pacific Railway and the Western Fruit Express. 

NEW PACKERS—Valley Packers, Inc., Puyallup, has been formed, 
and it is reported that they will use the freezing plant of late M. F. 
Combs. Ben Harig, Ray W. Nelson, and C. F. Johannes are prin- 
cipals. 

UTILITY DEAL—Puget Sound Power and Light Co. and Sno- 
homish County Public Utility District have agreed on sale terms for 
transfer of the firm's distribution properties in Snohomish County 
and on Camano Island to the PUD at a price in excess of $16,000,000. 
SEATTLE FIRM SOLD—ABC Transfer & Storage Co., Seattle, is 
sold to Pacific Storage & Distributing Co. Sam B. Stocking, vice 
president and general manager of the Tacoma firm will move his 
office to Seattle to take charge of the operation. 


WEYERHAEUSER BOOSTS PLYWOOD PRODUCTION—Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co. has added to the Longview plywood plant ad- 
ditional machinery, designed to increase the annual production of 
¥-inch stock from 36 to 60 million square feet annually. 
TACOMA CHEMICAL PLANT—Laundry Chemicals, Inc., has cho- 
sen Tacoma as the location for a new Pacific Coast plant. At 6220 
South Tacoma Way, the firm is producing MDR-47, an organic deter- 
gent which removes soil and grease from overalls and prolongs the 
life of the fabric. 

SHELL SPENDS—Shell Oil Company is planning to spend $2,500,- 
000 in Washington and the Idaho panhandle for expansion. Some 


of this amount will be used to build storage facilities on Harbor 
Island, at Seattle. 


11 DIESEL ENGINES FOR U.P.—Eleven diesel locomotives have 
been sent to Union Pacific’s eastern district, to replace coal burning 
engines on freight trains. 





—FOR— 


Cast Bronze Construction 

Lengths—5” to 33” 

Bronze diaphragms—3” to 12” diameter 
Audibility Range—2 miles to 8 miles 

Air Pressure Required—10 Ibs. to 150 Ibs. 


—CALL— 


SWETT-STONE Corp. 


770 Folsom Street San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Phone YUkon 6-5731 
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Maritime Welfare 
Plan Adopted 


A. F. of L. longshoremen and their 
employers in the Pacific Northwest have 
pioneered a new field by adopting the 
first welfare plan for ship or dock per- 
sonnel in West Coast shipping. An un- 
usual feature of the plan is the method 
of financing, where employers and long- 
shoremen each pay one half of the cost. 

Benefits will include disability pay- 
ments up to $40.00 per week; a $1,000 
life insurance policy including dismem- 
berment insurance and double indem- 
nity; a hospitalization plan; and sur- 
gical fees up to $150. Life insurance 
and hospitalization cover casualties on 
or off the job. 

The disability part of the plan ap- 
plies to all employees. Insurance and 
hospitalization benefits go to those who 
apply for them within a specified pe- 
riod to be announced. 

Starting June 27, eight-tenths of one 

er cent of a man’s payroll dollar will 
be deducted from his wages and de- 
posited in the Welfare Fund. Employ- 
ers will match this with an equal 
amount. When the fund is large enough 
to pay a half year’s insurance and hos- 
pital features, notice will be given that 
the plan will take effect in 28 days. 
Those wanting insurance and hospital 
coverage will apply within that time. 






Clean big 
parts with 


Get more information about the various models of 
the Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam Gun and the many 
cleaning operations on which they may be used to advan- 
tage. Send today for illustrated booklet F7338. 








the OAKITE STEAM GUN! 


ERE’S a simplified, low-cost way to clean parts that 
are too large to be soaked in tanks or conveyed through 
washing machines. Use the Oakite Solution-Lifting Steam 
Gun to apply an Oakite cleaning solution under about 40 
pounds steam pressure. Oil, grease and dirts vanish quickly 
... leave parts in perfect condition for machining, over- 
haul or repair. Use the same gun for paint-stripping. 


Insurance and hospital benefits will 
be available to applicants who have 
earned $2,000 or worked 800 hours 
in the first four of five quarters preced- 
ing the effective date. Availability for 
employment is another qualification. 

The plan will cover about 1,500 ILA 
foremen, supercargoes, supervisors and 
checkers in the state of Washington 
north of the Columbia River, and long- 
shoremen in the ports of Tacoma, Port 
Angeles and Anacortes. 

Estimated cost to the industry will be 
about $30,000 per year. For a longshore- 
man working a 36 hour week at half 
straight and half overtime, the cost 
would be 68c on his paycheck of $85.05. 


California Gets Up Steam 

Steam power facilities are being ex- 
panded so rapidly in California that by 
1951 they will supply almost half the 
state’s power, according to reports by 
C. C. Whelchel and W. R. Johnson of 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
and W. L. Chadwick of Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company presented at the 
recent meeting here of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. The ra- 
tio has been 25 per cent steam and 75 
per cent hydro-electric power in north- 
ern California and 33.2 per cent steam 
and 66.5 per cent hydro-electric in 
southern California. 










Out of the Handling Picture 
to More Productive Jobs 


Metzger Wheel and Roller Gravity Conveyors 

and Portable Power Belt Conveyors are highly 
adaptable, trouble-free time and money savers. 
Portable units or installed systems speed and 
modernize your handling operations at a saving. 


More Smail 
Harbors Recommended 


Fifteen proposed harbors for light- 
draft vessels along the Northern Cali- 
fornia coast between Monterey county 
and the Oregon line have been recom- 
mended for further investigation by the 
Army’s Corps of Engineers, the State 
Chamber of Commerce reports, fol- 
lowing Engineer Corps report of pre- 
liminary studies. The chamber is active 
in a program to establish a chain of 
such harbors along the California coast- 
line to accommodate pleasure craft and 
commercial fishing vessels. 

Further investigations for a chain of 
harbors of refuge are recommended at 
or near the following sites: 

Cape San Martin, Monterey county; 
mouth of Big Sur River, Monterey 
county; Ano Nuevo Bight, Santa Cruz 
county; Bolinas Lagoon, Marin county ; 
Pt. Reyes Cove, Marin county; Fort Ross 
Cove, Sonoma county; Arena Cove, 
Mendocino county ; Shelter Cove, Hum- 
boldt county; mouth of Mattole River, 
Humboldt county; mouth of Eel River, 
Humboldt county; Trinidad Cove, 
Humboldt county; mouth of Klamath 
River, Del Norte county. 

Further investigation of the follow- 
ing sites is recommended: Santa Cruz, 
Tomales Bay and mouth of the Rus- 
sian River. 





































Describe your requirements and let us ; 
suggest the most practical and eco- | 
nomical equipment for your needs. 


Represented by ' 
A. S. LINDSTROM CO., San Francisco 7, Calif. ° 






















OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. e 95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 


Technical Service Representatives located at San Diego, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Portland and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory. 


==) OAKITE 


REG. VU. &. PAT. OFF. 
uae) MATERIALS - METHODS + SERVICE 
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CRAMPED 
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or 
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Space? 
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You profit three-ways with WELD-BILT 
Portable Elevators . . . Improve and speed 
up storage efficiency — save valuable floor 
space for money-making production. 


Ceiling-bigh stacking of crates, bundles or 
skid-loads is simple and fast when you use 
a WELD-BILT Elevator. Easily-moved, elec- 
tric motor powered, controlled by convenient 
push-button and automatic top-and-bottom 
limit switches, WELD-BILT Elevators save 
both time and labor. You'll find one exactly 
suited to your needs—single, double tele- 
scopic, or hinged types, motor or hand 
operated, in capacities from 500 to 4000 Ibs. 
In your plant, too, WELD-BILT Elevators 
may more than save their cost! Write for 
catalog—or for profitable suggestions from 
WELD-BILT engineers on your materials 
handling problems. 


WELD-BILT Equipment Includes: 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Lift Trucks, 
Two Wheel and Platform Trucks, 
Portable Elevators, Skid Platforms, 
Tiering Machines and Special Equipment 


Sales Representatives: 


LOS ANGELES 44, CALIFORNIA 
F. L. Klumb, 10527 S. Budiong Ave. 
Tel. Plymouth 4-3800 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Erwin C. Rohr, 600 - léth St. 


SEATTLE 99, WASHINGTON 
Air-Mack Equipment Co. 
614 Elliott Ave., West 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Air-Mack Equipment Co. 
705 South East Union St. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Arnold Machinery Co., Inc. 
153 W. Second South St. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT 
OTC 


Materials Handling Engineers 


307 Water St. WEST BEND, WIS. 
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Pigeon Hole Parking 


With this new solution for one of 
the major modern metropolitan prob- 
lems, cars are not just parked; they 
are filed away in quick and system- 
atic order. 

Pigeon Hole Parking, developed 
by Leo and V. A. Sanders, of Port- 
land, Oregon, consists of steel fabri- 
cated storage racks with space for 
cars four deep, combined with a hy- 
draulically operated mobile elevator. 
This mechanism more than triples 
the present capacity of single level 
parking lots. 

City officials have figured the cost 
of installation to be one-tenth or 
less of what it would cost per car 
to build a ramp-type garage. Opera- 
tion and labor cost would also be 
considerably less. 

A small car lift within the mobile 
elevator slides out beneath the car 
to be parked, lifts it a few inches off 
the ground and carries it into the 
main elevator. The mobile elevator 
then moves sideways along standard 
railroad track, lifting to any of the 
four levels at the same time. When 
the desired stall is reached, the car 
lift carries the car into the stall and 
sets it down. Average time for this 
complete operation is 30 seconds. 

The mobile elevator is 19 feet in 
length, capable of carrying the long- 
est automobiles made. The elevator 
travels sideways between two rows 
of storage racks and can move the 
cars in and out of stalls on either 
side. Approximate cost installed for 
the mobile elevator is $8,500, for the 
storage racks $175 per car. 

A 30 horsepower General Elec- 
tric motor is used to drive the hy- 
draulic equipment for the mobile 
elevator, with a three horsepower 
motor used on the smaller lift. Stand- 


ard Vickers hydraulic pumps are 
used exclusively. 

The smaller lift which hoists the 
automobile a few inches off the 
ground for movement into and out 
of the mobile elevator runs on fiber 
wheels to make this an almost noise- 
less operation. 

All of the latest locks, blocks, and 
safety devices have been installed in 
the unit to make this an entirely safe 
operation. Brakes can be left off or 
on, as the car is securely blocked 
while in the storage rack. Automatic 
catches make it impossible for the 
mobile elevator to drop more than 
one level in case of breakdown. Sim- 
ple replacements for the few control 
parts can be installed in five minutes 
or less. 

As it is never necessary for the op- 
erator to enter the car, the owner can 
leave valuables locked inside with no 
fear of loss. Cars are always easily 
accessible for in and out parkers, 
since no other cars must be moved to 
clear the way. 

No space is lost in setting up this 
equipment. Three tiers of cars are 
even parked immediately above the 
entrance and exit. Storage racks are 
built in sections of two or more, each 
sub-section holding four cars. The 
unit is designed for a rectangular- 
shaped lot. Storage racks are also 
available almost double in length for 
putting two cars in each stall. In 
some instances, the Pigeon Hole 
Parking system will more than quad- 
ruple present capacity. 

The unit is to be produced by The 
Peters Company of Portland, for 
many years makers of hydraulic and 
logging equipment. Manufacture of 
the unit is under the supervision of 
Victor L. Colt, general manager. 
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BIG MUNICIPAL MARKET 


Planners, engineers, contractors, 
will find real help on water works, 
sewage disposal, city street con- 
struction and maintenance, in our 
October MUNICIPAL ISSUE. 


Editorial matter will include 
coverage of California Water 
Works meeting; the story of the 
Denver Aqueduct, and other arti- 
cles packed with “why” and “know- 
how” on municipal activities. 


The rapidly growing cities of 
the West are a fertile field for you 


to cultivate. Reserve your space 
now by airmail for October issue. 


For full information call our 
nearest District Office NOW. 


WESTERN 


cOonsTRUuCcTION 
news 


503 Market Street 


WITH WHICH IS CONSOUDATED 
WESTERN HIGHWAYS BUILDER 
* 


San Francisco 5 
YUkon 6-1537 
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for water works equipment, 
sewage treatment machinery, 
asphak plants, steel forms, 
street lights, batching plants, 
and maintenance equipment. 


Reach it thru 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
news’ 


MUNICIPAL 
ISSUE 


Out October 15 
Forms close Sept. 10 


Streamlined treatment plant for Castroville, Casifornia 


ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Franklin B. Lyons, Dist. Mgr. A. C. Petersen, Dist. Mgr. 
Weston Road, Georgetown, Conn. 3423 Prairie Ave., Brookfield, Ill. 
Telephone Georgetown 374 Telephone Brookfield 532 
CLEVELAND OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE 


Richard C. Burns, Dist. Mgr. Clarence G. Beardslee, Dist. Mgr. 
7708 Deerfield Rd., Cleveland, O. 3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5 
Tuxedo 5-1848 Telephone Fitzroy 9462 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
R. C. Williams, District Manager 
503 Market St., San Francisco 5; Telephone YUkon 6-1537 





Clearing Account Problems 
Procedures as used by one company 


t A : = 
7 U NI OR - in clearing accounts of automotive 


equipment are laid out as follows: 


Le Automotive equipment is segregated 

|| G HT WW FI G H = into three groups. The first group con- 

the \/ sists of pickup —_ and smaller pas- 

senger cars. Second group consists of 

CONY EY OR CHAMPION baie passenger cars pod teal up to 

one and one half ton capacity. The 

Y/ Se : : third group comprises all trucks of two- 
a: i + a 


ton capacity and over. 


Costs of operating automotive equip- 
ment are accumulated in a clearing ac- 
count which is subdivided as follows: 


(a) OPERATING COSTS: 
Gasoline, and oil 
Batteries 
Tires 


(b) MAINTENANCE COSTS: 
Tire repairs 
Mechanical repairs 
Painting and body repairs other 
than collision damage 


(c) MISCELLANEOUS COSTS: 
Garage rental 
Depreciation 
Insurance 
Licenses 
(d) OTHER COSsTs: 
Washing 
Lubrication 
Garage equipment 
Depreciation and other garage 
expense 
Garage mechanics’ non-produc- 
tive time such as vacation and 
Built from knowledge gained in 30 years of con- sick leave 
veyor manufacturing . . . “Junior” is the champion els sent cheneek maaninly Se 
. : : . the exception of certain charges, such 
for light loads. Low in first cost—low in operating as automotive license fees which may be 
and maintenance cost. Bolted track hanger con- distributed throughout the entire year. 
The distribution is based on mileage 
and the clearing rate is determined on 


Chain is Keystone X-228, drop-forged of high carbon the basis of a study of the previous 


year’s costs by groups from which a 
steel. Trolley brackets are drop-forged steel; wheels have minimum and a maximum rate per mile 


antifriction ball bearings. Track is 3” Junior | Beam. Cater- for each group is obtained. These maxi- 


pillar or sprocket drives are available. mum and minimum rates are intended 
to limit the fluctuation in clearing rates 


Here’s the Conveyor to Cut Costs from month to month. 
in Small Parts Manufacture 


struction permits erection by your own shop crew. 


Speed Up Timber Sales 
Determination of timber sales areas 
and allowable harvest as much as a year 
in advance, are part of the long-range 
planning which the Bureau of Land 
} Management is ready to commence on 
JERVIS is ( COMPANY 2,500,000 acres of “O & C’’ lands in 
a\ Oregon, according to Daniel L. Goldy, 


8951 ALPINE AVE. 
DETROIT 4, MICH. 


\ . A, OFFICES IN the new regional administrator for the 
YS PRINCIPAL CITIES bureau. Five district advisory boards re- 
cently have been appointed as a pre 
liminary step. 


CONVEYOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Meyers Looks For 
Continued Development 
Afirming the faith of his company in 
the continued growth and development 
of the Western states, and in the for- 
ward progress of the nation, President 
Carl F. Meyers of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corporation draws the following con- 
clusions regarding the steel outlook: 
The national economy has risen to a 
higher level, and more steel is being 
used per person. 


Modern manufacturing processes 
make a pound of steel go further to- 
day than years ago when industries were 
less highly developed. 


Steel supply has eased considerably 
under the impact of current record steel 
production. With the gradual filling of 
deferred demand, this has meant a nat- 
ural return to normal business condi- 
tions. 


Steel making capacity has been in- 
creased substantially over pre-war levels, 
which means that competition will be 
increasingly active. 

Most important in this competitive 
period will be highest quality of prod- 
uct, the best customer service, competi- 
tive low production costs, higher pro- 
ductivity per employee, and the best 
relationship between management and 
employees. 

“The Western states have excellent 
prospects for the future,” he said, 
“Many engineering construction proj- 
ects have been planned—highways, air- 
ports, hospitals, homes, etc. Western 
railroads have made excellent progress 
in planning for faster transportation; 
farms and ranches of the West provide 
an important part of the nation’s food 
supplies; the products of Western mines 
and oil fields are essential to the prog- 
ress of the nation; the government's 
continued interest in reclamation, 
atomic research, and other large con- 
struction projects, plus the movement 
of new manufacturing plants to the 
West, all add to the development and 
growth potentialities of the region.” 


Earthquake Damage Small 

Most of the recent earthquake dam- 
age in Seattle was rather superficial, and 
it is doubtful whether more than one or 
two quite old buildings will have to be 
razed entirely. The older brick masonry 
structures were hardest hit, and in Seat- 
tle the damage was largely confined to 
the oldest section of downtown Seattle, 
which is largely built on filled ground. 
Many buildings developed superficial 
cracks, and much plaster was knocked 
loose, overhanging and false cornices 
fell or were dangerously cracked so they 
will have to be removed. 
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a advantage of Independent's wealth of 
experience in applying new ideas to all types of steel fabrica- 
tion. Many new construction developments are constantly 
being engineered by Independent Iron Works . . . for rapid, 
expert, economical construction. 

CALL ON INDEPENDENT FOR IMMEDIATE WORK OR 
CONSULTATION ON FUTURE PLANS. 


FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL © STEEL STORAGE 
TANKS ¢ BRIDGES ¢ BARGES ¢ SERVICE STATIONS 
AND EQUIPMENT ¢ DREDGES ¢ PLATE WORK 
STEEL AND SHEET METAL PRODUCTS « STEEL EREC- 
TION ¢ MISCELLANEOUS IRON ¢ TRUCK TANKS ° 
JOBBERS OF STEEL SHAPES, BARS, PLATES, SHEET METAL. 


STH & PINE STS., OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 


Phone TEmplebar 2-0160 





Arizona 


John N. King, geologist for Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., transferred from Salt Lake 
City to Oraibi, Arizona. 


H. C. McQuatters becomes secretary of 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., succeeding 
Benton E. Snoddy, retired. Wallace Chris- 
man is now the firm’s comptroller. 


Bruce Elmore appointed vice president 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., at McNary. 


California 


Aiden S. Donnelly elected vice president 
of Honolulu Oil Corp. 


S. M. Lovell appointed manager of Frue- 
hauf Trailer Co.’s Western division manu- 
facturing plant at Los Angeles. 


Lawrence Wolff, formerly manager of 
general sales for Union Oil Co. of Calif., 
upped to assistant to Vice President A. C. 
Stewart. Roy Linden, formerly manager of 
the company’s northwest territory, named 
manager of general and foreign sales, suc- 
ceeded in the northwest territory by F. K. 
Caldwell, district salesmanager for Tacoma. 


Benjamin D. Rhodes named Pacific Coast 
freight trafic manager for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with headquarters at 681 Market 
St., San Francisco. This new position was 
created by PRR in recognition of the Pacific 
Coast and Western states as a growing area 
of commercial and industrial importance. 
Rhodes will have supervision over freight 
traffic activities of the line in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 


Gordon J. Manary appointed resident 
manager of Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, suc- 
ceeding E. E. Yoder, retired after 45 years 
with the firm. H. Klass, assistant to the 
president, retires after 45 years’ service, and 
W. M. Nelson, who joined the firm in 1918 
as comptroller, retires after 31 years. 


William E. Still, former director of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.'s soil conservation 
awards program, appointed assistant district 
manager of the San Francisco district. J. T. 
Kearny, Jr., is new director of the firm's soil 
conservation program. 


Magnesium Company of America opens 
an additional San Francisco office and re- 
locates the Los Angeles office, in keeping 
with their policy of providing engineering 
and sales service as close as possible to the 
areas of demand. San Francisco office, at 1529 
Russ Building, is managed by Dennis E. 
Harvey. Julius Slovenko remains in charge 
of the Los Angeles office, now at 8922 West 


25th St. 

Jack Stout ap- 

"mm pointed § district 
mgr. of new West 

coast office recently 
established by the 

H. M. Harper Com- 

pany in the Thayer 
Bldg., Oakland 12. 
Stout has had in- 
tensive training and 
experience in the 
manufacture and ap- 
plication of Harper 
nutand bolt products. 


Leonard T. Wilson upped to assistant re- 
finery superintendent of Shell Oil Co.’s Mar- 
tinez refinery. 


L. S. Osborne, with Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, appointed general field sup- 
erintendent, in charge of oil development for 
the firm. 


Fred T. Miller appointed vice president in 
charge of engineering and sales at Adel Pre- 
cision Products Corp., Burbank; R. A. 
Stumm, Jr., former assistant to the president, 
becomes vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing. 


J. O. Cornette, formerly division control- 
ler for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
takes over the position of treasurer and con- 
troller for Pacific Airmotive Corporation, 
Burbank, while O. P. Graff, formerly service 
sales manager, becomes secretary of the com- 
pany. 


Kenneth F. Brooks named plant engineer 
of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, E] Segundo. 
Brooks previously was connected with Cad- 
illac Motors, Férd Motor Co. and Chrysler 
Corp. 


A. E. Kihn appointed manager of Standard 
Oil Company of California’s Marine Depart- 
ment, succeeding J. H. McEachern, who has 
taken over special duties under the direction 
of the president. 


J. Grayson Jones appointed chief engineer 
of Conrac, Inc., television manufacturers, at 
Glendora, California. 


D. C. Stuber, 7266 
Beverly Blvd., Los 
Angeles 36, appoint- 
ed sales representa- 
tive for the Dayton 
Rogers Manufactur- 
ing Co. His past en- 
gineering experience 
should be of consid- 
erable advantage to 
industries in south- 
ern California. 


Byrne C. Manson appointed engineer in 
charge of research and utilization problems 
for the California Redwood Association, suc- 
ceeding the late Ben F. Wade. 


Roy S. Milligan retires from Standard Oil 
of California as assistant manager of the 
San Francisco marketing department. He is 
succeeded by Charles G. Wood, manager at 
San Jose. 


James F. Hawck appointed manager of 
Golden State Co.’s Santa Monica market milk 
plant. Ray Marcom of the retail sales force 
at Santa Barbara succeeds Hawck as retail 
sales manager at that branch. M. J. Kirchner 
appointed branch manager of the firm’s San 
Luis Obispo market milk plant. Henry W. 
Proulx becomes assistant controller for Gold- 
en State Co., Ltd. 


Laurance H. Cooper named vice president 
and general manager of Pacific Airmotive 
Corp., Burbank. J. O. Cornette, controller, 
appointed treasurer and controller. O. P. 
Graff becomes secretary. 


Capt. Harold E. Gray, manager of Pacific 
operations for Pan American Airways in San 
Francisco, elected a vice president of the 
company. 


F. C. King appointed assistant manager 
of General Petroleum Corporation's engin- 
eering department. He was formerly with 
the company’s Torrance refinery. 


Almon W. Copley, manager of engineer- 
ing and service for Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.'s Pacific coast division, retires after 46 
years with the company. 


John F. Murray 
appointed general 
manager of Balboa 
Pacific Corp., Fuller- 
ton manufacturer of 
tubular steel furni- 
ture for the home. 
Balboa Pacific is a 
new member of the 
ATF Inc. group of 
companies. 


J. G. Stevens upped to executive vice pres- 
ident and treasurer of Douglas Oil Co. of 
California. 


Dr. Wallace MacFarlane assumes duties 
as vice president in charge of development 
and expansion for Pacific Guano Company. 
Howard G. Conley becomes manager of 
the firm’s southern division. 


Omer Denny will be Longview Fiber Co.'s 
plant manager at the new San Leandro fac- 
tory. Denny has been manager of sales in 
northern California. He will be succeeded by 
Fred H. Clewley, formerly in charge of sales 
in the Seattle area. Clewley will be suc- 
ceeded by Morey Williamson. 


Colorado 

William C. Shea named factory represen- 
tative for M. & M. Wood Working Co., to 
handle business in Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Wyoming, with headquarters 
in Denver. 


Frank A. Kemp reelected president and 
general manager of Great Western Sugar Co. 
Other officers, all reelected, are: D. J. Roach, 
executive vice president and general super- 
intendent; John G. Kisler, treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary; H. R. Corsberg, auditor 
and assistant treasurer; Caldwell Martin, 
general counsel; C. W. Doherty, assistant 
secretary. 


Idaho 


Ralph E. Gale, general sales manager for 
Idaho Power Company since 1936, upped to 
assistant to the president. 


Montana 


W. K. Ruckel, an engineer with Amerada 
Petroleum Company, transferred to Willis- 
ton, N.D., from Glasgow, Montana. 


J. R. Kaiserman, manager of the Helena 
division of the Montana Power Company, re- 
tires after more than 46 years in the Montana 
electric power industry. Harold K. Dickin- 
son, electrical engineer in the general office 
at Butte, succeeds Kaiserman. 
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Oregon 


John J. Kossler, Portland, appointed ser- 
vice manager at Seattle for Timber Struc- 
tures, Inc., succeeding Lawrence H. Price, 
who was promoted to production control 
manager at Portland. 


Claude J. Snow named manager at Port- 
land for Wells Fargo Carloading Co. 


Peter Storti, formerly with Dalmo Victor 
Co., San Carlos, Calif., becomes rotary oil 
burner development engineer for Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Co., with headquarters 
in Portland. 


Phil Grabinski, inventor of the ‘‘Sky 
Hook,” resigns from Pointer-Willamette Inc., 
Portland. 


Utah 


T. P. Billings, manager of Western mines 
for United States Smelting, Refining, & 
Mining Co., named consulting mining en- 
gineer for the firm. Arch G. Kirkland, as- 
sistant manager of mines, succeeds Billings 
as manager of Western mines. 


Washington 


James L. Leonard elected president of 
Metaline Mining and Leasing Co., succeed- 
ing H. Louis Schermerhorn, retired. Other 
officers are: Karl Jasper, vice president; E. 
K. Barnes, secretary-treasurer. 


Oscar Ford, supervisor of retail sales for 
General Petroleum in the Seattle district, 
named district sales assistant. Arnold Rukan 
named retail sales supervisor, succeeding 
Ford. 


J. H. Gonyea, formerly with Northwest 
Door Co., elected president of Wheeler-Os- 
good Co., succeeding N. O. Cruver. W. M. 
MacArthur, vice president in charge of the 
Chicago sales office, transferred to Portland. 


Wyoming 


W. E. Garst, Stanolind Oil & Gas Com- 
pany engineer, transferred from Rangely, 
Colorado, to Midwest, Wyoming. John H. 
Vandenberg, Jr., becomes plant engineer at 
the Salt Creek gasoline plant, Midwest. G. F. 
Moore named division gas superintendent at 
Casper, to be in charge of Stanolind’s natural 
gasoline, cycling and pressure maintenance 
plants in the division, including the Elk 
Basin and Salt Creek gasoline plants. 


Thomas P. Brooks, engineer with South- 
ern Production Co., transferred from Casper 
to Parkerton. 


D. L. McCann named supervisor of So- 


Drop in and see Stauffer’s new home 
office in San Francisco. It’s the same 
address, but you'll be amazed at the 
changes that have taken place. We'll 
be pleased to show you around and 
happy to renew old aquaintances. 


But don’t let the fancy facade fool 
you! The spirit of friendliness, cooper- 
ation, and service is here just as it has 
always been for the past 60-odd years. 


Anytime you drop in here in San 
Francisco—or in our Los Angeles or 
North Portland offices—our techni- 
cians, production men, and sales per- 
sonnel will be ready to talk over 
your industrial chemical problems, 
large or small. 


636 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


cony-Vacuum Oil Co.'s Casper refinery util- Suttle Road 
ity department. NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
(Continued on page 94) 


MARINE TERMINALS — 


CORP O'R A T | 


iis and 
Ocean Terminal Operators 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 
261 Steuart St., San Francisco © Ph. YUkon 6-6576 


LONG BEACH-LOS ANGELES 
815 Preble Avenue ° P. O. Box 365 
WILMINGTON e¢ Phone TErminal 4-7227 


555 So. Flower Street 
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Plywood on the Farm. Beside small ply- 
wood silo exhibited at the two-day meeting 
of West coast plywood manufacturers, three 
newly elected officers of the industry trade 
promotion association appraise plywood's 
rural applications. At right is Frost Snyder 
of Tacoma, president of Vancouver (Wash.) 
Plywood Co., and new president of Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Associtaion. Center is F. L. 
Johnson, general manager of Anacortes 
(Wash.) Veneer, Inc., and association vice 
president. J. H. Smith (left) general man- 
ager of Puget Sound Plywood, Inc., of Ta- 
coma, is treasurer of the promotion group 
representing the 52-factory industry. Leon- 
ard Nystrom, president of Associated Ply- 
wood Mills, Inc., Eugene, Ore., was re- 
elected president. 


Associations Elect 

California Home Fashions—This group 
of Los Angeles home furnishings manufac- 
turers who are promoting California-styled 
merchandise nationally elect: Joseph Adamo, 
Adamo Co., chairman; Jerry Bertram, Sher- 
man-Bertram of California, vice chairman; 


Karl Lightfoot, Lightfoot Studio, treasurer; 
James J. Cowen, publicity director of the 
Los Angeles Furniture Mart, recording sec- 
retary. 

Colorado and New Mexico Coal Oper- 
ators Association: J. S. Besser, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, president; G. R. 
Harris, Hayden Coal Co., Denver, vice presi- 
dent; J. R. Kastler, St. Louis, Rocky Moun- 
tain & Pacific Co., Raton N. M., second vice 
president; O. F. Bridwell, secretary-treas. 

Western Forest Industries: president, Joe 
M. Crahane, Forest Prods. Co. Ore. Ltd., 
Brownsville, Ore. ; vice president, R. U. Bron- 
son, Trio Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore.; vice 
president, Walter G. Brix, Aberdeen, Wn.; 
vice president, J. H. Jones, Golden Gate 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. ; secretary-treasur- 
er, George E. Owen, Eugene, Ore.; executive 
vice president, R. T. Titus, Portland, Ore. 

Pacific Maritime Association: O. W. 
Pearson, formerly vice president of Marine 
Terminals Corp., president ; Henry W. Clark, 
formerly vice president and general manager 


of Waterfront Employers Association of the - 


Pacific Coast, vice president; J. B. Bryan, 
formerly president of Pacific American Ship- 
owners Association, vice president in charge 
of administration of crew contracts; E. N. W. 
Hunter, assistant to the president of Pope 
& Talbot, Inc., also elected vice president; 
Kenneth F. Sayette, treasurer; James A. Rob- 
ertson, secretary. Principal offices of PMA are 
at 16 California St., San Francisco, with area 
offices in Seattle, Portland, and Long Beach. 
Los Angeles Chapter, Society for the 
Advancement of Management: Nominating 
committee offer: Benjamin Borchardt, pres- 
ident; Thomas O. McCraney, vice president ; 
Pierce R. Fuller, treasurer; Frank Dewitt, Jo- 
seph Hawthorne, John Huffman, and Paul 
Hopkins for directors, two to be elected. 


CCM Ls Proof elt 


for WISCONSIN 


HEAVY-DUTY 


Aan=Croted ENGINES 


4 Out of 10 Carburetor Type 
Engines made in 1947 in 2 to 30 
aw H.P. Range were WISCONSINS! 
iG 


According to an official bulletin issued on April, 22, 1949 by 
The Bureau of Census, Dept. of Commerce (Preliminary In- 
dustry Report, Series MC-31D, covering the production of In- 
ternal Combustion Engines for the year 1947) 40.2% of all 
carburetor type engines within a cu. in. displacement range 
from 11.0 to 175.9 were Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines. 

The summary includes data received by the Census Bureau 
from 134 engine manufacturers. The tabulation of the 9 groups 
within the above displacement range, representing 528,063 
units, allocates 212,174 units to Wisconsin, or an average 
of 40.2% of the total production. 


These figures speak for themselves . . 


. in terms of outstanding 


preference for Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines among power 


users in all fields. 


Leh ae u 


H.R HOURS 


i daha MOTOR te 


rld's Largest Builders of 


Juty Air Cooled Enc etre 


4 WISCONSIN 


ONLY A BALL 


one dimension 
one surface 


but oh—how important 


Important not only in precision 
ball bearings, but also in the lot of 
other applications where Strom 
metal balls have been doing the job 
better. Strom has been in on a 
great many ball-application prob- 
lems, and knows how important 
these two factors are for the best 
results. 

Strom has been making precision 
metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to 
you in selecting the right ball for 
any of your requirements. In size 
and spherical accuracy, perfection 
of surface, uniformity, and depend- 
able physical quality, there’s not a 
better ball made. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 


HAROLD R. SWANTON, INC. 
2706 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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UNKNOWN 10 YOU 


Our castings are built into 
many equipment items fa- 
mous for their quality and 
long life performance. 


We have improved quality 
and reduced costs for our 
customers—some of them 
are your competitors. 


Unless you call us in to 
talk it over, our experi- 
ence* and know-how will 
be unknown to you. 


ADVANCE 


ALUMINUM & BRASS CO. 


1001 E. Slauson ADams 1-9301 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


*Three generations of it. 


GET READY 
CASH 


For Used Machines, Tools Convey- 
ors, and Similar Equipment 
through our Classified Opportu- 
nity Section. 


$8.50 


Will Contact Nearly 9,000 
Prospective Buyers of Your 
Used or Idle Equipment! 


Act Today! Send Y our Copy to 
Copy Service Department 


WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 Market St. San Francisco 5, Cal. 
i ee ee 
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Opinion Study In 
Small Company Succeeds 
Employee opinion research in a small 
organization is feasible, despite wide- 
spread opinion to the contrary, judging 
by the experience of a Denver concern 
whose story was told to E. C. Hofmann, 
engaged in industrial relations research 
work at the University of Denver. 


The questionnaire was set up to sat- 
isfy the points on which employees in- 
dicated they wished to express their 
views and also to provide information 
on points desired by the personnel officer 
and supervisors. The purpose of the 
survey, manner of completing the forms, 
return of forms and the necessity for 
anonymity was explained to all partici- 
pating employees. 


The questionnaire was printed and 
distributed to 116 employees (only full 
time, permanent employees partici- 
pated). Boxes were placed in four 
convenient locations and within a week 
75 completed forms were returned. This 
represented a 65 per cent return which 
was very encouraging for a first attempt. 
Tabulation of the returns revealed the 
following: 


1. How do you feel about your present 
job? 
Very well satisfied 
Don't like it 
OK temporarily 


64 (86%) 
7 ( 2%) 
9 (12%) 

. As compared to what you might earn 
elsewhere doing the same type of 
work, do you think your present earn- 
ings are good, about average, low? 

26 (35%) 

30 (40%) 
19 (25%) 


-Do you consider your department 
head or immediate supervisor to be 
fair, sometimes fair? 


About average 


70 (93%) 
5 ( 6%) 


Sometimes fair 
Never fair 


4. When you are given new or special 
instructions on the job, how often 
are they clear enough so that you 
know exactly what you are to do and 
how you are to do it? 

27 (36%) 

46 (71%) 

2( 3%) 


Usually 
Seldom 


. Please rank the following items as to 
their importance to you on your job. 
(Indicate by placing first, second, 
third, etc. beside the appropriate 
item). 

, 2 2 $$ 
8 18 8 25 16 
a> -& 5$-23:23 
7 21 2912 6 

18 201711 9 

7 12 18 11 17 


Fair treatment 
Working condition 
Amount of pay 
Job security 
Opportunity for adv 


ee 
Silicone a 
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SILICONES 


Silicone Insulation Gives 
Rapidly Reversing Motor 
10 Times Normal Life 


That’s significant news to designers of 
machine tools. Even more significant per- 
haps to electrical engineers is the further 
confirmation of our laboratory and 
motor test results. These tests indicated 
that Silicone Insulation has 10 times 
the life and 10 times the wet insulation 
resistance of Class ‘B’ insulation under 
comparable conditions. 


PHOTO COURTESY COGSDILL TWIST DRILL COMPANY 


Improved drill grinder depends upon DC Silicone 
Insulation for long trouble-free operation. 


Engineers at Cogsdill Twist Drill Com- 
pany of Detroit developed a unique 
machine for grinding drills. Instead of 
reversing the carriage by a conven- 
tional cam or crank, they use a 1 h.p., 
1200 r.p.m. motor to reverse the car- 
riage drive 50-60 times per minute. 


In this service, Class ‘A’ insulated 
motors lasted 3 to 4 days; Class ‘B’ 
insulated motors lasted 3 to 5 weeks. 
After repeated failures, the reversing 
motors were rewound with DC Silicone 
Insulation by the A. H. Nimmo Electric 
Company of Detroit. 


The motor bearings were packed with 
DC 44 Silicone Grease and the frame 
was painted with DC Silicone enamel. 
The motors have now been in service 
over 10 months and show no sign of 
failure. A hazardous smoke problem 
caused by the burning of conventional 
finishes also has been eliminated. 


This is a typical example of how Dow 
Corning Silicone Insulation increases 
the life and reliability of hard working 
motors. Specifications for rewinding 
ac motors are given in sheet G6X8. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

Allania « Chicago ¢ Cleveland « 
los Angeles © New York 

In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 

In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


Dallas 













































































































































































































































































































































































































Western TRADE WINDS 


News about those who distribute and 





sell industrial equipment and materials 


Arthur R. Winberg named assistant 
general sales manager of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., in charge of field sales personnel 
and dealer activities in 15 Western states. 


John E. Despins becomes manager of 
Allis-Chalmers El Paso office, which is now 
under jurisdiction of the Phoenix district of- 
fice. W. C. Kinnon, manager of the Phoenix 
branch office, is manager of the new district 
office. Ora F. Metz, formerly in charge of 
the El Paso and Phoenix offices, retires after 
43 years service with the firm. 


Ohio Chemical Pacific Co., subsidiary of 
Ohio Chemical & Manufacturing Co., now 
handles business of the parent firm in eight 
Western states. Headquarters are in San 
Francisco, with H. P. Etter, president, and 
J. H. Williams vice president and general 
manager of the Ohio Chemical Pacific Co. 
Products of this firm are medical gases, 
equipment and supplies for hospital, medical 
and dental use in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Arizona. 


George Mont- 
gomery transferred 
from Chicago offices 
of Crane Packing 
Company to Los An- 
geles to act as sales 
engineer, handling 
all of the products 
in the “John Crane”’ 
line of packings, me- 
chanical seals and 
lapping machines. 





Edward R. Bacon Co., 2101 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, appointed Allis-Chalmers 
dealer in San Francisco, Contra Costa, Ala- 
meda, San Mateo, and Marin counties for 
Texrope drive equipment and centrifugal 
pumps. 


H. L. Stewart & Associates are now estab- 
lished in their new headquarters, 1547 Estu- 
dillo Ave., Los Angeles 23. Operations which 
were formerly carried on in three locations 
are now under one roof. New sales phone 
no. is AN. 1-2194. For service, call AN. 
9-5945. Stewart & Associates represent Dia- 
graph Bradley Industries, with stencil cut- 
ters and supplies; Heller Co., with stitchers, 
staples, tackers and staples; Metzgar Co., 
with gravith and portable power conveyors; 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co., with trucks, 
casters, and wheels; Salsbury Corp., with 
industrial power trucks; and Shipping Room 
Supply Co. 


Guardian Safety Equipment Co. opens 
new office at 50 Hawthorne St., San Fran- 


cisco, with John W. Dee, president, in 
charge. C. B. Merskoetter, formerly with 


Charles E. Morton Co., joins Guardian at 
the Los Angeles office. 
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R. A. Fessenden, 
formerly with Freu- 
hauf Trailer @om- 
pany at St. Paul, ap- 
pointed manager of 
the company’s Bill- 
ings, Montana 
branch, succeeding 
Marshall Nauman, 
now on leave of ab- 
sence. Elmo Aagard, 
another member of 
the Billings Freu- 
hauf staff, has been 
made a trailer sales 
representative. 


Theodore I. Dunn is Pacific Coast sales- 
manager for Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
& Nut Co., with offices at the Los Angeles 
plant. John Boyd, assistant to Dunn, is in 
charge of the Oakland sales office. Charles 
Brenner, former Pacific Coast salesmanager, 
has moved to Chicago offices. 


Belgian Electric Sales Corp. appointed 
international distributors for motors and in- 
dustrial electrical equipment manufactured 
by Ateliers do Constructions Electriques de 
Charleroi (Belgique), the largest manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment in Europe. 
A large stock of Charleroe motors is now 
in Los Angeles, from which point the Pa- 
cific Coast will be served. This stock con- 
sists of three-phase, 2, 4, and 6 pole motors 
from 1 to 40 h.p. Sizes up to 250 h.p. are 
available on order, allowing eight weeks for 
delivery. 


Carl Lowe, Jr., San Francisco, appointed 
Belgian Electric Sales Corp. agent in the 
Bay Area. Los Angeles offices are at 2848 
W. Pico Blvd., L. A. 16. 


Rosendin Electric Works, 1070 Park 
Ave., San Jose, appointed Santa Clara coun- 
ty dealer for Allis-Chalmers motors, con- 
trols, centrifugal pumps and transformers, 
and a certified service shop for the com- 
pany’s motors, transformers and controls in 
the same area. 









Kuhn and Co., Los Angeles, West Coast 
representatives of Jervis B. Webb Co., open 
an engineering and sales office in San Fran- 
cisco, to be managed by Frank Allio. Address 
is 240 Jackson St.; phone GArfield 1-3541. 


Jim E. Mattox Co., Los Angeles, named 
sales representative for Glenwood Manv- 
facturing Co.'s Salad Bowl line in Arizona, 
Nevada, and all of California except San 
Francisco. Ira Doud Co., San Francisco, will 
handle florist gift items in that area. Harris 
& Overstreet, Los Angeles, will handle flor- 
ist gift items in the Los Angeles area. 


T. C. Browne appointed to sales staff of 
Ray T. Ebert Co., West Coast distributor of 
Jiffy insulated bags and industrial packag- 
ing materials. Browne will work out of the 
San Francisco office, covering the ice cream, 
furniture, produce, publishing, and ceramic 
industries. 


Butter-Nut Coffee Co. establishes district 
headquarters in Denver, to distribute its 
product throughout the Rocky Mountain 
Empire. John D. Creighton is in charge of 
the Denver office, in the Dittredge building. 
Nine salesmen are supplying retailers in 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, and Western 
Kansas and Western Nebraska. 


Amino Products Division of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. open a Western 
sales office at 214 Front St., San Francisco. 


King & Anderson, 1355 Market St., San 
Francisco, appointed sales representatives for 
Gates Paper Company in northern California, 
Oregon, and Washington. 


Pack-Rite Machines, division of Techt- 
mann Industries, appoint J. B. Bellamy & 
Co., 107 - 111 Main St., San Francisco, north- 
ern California sales representatives. J. H. 
Roberts, 1501 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los An- 
geles, is southern California agent, and Paul 
Short, Box 5024, Rose City Park Station, 
handles business in the Portland, Oregon, 
office. 


James V. Gooch and Don A. Thiele have 
been named representatives for Quality 
Furniture Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, in the 
northern California and Bay area. They will 
show Quality-Mason pieces in space 638 at 
the Western Merchandise Mart, 1355 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco. F. E. Morton, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles, represents 
Quality Furniture Mfg. Co. and Mason Mfg. 
Co. in southern California, from San Diego 
to Fresno. 


New address for the Air-Mack Equipment 
Co.'s Portland office is 1415 S. E. 8th Ave. 


Samuel Lee, formerly with Graybar Electric Co., joins Power Transmission Products as 
sales manager. The firm represents: Morse Chain Company, Twin Disc Clutch Company (Hy- 
draulic division), Valvair Corporation (air valves) , Hy-Matic Sales, Inc. (pneumatic cylinders). 
They handle roller-silent-malleable-steel chain, pillow blocks, bearings, couplings, clutches, 
sprockets, gears, and compressors. 


® Below, new offices and warehouse of Power Transmission Products, a distributing 
division of Portiand Iron Works, located at 1107 N.W. 14th Avenue, Portiand, Oregon. 


*POWER TRANSM 
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The Rix Co., 582 Sixth St., San Francisco, 
named northern California distributors for 
Engineering Laboratories, Inc. They will 
handle the complete line, which includes 
reservoir evaluation equipment, seismograph 
equipment, drills and accessories, and radio 
activity equipment. 


Idaho Steel Products Inc., Boise, appoint- 
ed Idaho distributor for Reynolds Metals 
Co.’s aluminum mill products. 

Correction: H. Manker, Plomb Tool Co., 
promoted to general traffic manager, not gen- 
eral manager of the firm as reported last 
month. 


Edwin K. Booth heads new firm, Booth 
Chemical Supply, at 7 Front St., San Fran- 
cisco. Phone SUtter 1-8854. Booth will han- 
dle items for food packing trade, as well 
as grease emulsifiers, insecticide sprays, etc. 

Roger C. Scott joins staff of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., to devote his full time to 
the sale of their battery and gas powered 
equipment in the southern California terri- 
tory. Scott was formerly their northwestern 
field representative of field activities, with 
headquarters in Seattle. 


Headquarters of Mobilift Corp., at 2730 
San Pablo Ave., Berkeley, Calif. From this 
point G. A. Belford, district manager, 
handles business in California, Arizona, 
and southern Nevada. A stock of new 
trucks, Mobilift accessories and parts as 
well as mechanical service is available. 


Robert S. James, for several years affli- 
ated with San Francisco office of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., becomes district representative 
for that firm in a new office at 221 Judge 
Building, Salt Lake City. He will serve the 
intermountain territory. 


G. L. Nicholls transferred to Portland 
as Electric Storage Battery Co.’s resident 
sales engineer in the Portland territory. 


G. S. Atwood, one of the founders of 
Chain Gear, Inc., Seattle, rejoins the firm 
after an absence of several years, as -man- 
ager. Atwood replaces N. I. Matson, re- 
signed. 

R. T. Davidson appointed Northwest 
branch manager of the Robins division of 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., with headquarters in 
Seattle. 


Murry Jacobs Co., Seattle, appointed ex- 
Clusive distributors in the state of Wash- 
ington for Sage Equipment Co.’s line of 
portable gravity roller and skate wheel con- 
veyors. 

R. V. Bardsley joins the staff of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Seattle office, as light- 
ing engineer. Bardsley formerly served in the 
same capacity in Sylvania’s Chicago office. 


C. E. Widell, branch manager at Seattle 
for Wagner Electric Corp., succeeds M. E. 
Cundall, retired. 


Food Industries Equipment Co., district 
associates of Mailler Searles, Inc., with of- 
fices in Seattle and Portland, named exclusive 
distributors in Oregon and Washington for 
the Karl Kiefer Machine Co.’s line of vacuum 
fillers and air cleaners. 


Norwes Co., Seattle, headed by E. Wm. 
Johnson, recently appointed exclusive dis- 
tributors in Washington, northern Idaho, 
and Montana by Lewis Shepard Products, 
Inc., for their line of materials handling 
equipment. Included are both battery pow- 
ered and gas driven fork lift trucks. 


Towne Equipment Co., Spokane, recently 
moved to N. 622 Monroe St. They specialize 
in handling materials handling and power 
transmission equipment, in eastern Wash- 
ington, northern Idaho, and western Mon- 
tana, and were recently appointed representa- 
tives of the Economy Engineering Co.'s line 
of equipment. In addition, they also repre- 
sent the following firms: Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Hose Accessories Co., 
Kingwell Bros., Ltd., Magnesium Company 
of America, Pacific Wire Works Co., Punch 
Lok Co., Superior Manufacturing Co., Tem- 
pleton, Kenly & Co., Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Co., and Yarnell-Warling Co. 


Plant Equipment Co., Denver, appointed 
distributor for Economy Engineering Co.'s 
line of portable elevating tables and tele- 
scopic utility ladders. This firm also handles 
industrial hose and industrial lubricating 
equipment in Colorado, Wyoming, and New 
Mexico. 


Charles H. Day Co., Portland, Oregon, 
appointed by Economy Engineering Co. to 
handle their line of manufacture, including 
the Economy Stacker, Shoplifter, and Hi 
Reach Platform Telescoper. Day Co. covers 
the state of Oregon and southern Washing- 
ton, handling also Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.'s 
line of hand and power trucks as well as 
Yale Load King scales. Roll-Rite Corp. is 
also represented in this territory, with their 
line of rubber-tired wheels and the general 
line of hand trucks, casters, etc. 


Equipment Supply Co., Salt Lake City, 
appointed representative for Economy En- 
gineering Co. in southern Idaho, eastern Ne- 
vada, and western Wyoming, as well as the 
entire state of Utah. Other products distrib- 
uted are: Automatic Transportation Co., fork 
trucks and transporters; Nutting Truck & 
Caster Co., hand and floor trucks and indus- 
trial casters; Bassick Co., chair and bed 
casters; Penco Engineering Co., steel and 
magnesium bridge ramps; Manning Max- 
well & Moore Co., hoists and cranes; Ben- 
bow Manufacturing Co., insulated Trac- 
Troly systems; J. D. Wallace & Co., wood- 
working equipment; Industrial Pallet Co., 
hardwood pallets; ReBo Manufacturing Co., 
wood skids and pallets; Island Conveyor 
Corp,. gravity and powered conveyors. 


Industrial Products Co., Seattle, appoint- 
ed exclusive distributors in the state of 
Washington for the Economy Engineering 
line of portable elevating tables and port- 
able telescopic utility ladders. Also appointed 
as stocking distributors for ‘‘Veelos’ ad- 
justable link ‘““V” belting manufactured by 
the Mannheim Manufacturing Co. 


Correction: Last month’s issue erroneous- 
ly mentioned the name of Republic Supply 
Company as Republic Steel Co. There is no 
connection between the two firms. 


A. D. Innis & Associates, 8255 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles, are acting as agents for 
Savolite, a patented compound of recent dis- 
covery. Savolite is used as a bearing metal 
requiring no lubrication; as an oil seal in a 
counter rotating propeller shaft; as a pump 
seal under high acid condition; as an abra- 
sive seal; as a seal in refrigeration pumps as 
well as in jet engines, withstanding temper- 
atures of 1600 to 2000 degrees. 
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WESTERN PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION EXHIBITORS 
(Continued from page 45) 


neck labels, all around wraps or foil to glass 
containers from two to four inches in di- 
ameter, and from three to thirteen inches 
high. Two models are available. The Uni- 
Turret, for labeling 60 to 70 containers per 
minute, and the Twin Turret, for labeling 
120 to 140 per minute. In addition, this ex- 
hibit will picture and describe World Bee- 
Line labelers, used extensively by many pro- 
ducers of nationally known brands of food 
products, wines, and spirits, and World 
Model S semi-automatic labelers for hand- 
ling all sizes and shapes of glass containers. 
Howard R. Stewart, vice president; J. H. 
Anderson, of the San Francisco office; Nor- 
man Hackstaff, of H. S. Hackstaff Co., Los 
Angeles; and Frank Maruca. 


Dave Fischbein Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: 

Portable bag closing machines, used to close 

various sizes and kinds of textile and paper 

bags. 

Harold Fischbein. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, San Jose, California: 

(1) Stokeswrap Machine operating on the 
bagging of peaunts. These will be give- 
away samples. (2) a model G-1 Stokes and 
Smith Filler. (3) Little Wonder Bagging 
Scale. (4) also other packaged products han- 
dled on Stokes and Smith equipment, as well 
as samples of set-up paper boxes and folding 
boxes. 

W. de Back, vice president of Food Machi- 
nery Corporation and general manager of 
the A-B division; George Glendenning, as- 
sistant general manager of the A-B division; 
Frank J. Fay, sales manager of the A-B di- 
vision; Walter Ouzts, Al Burtleson, and 
Hugh Wagner, salesman; Sam Mencacci, Dan 
O'Brien, William Smith, William Bangerter, 
sales engineers; and Allen Gregory, sales- 
man. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio: 
Pliofilm packaging exhibit, highlighting the 
supermarket bag for prepackaging of heavy 
produce items such as oranges, apples, po- 
tatoes, onions. Also samples of representative 
commercial packages covering a wide variety 
of products such as liquid packs, dried fruit, 
meat, cheese, hardware, industrial items, as 
well as pliofilm household rolls. 


E. E. Ellies, E. H. Dours, A. B. Clunan, A 
M. Tierney, M. D. Coulter, J. F. Stalter, 
from Akron; A. E. Grundy, W. A. Boudry, 
L. J. Braun, from Los Angeles; G. W. Cum- 
mins, Seattle; W. B. Wold, D. L. Abshire, 
San Francisco. 


I. D. Company, Fancy Container Division, 
New York City: 

Fancy decorated, lithographed and embossed 
metal containers in over 30 different shapes 
and designs, with after-use value for year- 
around and holiday gift packaging. They are 
especially suited for chocolates, cookies, 
fruit cakes, teas, nuts, fruits, as well as many 
products not in the food field that require 
special re-use gift packaging. 

A. S. Katzman, S. L. Kaye, Carl Molk, and 
Wm. McMann. 


King Sales & Engineering Co., San Fran- 
cisco: 

King piston-type filler, designed to handle 

semi-liquid material; mode! BMC Boutell 

pickle slicer; Burt labeler for either wrap- 

around of spot label or round containers; 
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King automatic caser for casing single-tiered 
containers; King label gummer for gumming 
a labels; Packer liquid filler for filling 

ttles, cans, and other containers; Battle 
Creek new 1949 model 46 wrapping ma- 
chine. This machine is for high speed over 
wrapping of trays and cartons, having ca- 
pacities of over 100 packages per minute. 
This will be the first time this machine has 
been seen on the West coast, and represents 
Battle Creek’s newest addition to their line 
of packaging machines. 


Alexander Donald, James F. Hayes, George 


B. Haskell, Harold E. Jahn, Edmund F. 
Clark, and Philip Olmstead. 


Magnesium Company of America, East 
Chicago, Indiana: 
Mock-up truck body and loading dock which 
will feature their light weight magnesium 
dock-boards. The particular unit shown in 
San Francisco will be a recent innovation for 
use specifically with highway trucks where 
the height of the truck body is considerably 
above the dock level. This unit consists of a 
ramp and a dockboard joined together with 
pins to provide a safe, smooth runway for 
loading and unloading. The major advan- 
tage is that the weight of each unit is such 
that it can be easily handled by one man, 
thereby eliminating the previously used steel 
plates which, in most instances, have been 
quite heavy and awkward to handle. 
Miles L. Abel, vice president; Dennis E. 
Harvey, San Francisco representative; Julius 
Slovenko, Los Angeles representative. 


Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wis.: 


Packages and packaging materials for pro- 
tective packaging of foods such as bread and 
baked goods, ice cream, butter, cheese, fro- 
zen foods, meats, and vegetable oil products, 
confectionery, etc. 

Hugh W. Hicks, manager of Western terri- 
tories, San Francisco office. 


Marken Machine Co., Keene, New Hamp- 
shire: 

Machines manufactured by Markem Machine 
Co., including the model KD Box and Label 
Printer, the model 1000 Plastic Printer, the 
model 12A and 17A Pressure Sensitive Tape 
Printers, and the model 126 Label Producer. 
David F. Putnam, Harold D. Milton, Clar- 
ence Burtchaell, Sam Burtchaell, and Chris 
Burtchaell. 


Milprint Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Display covers items for which this firm does 
packaging, such as meats, cheese, bakery, 
candy, frozen foods, textiles, etc. Also lith- 
ographing and printing, showing conversion 
of cellophane, pliofilm, foil, glassine, acetate, 
polythene, etc., into actual printed wrappers 
for products mentioned. 

Herman Gronauer, Roy E. Hanson, Bert Hef- 
ter, and a number of West coast salesmen. 


National Adhesives Div. of National Starch 
Products, Inc.: 


Aqua Flakes, new dehydrated adhesives and 
RESYN thermoplastic coatings. Frank Green- 
wall, Chester A. Gage, Fran Loetterle, Hoad- 
ley Johnson, Aaron Rose, Sam Gaines, Chris 
Fazioli, and Paul Griffis. 


National Metal Edge Box Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna.: 


Sample> of the latest developments in metal 
edge boxes as designed to meet the require- 
ments of leading manufacturers. A metal 
edge stayer will be in operation showing how 
the metal edge box flats are assembled in a 
customer's plant as they are needed. The 
metal edge method will be of particular in- 
terest to manufacturers in the hardware, avia- 
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tion, automotive, tool, food products, and 
allied industries. 

M. P. Junkin, vice president in charge of 
sales; R. A. Branca, materials handling and 
packaging engineer. 


P. F. O’Donnell Co., 527 Brannan St., San 
Francisco: 


American Stitching Machines, staple cartons, 
leather, metal, etc.; Industrial Marking 
Equipment, automatic carton printers and 
markers; Royal Strapping, flat box strap- 
ping; Ironbound Box & Lumber Co., skid 
platforms, Rol-Truk for handling rolls of 
paper. 

D. F. Brown, G. Pierson, A. Shanks, and P, 
O'Donnell. 


Patrick and Moise-Klinkner Co., San Fran- 
cisco: 
Stencil machines, automatic stencil brushes, 
marking inks and automatic marking brushes 
by Marsh Stencil Co.; Force case marker and 
rubber type and numbering machines by Wm. 
A. Force Co.; Adjustable stencils, stencils, 
and other marking devices by Patrick and 
Moise-Klinkner Co. 
J. E. Lombardi, Sig Pels, and J. Howard 
Patrick. 


Ira G. Perin, Co., San Francisco: 

Material handling equipment consisting of 
industrial trucks and fork lifts by Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co.; motorized hand trucks, 
hand trucks and portable elevators, by Revol- 
vator Co.; trailers by Electric Wheel Co.; 
drive screws by Hillwood Manufacturing 
Co.; hand trucks by Tobey Manufacturing 
Co.; and pressed steel skids and containers 
by Powell Pressed Steel Co. 

Ira G. Perin, R. J. Perin, E. M. Britt, J. A. 
Thomson, and J. E. Fendrick. 


Printed Pressure Tape Co., Redwood City, 
California: 

Printed pressure sensitive tapes, used for ad- 
vertising, point of sale, labeling, remarking, 
identifying, wrapping, and banding. 
Arthur Ryan, Mrs. Jane Spencer (Mrs. R. O. 
Spencer), Mrs. Melba Kaufman, and Mrs. 
Roberta Couch. 


John T. Raisin Corp., San Francisco: 
Colored paper backed aluminum foils, col- 
ored aluminum foil lined to board, florist 
foils in various colors and embossing de- 
signs, gift wrap in various colors, food foil, 
and “Pleatform” pot dresser. Colored paper 
backed aluminum foils used for over wrap- 
ping boxes, printing, lithographing and dis- 
play; colored aluminum foil lined to board 
used in boxmaking and business cards; florist 
foils in various colors and embossing designs 
used in over wrapping flower pots; gift wrap 
in various colors; food foil, used by the 
housewife in cooking, also to store foods in 
the deep freeze and the refrigerator; ‘Pleat- 
form” pot dresser. This is a new foil lined 
container for cut flowers, used also to dress 
up flower pots. It is converted easily into an 
ice bucket for champagne, etc., can be made 
into a miniature hat box, and many other 
forms. 


John T. Raisin, Edward M. Marks. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 
Metal labels, overwraps and cartons as well 
as representative items of pure aluminum. 
Allen Ferguson, C. F. Manning, T. J. Cos- 
tello, and H. C. Clement. 


Shellmar Products Corporation, South Gate, 
Calif.: 

All types of flexible packaging such as bags, 

sheets, rolls and pouches fabricated from 

all types of films and laminations. 


O. D. Carlson, general manager, Western 
division; C. V. Ore, Western sales manager; 
Ray Rand, sales service, San Francisco; 
W. R. Miller, district manager, Los Angeles; 
H. S. Dunkel, district manager San Fran- 
cisco area; W. L. Hamilton, engineer, South 
Gate plant. 


Sherman Paper Products Corp. of Cali- 
fornia,, Los Angeles: 

Corroflex, both printed and unprinted. This 
is a flexible, resilient, cushion packing ma- 
terial composed of kraft backing sheet and 
corrugations. Replaces the use of stuffing ma- 
terial and fillers in packages and cartons, 
giving added protection to the pack. It pro- 
vides a springboard cushioning surface avoid- 
ing the danger of scratching or damaging 
shipments; Tubetainers—the newest idea in 
packaging—a cushioned shipping container 
in rolls which provide an almost endless 
range of container sizes in a single roll. It 
is also available in determined lengths. Tube- 
tainers have all the advantages of Corroflex 
in saving time, material and shipping costs, 
plus extra time-saving features. Used as a 
complete outer shipping container, for in- 
ner packaging or for both. Special widths and 
lengths can be made to order; Jumbags— 
giant-sized bags, accordion pleated to save 
time in handling. Designed with self-closing 
air vents to eliminate wasted time encount- 
ered from pocketed air. Covers a wide range 
‘of uses and fields such as davenports, up- 
holstered chairs, business desks and furni- 
ture, gas ranges, sinks, washers, refrigerators, 
machinery, and caskets; Corrodek Liners— 
double duty liners providing a clean inner 
pan for baked goods, eliminating the neces- 
sity of pan greasing, preserving the goodness 
of the original mix, giving a more uniform 
bake throughout, permitting golden brown 
bakes; Corrodek Trays—packaging trays off- 
ering the multiple advantages of rigidity, 
protective cushion and colorful sales appeal. 
Keep baked foods fresh for a longer period 
of time and simplify handling and wrapping. 
A. C. Flinn, C. A. Meginniss, F. P. Collister, 
H. C. Kraft, A. G. Whitehead, J. C. Fischer, 
R. C. Costello, H. Anderson, J. M. Jackson, 
and F. Proctor. 


Southern California Plastic Co., Glendale, 
California: 

Stoway household line of plastic food con- 

tainers to stow edibles in the refrigerator, as 

well as other plastic household specialties. 

Stanley J. Gray, president, and Edward L. 

Kennedy, secretary-treasurer. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., San 
Francisco: 


Labels, wrappers (for cans, frozen foods, 
bottles, boxes, etc.), broadsides, folders, ad- 
vertising pieces, hangers, toppers, , wine, 
and liquor labels, candy box wraps, etc. 


Al Acosta, Lloyd Kittredge, Hilton Webster, 
Peter Wells, Lou Apman, and F. H. Fritz. 


Towmotor Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Model LT-40, 3000 Ib. capacity, 72-inch life 
equipped with side clamps for special hand- 
ling of crates and boxes without the aid of 
pallets; Model LT-44, 4,000 Ib. capacity, 
108-inch lift, equipped with standard pallets 
and a stabilizer unit for the handling of 
bottle cases and other case items; Model LT- 
48, 2,500 Ib. capacity, equipped with a Roll- 
Grip Upender for handling large rolls of 
newsprint and paper; Model W, 4,000 Ib. 
capacity, electric pallet truck. 

Gordon Winters and Win Utley, of the sales 
department; Dan Wessman, service man- 
ager; and Alfred H. Roth, advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 
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United States Printing & Lithograph Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Samples of a highly diversified line of color 

printed and lithographed products. Also, an 

important announcement concerning a new 

U. . P. & L. plant on the West coast will be 

made. 


W. H. Walters, W. H. Rasch, Wm. C. Kemp, 
F. R. Chambers, K. W. Weyer, and Ben 
Wood. 


Western Waxed Paper Co., San Leandro: 


Waxed coated papers, hot melt coated papers, 
lacquer coated papers, laminated foil. All 
these in both rolls and sheets, plain and 
printed. Products are used as both wrappers 
and liners for various food products, and 
as bags for chips, dessert powders, candies, 
etc. 

H. W. Huntsman, George Donald, A. L. 
Fox, Kenney May, Fitz Ashe, Mr. Giddens, 
Mr. Riddle, Mr. McDonald, Mr. McCann, 
L. E. Stine, R. O. Packer, R. A. Ehlers, S. P. 
Taylor, W. B. Murray, and K. Wuestenfeld. 


The Wooden Box Institute, San Francisco: 
Nailed wooden boxes and crates used for 
fruit and vegetable and industrial shipping. 
J. H. Dobbin, president, and E. Gorton Cov- 
ington, advertising specialist. 


Monsanto Chemical Company, Springfield, 
Mass.: 


Wide range of boxes made from Monsanto 
‘‘Vuepak,” a continuous acetate; boxes mold- 
ed from “Lustrex,” polytrene, and closures 
and boxes molded from “‘Resinox,” phenolic 
molding powder. 

W. F. Roberts, J. H. Watt, V. C. Rollins, 


E. L. Hobson, R. C. Evans, W. A. Lang, and 
E. D. Kennedy. 


H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New 
York: 


Inasmuch as the machines intended for this 
exhibition are not ready in time, the firm 
will establish headquarters at the Palace 
Hotel, August 8 to 15, inclusive. They han- 
dle paper converting machines, consisting 
of multicolor aniline printing presses, roto- 
gravure printing presses, rubber plate mak- 
ing equipment, paper bag machines, cello- 
phane bag machines, cutter and creaser for 
the box making business, and Opti-Chek 
visual plate pre-registering machines. 


H. H. Heinrich and Earle E. Harley. 


Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.: 

Waldorf Cellophane Inner-Wrap Frozen 
Food Carton, together with automatic and 
semi-automatic equipment for forming, fill- 
ing, and closing the carton. This carton was 
particularly developed for the packaging of 
frozen vegetables, and meat products. 
Reynolds Guyer, vice president in charge of 
research; John Brackett, sales promotion, 
and Harry Springer, a firm representative. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New 
York City: 


New packages using Lumarith transparent 
film and Celanese molding materials. Con- 


TRAMRAILS 


ENGINEERED 
EXPERT DESIGN plus 
FIELD ENGINEERING 
COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS on all types 
of overhead electric traveling cranes and 
fluid drive monotractors. 


Representing: Wright Hoist Division 
Richard-Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


ZIG-ZAG CHAIN DRIVE CONVEYORS 
Monorails, Cranes, Hoists & Trolleys 


CALIFORNIA TRAMRAIL CO. 


40 First Street Ss. F. 5 SUtter 1-1649 


Highest Quality Finest Paper 
36 HOUR SERVICE 
STA al ae ee 
“Photos by the Millions” 


QUANTITY PHOTOS, INC. 


5509 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, California 


NAME PLATES & PANELS 


ETCHED and LITHOGRAPHED 


Metal Scales and Dials 
Architectural Doors and Adv. Specialties 


ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA 


55 New Montgomery Street 
DOuglas 2-8434 San Francisco, Callf. 


MACHINE SHOP ON CALL IN S.F. 


Cut your costs by using our complete machine 
shop facilities and experienced Metal Masters’ 
engineers as needed. We design, develop and/or 
manufacture complete product or parts. Find 
out how we can save you money. 


METAL MASTERS 275 So. Van Ness 


San Francisco 3 
Phone MA 1-2803 





PLASTIC, AND TOOL AND DIE SHOP 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
Ideal Location and Conditions 
For Sale or Lease in Santa Monica, Calif. 


TELLER ENGINEERING CO. 
225 Pico Boulevard 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 





tinuing demonstrations of wrapping of fresh 
meats and produce with Lumarith. Window 
boxes. Many ideas for the manufacturer who 
wishes to increase volume or adopt glamor- 
ous gift packaging using stock boxes of 
relatively simple treatments with Lumarith 
transparent packaging material. 


S. W. Murray, Pacific Coast district man- 
ager; B. B. Josi, M. G. O’Connor, Ed Favre, 
Paul Sampsell. 
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Practical, Down-to-Earth Welding Rods 


NSTON CO 
Alloys as they are supposed to be 


Corrosion Resistant— A. JOuH 
1845 ". 57th Street, Los Angeles |! 


Strong— 
Low in cracking Clean metal 
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one of the tools 
developed by Signode for 
use by volume shippers — 
the A-2 Automatic Seal Feed 
Machine — tensions, seals, 
cuts in one continuous oper- 
ation. 


How to Maintain Profits 
in a Buyers’ Market! 


If you are wedged between “‘fixed”’ production 
costs and sagging sales prices, take another 
look at your packaging and shipping methods. 
For here is a vast area of money-saving possibil- 
ities that many manufacturers have overlooked. 

In the use of steel strapping alone, only a 
few of its proved benefits are being capitalized. 

Sure, it’s great for protecting products in 
transit! But, more than that, its efficient use— 
with new tools and methods developed by 
Signode’s steel strapping engineers—will help 


you cut your cost of doing business 6 ways: 

(1) reduce damage claims; (2) reduce pack- 
age costs; (3) reduce freight bills; (4) dis- 
courage pilferage; (5) put shipping room 
operations on a production line basis; and 
(G) increase customer good will. 

Special bulletins, describing Signode tools 
and steel strapping applications for practi- 
cally all classes of products, are available 
without cost. To get this helpful information, 
write today listing the items you ship. 
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SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2615 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois ° 458 Bryant Street, San Francisco 7, California : 440 Seaton St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


STEEL STRAPPING PROTECTS YOUR SHIPMENTS AGAINST DAMAGE 
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IF YOU’RE HAVING TROUBLE 
with Bulk Material Handling — 


Every Day, S-A Solves Situations Like These 
— and Many Others! 


STORAGE For}! || 
SHELLED PEANUTS 
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Avoiding kernel breakage while ; 
. : Elevating sugar from granulator 
moving rice and wheat cereals = 
to storage bins cleanly, 


* 1 ° ° 
Elevating shelled peanuts from Cress Cone without spillage 


truck to storage silos without 
crushing 


“Serene 
No matter what your bulk material handling problems may be, the 
right engineering “know-how” assures your getting the right equip- 
ment for a more efficient job—at lower cost per ton. S-A engineers, 
with 47 years’ experience solving every type of problem on the job, 
are well qualified to help you. 


S-A engineers can frankly suggest the best system for your 
specific need, because they don’t have to solve every problem with 
one type of equipment. They have the complete S-A line of belt 
conveyors, bucket elevators, Redlers, skip hoists and other equip- 
ment to choose from. Ask us to show how we can help you, today! 
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